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PREFACE. 



This book is the result of au experieime of nearly ten 
jeai¥i in teatiliiug Experimental Physics to elaaaes consist- 
ing of students who were pi-eparing for college and of 
students who were not prepariiig for college. 

Most of the experiment*! are quantitative, some are 
qualitative. Quahtative experiments serve to stimulate 
the interest of the student, and to prepare his mind for 
a better underatanding of quantitative experiments. A 
l)eginner in Physics should kjiow something about that 
which he is expected to measure before he attempts to 
measure it. ' This knowledge is readily acquired from 
quaKtative experiments. 

To show the aim of the work, I have put at the begin- 
ning of each experiment a concise statement, not of the 
result, but of the object of the experiment ; and at the 
end of each experiment, questions for the pui-pose of help- 
ing the student unfold the result of the experiment from 
his record. The general results of the experiments are 
enforced by numerous examples, many of which have lieen 
drawn from Harvard Examination Papers. The experi- 
ments are often stepping-stones, each to the next. 

The book contains only two or three experiments which 
rei^uire students to work in groups •, ioi "toTj %'K^Tvsw'i.* 

839^3 



IV PREFACE. 

has shown that students get the greatest benefit from a 
laboratory course in Phjjsics by working each for himself. 

My purpose has been not only to teach the student 
something about Physics, but also, as Physics yields itself 
readily to this purpose, to teach him the importance of 
distinguishing between facts and inferences from these 
facts, to lead him to weigh facts carefully, and then to 
use his judgment impartially in drawing inferences. The 
teacher cannot use too much care in impressing upon the 
mind of the student the limitations which he must con- 
stantly put upon his statements and the danger of mak- 
ing generalizations from imperfect data. The student 
should not think that he is discovering laws of nature 
for himself. 

I am under obligations to numerous authors and espe- 
cially to my former teacher. Dr. E. H. Hall. Among many 
friends to whom my thanks are due are Professor G. A. 
Wentworth for his interest, encoumgement, and sugges- 
tions, Professor J. A. Tufts for valuable assistance in 
reading both the manuscript and the proof sheets and for 
the great pains he has taken in looking after the English 
of the book, and Mr. Frank Rollins for reading the proof 
sheets and for valuable suggestions about the experiments. 

I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions. 

Exeter, N. H., February, 1897. ^' ^' ^' 



THE LABORATORY AND THE APPARATUS. 



The laboratory should be a well-lighted room, provided with a 
sink, tables, and gas or gasoline, if experiments in heat are to be 
attempted. The room should also contain cases or cupboards, or a 
large closet, in which to store the apparatus when not in use. Some 
of the more common tools ought always to be at hand, such as a 
screw-driver, a hammer, a saw, a vise, a gimlet, a soldering-iron. 

An intelligent carpenter can make many of the pieces of apparatus. 
In Boston, the L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, 16 Ashburton Place, 
are prepared to furnish the apparatus called for in this book. Some 
of the apparatus can doubtless be obtained from Walmsley, Fuller 
& Co., 134-136 Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; Eimer & Amend, 205 
Third Avenue, New York ; Queen & Co., 1010 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

A sufficient supply of apparatus to provide for a division of twelve 
students working at a time will cost about $400. This estimate is 
based upon the fact that certain pieces of apparatus, such as balances 
and air-pumps, can be used in common by two or more students. 

Some teachers may find useful the following list, which shows the 
experiments in this book that are similar to the exercises in the revised 
Harvard list or that are equivalent to them : 



Harvard 


Equivalent • 


Harvard 


Equivalent 


KXBRCISES. 


EXPEBIMENTS. 


Exercises. 


Experiments. 


1. 


1, 2, 3. 


9. 


108. 


2. 


7. 


13. 


109. 


3. 


13. 


14. 


110. 


4. 


9. 


15. 


110. 


6. 


6. 


17. 


88, 89. 


6. 


10. 


18. 


92. 


7. 


11, 12. 


19. 


93. 
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Habvabd 


Equivalent 


Harvard 




Equivalent 


RXRBCISES. 


Experiments. 


Exercises. 


Experiments. 


21. 


95. 




43. 


49. 




22. 


96,98. 




44. 


51. 




23. 


97. 




45. 


56. 




24. 


100. 




46. 


52. 




25. 


102. 




47. 


72. 




26. 


59,60. 




48. 


78. 




28. 


61. 




49. 


77. 




29. 


62. 




50. 


129. 




30. 


63, 64, 


65. 


51. 


139, 


140, 141. 


31. 


66, 67, 


68. 


52. 


142. 




32. 


25. 




53. 


138. 




33. 


28. 




54. 


143. 


• 


35. 


106. 




55. 


144, 


145. 


36. 


112. 




56. 


152, 


153. 


37. 


113. 




57. 


154. 




30. 


36, 37, 


38. 


58. 


147, 


148, 149, 150 


40. 


40. 




59. 


151. 




41. 


41. 











The experiments in the foregoing list are drawn largely from the Har- 
vard Pamphlet, but in several cases with modifications. In general, 
apparatus has been recommended like that devised by Dr. E. H. Hall. 
For the discussion of the experiments valuable suggestions have been 
derived from Hall and Bergen's Text-Bmk of Physics, Hall's Lessons in 
Physics, and Worthinglon's Physical Laboratory Practice. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 



CHAPTER I. 



MENSUBATION, HYDROSTATICS, AND PNBlftl 

MATICS. 

1. Purjiose. The purpose of this course in physics 
is to lead the student to observe carefully, experiment 
intelligently, record accurately, judge impartially, and 
infer justly. 

3. Directions for Note - Talting. In a note-boob, 
which must he his constant companion in the laboratory, 
the student should keep a record of the experiments 
which he performs. This book must contain the original 
records of the work done. No records should be made on 
scraps of paper, to he copied later into the note-book, 
A blank book aboiit 8J inches long by 7 inches wide, and 
containing about 250 pages of good unruled paper, suit- 
able for pen or pencil, is recommended. The binding 
should be sti-ong, with leather comers for the covers and 
a leather back. The fii-st leaf .should l>e left blank for the 
name and title, and the remaining pages numbered like 
the pages of a printed book, tlie even numbers on the left- 
haud page, the odd on the right. 



2 EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

The records of the measuremetits and of the obser- 
vations should be put on the left-hand pages, while on 
the right-hand pages must be put computations and 
inferences. The notes, which may be written either with 
a black lead-pencil or in ink, should not be altered after 
they are made. An obvious error may be corrected by 
writing between the lines, but the original record should 
not be obscured in any way other than by drawing a line 
through the eiToneous statement. At the top of the left- 
hand page must be placed the number and the object 
of the experiment with the date, and also the names of 
the pieces of apparatus used. The notes must not be 
crowded. It is a good plan to make illustrative diagrams 
and sketches. Not more than one experiment should be 
recorded on a page. 

As long as the student does not depart from the 
general rules laid down, he is at liberty to follow any 
system of note-taking that may seem best to him. In 
developing his method of keeping notes, it is well for him 
to ask himself frequently, "Will my notes tell another 
person just what I have done ? " Let the student make 
his notes concise, yet so clear that another in reading the 
record cannot fail to understand it. 

3. Directions for Performing: Experiments. Before 
beginning work, the student should read with care the 
directions which accompany the experiment. In these 
directions attention will be called to the precautions 
which should be taken in the proper performance of the 
experiment. A precaution once noted will be rarely men- 
tioned again, but should be taken whenever applicable. 



MENSUBATION. S 

All measuremeuts and other necessary data must be 
recorded. On the following pages, questions in connec- 
tion with the experiments will be frequently asked. The 
questions must not be answered by a simple "yes" or 
" no," but by a declarative sentence. When the question 
is in pajentheses, however, the student should not record 
the answer in, his note-book, but should be able, when 
called upon, to give it orally. 

4. Meosuration. With a meter stick, liaving inches 
on one side, measure the length, breadth, and thickness, 
afi accurately as you can, of one of the table-tops iu the 
laboratory. Get the dimensions in feet and fractions of a 
foot, also in metera and fractions of a meter. Record the 
measurements in your note-book, on page 2, After con- 
sulting your racoi-d, answer the following questions : 

How many inches are there in each of the three 
dimensions ? How many centimetera ? How many milli- 
meters? 

In your records of numerical data aud results, use 
decimal fractions only. 

Experimeut 1. To find the. volume of a mlid of regular 



Apparatus. A meter stick ; a rectangular block of wood. 

Directions, (a) Measure and record the length, 
breadth, and thickness of the block in inches aud fractions 
of an inch, taking four raeasurements of the length, one 
along each of the four edges running in the direction of 
tlie length, four of the breadth, and four of the thickness. 
_ find the average length, breadth, and L\iid&.i;iesa. 
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In making the measurements, place the meter stick on 
its narrow side (Fig. 1) to make the ends of the gradu- 
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Fig. 1. 

ations come close to the block ; do not use the divisions 
at the ends of the stick, as the ends may be worn. 

Find the product of the numbers that express the 
average length, breadth, and thickness. This product 
will be the number of cubic inches in the block. 

(b) Using the same care as in (a), find the dimensions in 
centimeters and fractions of a centimeter. 

From the average length, breadth, and thickness, find 
the number of cubic centimeters in the block. 

Note. The block will be needed for the next two experiments. 

Experiment 2. To find the weight of a wooden block by 
means of a spring balance. 

Apparatus. The block of Exp. 1; a spring balance of 8-ounce 
capacity (Fig. 2) ; thread. 

Directions, Taking care that the balance frame touches 
nothing, hang it by its ring from a hook or other suit- 
able support. Place your head in such a position that the 
line of vision passes by the end of the pointer and is per- 
pendicular to the face of the balance. Observe whether 
the pointer is opposite the line marked (zero). If the 
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pointer is not opposite the zein line, note how much 
above or below it is. By means of a piece of 
fine thread hang the block on the hook of the 
balance, and observe the new position of the 
pointer. In computing the result, make a cor- 
rection for the "zero error" of the balance, that 
is, the error arising if the pointer, when no 
weight is hung on the hook, is not exactly in 
front of the zero line. Strive to read carefully 
to the tenths of the smallest divisions. 

Does the weight of the thread make any 
difference in the indications of the balance ? 

Making U8e of the i-esult obtained in Exp, 1 
(a), what do you find to be the weight in ounces 
of one cubic inch of the block ? 



Esiiorinient 3. 




Jiiid the wHght of a wooden hloek 
hy mtann of a jilatform 
balance. 
Apparatus. The block of 
Exp. 1; a iilatfonii baliincei 
metric weii;hts. 

Directions. Put the 
rider on the zero notch 
of the balance scale, Wijje the pans dry anil clean. Set 
the pans swinging, and add bits of paper tiU they swing 
evenly. On the left^-hand pan lay the block j on the 
right-hand pan put weights (Fig. 3). Use the rider in 
making the final adjustments. Trust the indications of 
a swinging balance only. (Why ? ) Find how 100.0.5 
6 block -w&i^ca. 
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Making use of the results obtained in Exp. 1 (5), what 
do you find to be the weight in grams of one cubic 
centimeter of the block ? 

Experiment 4. To fiiid the volume of a solid of irregu- 
lar shape. 

Apparatus. A lOO"" graduate (a cylindrical glass vessel marked 
off into cubic centimeters); a piece of lead. 

Directions. Fill the graduate about half full of water 
and note the exact level of the water. Into the 
water put the piece of lead (Fig. 4). Be sure 
that it is entirely beneath the surface. (Why?) 
If air-bubbles cling to the lead, remove by shak- 
ing, but take care not to spiU any water. Note 
the level at which the water now stands. As 
the surface of the water is highest at its edge 
where it meets the graduate, get the level by 
sighting along a horizontal line that just grazes 
the lowest part of the surface. 

How many cubic centimetera of water are 
' displaced ? Is the volume of water displaced the 
same as the volume of the lead ? 

How many cubic centimeters does the lead contain ? 

5. Quantitj- ; Unit ; Numerical Value. In the ex- 
periments already performed we have made measurements 
of length, volume, and weight, and in our subsequent 
work, we shall often make measurements of other magni- 
tudeg, such as temperature, friction, and electrical resistance. 

Measured magnitudes are called quantities. Every 
quantity is expressed by a phrase consisting of two parts : 
aaa oi these is the ikame of a ceitaiu known quantity 



DENSITY. T 

which is taken as a standard of reference, and which is of 
the same kind as the quantity to be expressed ; and the 
other is a number which shows how many times the 
standard is to be taken in order to make up the required 
quantity. The standard quantity is called the unit^ and 
the number the numerical valite of the quantity. 

There are as many units as there are different kinds of 
quantities to be measured. 

In this book the cubic inch is taken as the unit of 
volume and the ounce as the unit of weight for the 
English System, except for the measurement of large 
quantities, when the cubic foot and the pound are used ; 
for the Metric System the cubic centimeter is taken as 
the unit of volume and the gram as the unit of weight. 

The distance from one end of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton to the other is just 751 feet. The phrase " 751 feet " 
tells the number of units of a particular kind contained in 
the distance mentioned. In this case the foot is the unit^ 
while 751 is the numerical value of the quantity. 

Questions. What is the unit and what is the numerical value in 
each of the following expressions of quantity : 72 feet ? 10 meters ? 
202 cubic centimeters ? 8 grams ? 7 ounces ? 100 cubic feet ? 10 inches ? 

DENSITT. 

6. Density. The final result of Exp. 2 gave the 
weight in ounces of one cubic inch of the block, while 
that of Exp. 3 gave the weight in grams of one cubic 
centimeter of the block. 

Definition. By the density of a substance is meant the 
weight of one unit of volume of the substauce. 
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Note. Later in the course we shall limit the meaning of the word 
weight in this definition to that expressed by the word mass, and we shall 
show that a platform balance and not a spring balance should be used in 
our method of getting the density in the English System. 

The final result of Exp. 2, then, gave the density of 
the block in the English System ; the final result of 
Exp. 3, the density in the Metric System. 

The student should consult Exps. 1, 2, and 3, and on 
the right-hand page of his note-book, the one opposite the 
last left-hand page that has been written on, give a brief 
account of the method of finding the density of a rect- 
angular block of wood, which shall apply to either the 
English System or the Metric. 

When the Metric System was planned, it was decided 
to take the density of water as unity, that is, to take the 
weight of a cubic centimeter of water as the unit of 
weight, and to call it the gram, hence 

A cubic centimeter of water weighs a gram. 

Note. Strictly speaking, however, in order that a cubic centimeter 
of water may weigh a gram, the water must be pure and it must have a 
certain temperature a few degrees above freezing ; but for our purposes 
common water at any ordinary temperature will give results sufficiently 
accurate. 

7* Precautions to be taken in Measurements and 
Computations. With a meter stick, such as you have 
used, suppose a rectangular block to have been measured 
in centimeters with the following results : 



Measitrbments 


Measitremexts 


Measurements 


OF Lenoth. 


OF 


Breadth. 


OF 


Thickness. 


cm. 




cm. 




cm. 


7.30 




6.40 




3.12 


7.32 




6.40 




3.10 


7.32 




6.41 




3.11 


7.83 




6.42 




3.14 



MBASUBBMBNTB AMD COMPUTATIONS. 

It will be noticed that 7.30""" in the record just given 
doea not mean exactly the same thing as 7.3"". The 
former shows that the huudi'edtlis of a centimetec could be 
estimated, and that you have found that the length is 
more nearly 7.30'^"' than 7.29™ or 7.31"". The latter 
means that the hundredths of a centimeter wei'e not taken 
into account. Consequently, unless you are careful to 
estimate the huijdi'edths of centimeters, you must write 
not 7.30™, but 7.3'^^°'. 

If we add each of the columns, and divide each sum by 
4 to get the average length, breadth, and thiefeness, we 
have : 

4 )29.27 4 )25.63 4 )12.47 

7.3a 6.41 3.ia 



Since the millimeter was the smallest division on the 
meter stick, and since we had to estimate the tenths of- a 
mUlimetei', the second decimal place in each of the 
measurements is in doubt ; hence the second decimal 
place in each of the averages is in doubt. Consequently, 
in each average, we have discarded as wholly doubtful all 
figures after the second place of decimals. It will be 
seen, however, by examining the averages, that the last 
figure retained has been increased by unity (one) when- 
ever the first figure discarded is 5 or greater than 5. It 
is not only a waste of time to obtain and to record the 
average beyond the first doubtful figure, but is also inac- 
curate, since it is understood in pliyaics that the observer 
claims as accurate all the figures in the lecord of a 
I measiuemeul except the la^t. 
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We have, then : 

Average length = 7.32 
Average breadth ^6.41 
Average thickness = 3.12 



cm 
cm 

a 

cm 



For the sake of clearness the doubtful figures are 
printed in full-faced type. 

Let us compute the volume of the block. 

Volume of the block = 7.32 X 6.41 X 3.12. 



7.32 


46.9 


6.41 


3.12 


733 


938 


2928 


469 


4392 


1407 


46.9212 


146.328 



The final result is to be entered as 146*^^. 

In the future it will be understood that the last figure 
recorded in the value of a measurement is in doubt. 

Let the student turn back to his record of experiments 
performed, and, allowing the old computations to stand, 
reckon the results once more in accordance with the 
following rules : 

1. In all averages keep hut one doubtful figure. (If the 
figure following the doubtful one is 5 or greater than 5, 
increase the doubtful figure by unity.) 

2. After multiplying two numbers together^ keep in the 
result as many figures of the product^ counting from the 
left, as there are figures in the smaller factor. 
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3. After dividing one number by another^ keep in the 
quotient^ counting from the left^ as m^ny figures as there are 
in the smaller of the two. 

In subsequent experiments, these rules must always 
gt)vern your measurements and computations. 



SPECIFIC QRAVITT. 

8. Specific Gravity. The object of the following 
experiment is to make clear to the student the meaning 
of the term specific gravity. 

Experiment 5. To find how many times as heavy as 
an equal volume of water a piece of lead is. 

Apparatus. A 100^^ graduate ; a piece of lead that weighs 
more than 100s (grams) ; a platform balance. 

Directions. Find the weight in grams of a piece of 
dry lead. Find the volume of the lead in cubic centi- 
meters (by method of Exp. 4). 

With the data obtained, and knowing that a cubic centi- 
meter of water weighs a gram^ find how many times as 
heavy as an equal volume of water the lead is. 

The number thus obtained is called the specific gravity 
of lead. 

Definition. The number obtained by dividing the weight 
of a suistance by the weight of an equal volume of water is 
called the specific gravity of the substance. 

Note. For all work in this course use common water at any ordinary 
temperature. 
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O. Principle of Arcbime4«B. The next two experi- 
ments have for Uieir object the luifoldihg o£ the celebrated 
Principle of Arehimedei.^ The use of this principle will 
j. enable us to determine 

^^^^L n /^j ^ with ease the specific 

^^^^B ^^ [— ^) gravity of substances. 

^^^r //""^ Experiment 6. To 

f '-' find the relation between, 

C__^ 1 the weight of a body that 

I in~ — ttcA w'»7/ float in water and 

I ^ II \ U \ '^"^ weight of water it 

L // \vk\ displaces. 

^^^^H IK ^'*\ K Apparatus. A lOO"" 

^^^^^^ to \ \ ) graduate ; a 200'" beaker ; a 

^^^^^^ ^\__^ ^^/ copper vessel with a spout 

I to which a rubber tube 10'™ 

' long is attached; a wooden 

block whose comers are rounded, if necCBSary, to allow it to be put 

into the vessel ; a platform balance. 

directions. Find the weight of the block in grams. 
Fill the vessel with water till some runs off through the 
tube attached to the apout. This tube should not be 

1 Archimedes (287-212 b.c.}, a famous mathematician of Syracuse in 
Sicily, was asked, so the story runs, hy Hiero, king of SjT^tcuse, to flad 
whether a certain crown of the king's was of pure gold or of gold alloyed 
with silver. Archimedes asked for time to reflect on the pii^blem. Soon 
afterwards, when in his bath, he noticed, what he had probably never 
oa,t«fully observed before, that his body was pressed upwards with a force 
which increased the n)ore completely he was immersed in the water; to 
his subtle intellect this discovery suggested a way ot solving the king's 
problem. By careful experiments he discovered that of equal masses of 
gold and silver the silver weiglied less in water than the gold. On 
makhag the test, he found the crown to weigh leas in water than an equal 
mass ot gold, su he concluded tliat the cruwii was not of pure gold. 
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touched (luring tlie experiment. When water stops flow- 
ing, carefully put the block flatwise into the water 
(Fig, 5), and in the l>eaker catch all the water that flows 
out. Measure this water in the graduate. 

How many cubic centinieteiis of water does the block 
displace ? 

How much does a cubic centimeter of water weigh? 

How many grama of water does the block displace ? 

Is the weight of water displaced the same, or nearly the 
same, as the weight of the block ? 

Can you infer any relation between the weight of a 
body that will float and the weight of water it displaces? 

QtTBSTioN. It B, wooden 
block weigliB IOOb, how many 
granw of water will it dis- 
place when floating in water f 

Experiment 7. To 

find how much leM a 
body that will sink 
weighs in water than 
in air. 

AppatatoB. A spring 
balance of 30-pound ca- 
pacity; a heavy iron ball 
with a handle to which a 
string is attached (an iron 
safety-valve weight, weigh- 
ing at least 12 pounds) ; a 
dipper ; a pail. 

Directions. Perform the experiment at the sink. 
By its ring hang the balance to a stout support, and find 
_ the weight of the ball. 
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Then, taking care that the ball does not touch the pail, 
let it hang by the string, as in Fig, 6, from the hook of 
the balance so that it will be completely covered by the 
water in the pail in the sink. As it hangs immersed in 
the water, find its weight. 

Remove the ball from the balance and hang the pail in 
its place. With the dipper fill the pail brimful of water, 
and get the weight. Now lower the ball into the pail 
until it is completely beneath the surface, holding it by 
the sti-ing till the water stops flowing over the edge of 
the pail ; then carefully remove the ball, and note the 
weight of the pail and the water left. 

How much leas did the hall weigh in water than in air? 

Did the ball displace its own volume of wat«r? 

What is the weight of the water displaced by the ball ? 

Can you infer any relation between the weight of water 
displaced and the apparent loss in weight of the ball ? 

The inferences from the results of Exps. 6 and 7 are 
together known as the Principle of Archimedes. Tiy to 
frame a concise statement that shall include both of your 
inferences. 

Qdbstion. H a cubic centimeter of iron weighs 7", wiiat will l» 
its apparent weight if plunged under wat«r ? 

10. Applications of the Principle of ArclilniedeB. 

With one exception, the next six experiments involve the 
use of the Principle of Archimedes. 

Experimeut 8. To Jiiid, mtkout the uge of a balance, 
the specific yravity of a 'jiieee of wood. 

Apparatuft. The same as that used in Exp. 6, without the 
balance, 



SPECIFIC 6BAVITY. 

TMrotitlons. By the uieliicid of dibplacemeut of water 
{see Exp. 6) find the weight of the wood. Then pi^esa 
the wood down into the water until completely covered. 
Catch the water and measure it. 

What do you find the volume of the wood to be in 
cubic centimetei-a ? What, then, is the weight of a volume 
of water of the same size as the wood? What is the 
specific gravity of the wood? In what way has the Prin- 
ciple of Archimedes helped you in this experiment? 

QuEBTiDs. If the apecific gravity of white wodiI is 0.&, hnw itecp 
will a rectangular tlock of white _ /—xr-^ 

wood sink in water? '''~7~ M:ik.JS^ 

Experiment O. To 

JiTui, by nubmeriion with 
a sinker, the specijie grap- 
ity of a piece of wood. 

ApparatnE. A i-ectaiigular 
block of wood ; a platform 
balance standing on a, wooden 
Bupport ; a piece of lead Leavy 
enough to eiiik the ])lock ; a 
glass jar three-quartei'H full of 
water ; a piece of thread. 

Directions, Weigh 
the block to 0.1". Over 
the left-hand pan of the 
balance, as shown in Fig. 
7, loop the thread so that it ivill touch nothing but the (jaii 
and the water. Fasten the lead to the thread, and find how 
much the lead weighs when completely submei^ed iji water 
witboiit touching either the sides oi- the liotttim of the 
If toi-huhhles ai^ jyi^tjie, load, \ii'ms\». \i\awi. 'i^. 




I 
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Fasten the lead to the block, and, when entirely under 
water and touching neither the bottom nor the sides of 
the jar, weigh both to 0.1*. 

If the block were unattached to the sinker, and floating, 
by how many grama would the water buoy it up ? (See 
youi' inference fiom Exp. li.) 

When the sinker is fastened to the wood, and both are 
completely submerged, by how many grams more does 
the water buoy up the block than it did before ; that is, 
what is the difference between the weight of the sinker i 
alone in water and the joint weight of sinker and block ■ 
in water? What is the weight of a volume of water of' 
the same size as that of the block ? (In answering this 
question, consider carefully your answers to the two- 
pi-eceding ones.) 

What is the specific gravity of the block ? 

Note. After drying the block, uae it in the next experimant. 

Bxperinient 10. To find, by flotation, the Bptcific gravity 
of a piece of wood. 

Apparatus. The block used in Exji. P ; a meter stick ; a. glaaa 
jar nearly full of water. 



J 



Directions. By taking measurements at each comer, 
get the average thickness of the Mock, Taking care thafe4 
no air-bubbles cling to the under surface or to the sides of- 
the block, gently lay it on the surface of -water in the jar. 
If the sides of the block are not oiled, the water will 
creep up a Httie way, but if the block has Iteen oiled, the^ 
water close to the block will be slightly depressed. [TJ 
ihenontenon, either the creeping up of the water, or il 



depression, belongs to a class included under the name 
capillary action {from the Latin capillus, hair), as the 
phenomenon was first observed in tubes of fine, hair-like 
bore.] With the eye on a level wdth the water, sight, 
through the sides of the jar, at the block, and see where 
the general level of the water would meet the block. 
Remove the block carefully. With a fine pointed lead- 
pencil, and guided by the water-line, make a dot at each 
comer where the water would have met the block had 
it not been for capillary action. Now measure from each 
of the dots to the lower surface of the block, and find the 
B depth to which the block sank. 



The following is the course of reasoning by which the 
specific gravity may be found : 

Imagine a block of water of the same size as the part of 
the wooden block under water. 

What relation exists between the weight of this volume 
of water and the weight of the wooden block ? (See your 
inference from Exp. 6.) 

Imagine another block of water of the same size as the 
wooden block. 

These two blocks of water, which you have imagined, 
have equal bases but unequal heights. 

Is the weight of the thinner block the same part of the 
weight of the thicker that the height of the thinner block 
is of the height of the thicker ? 

What is the specific gravity of the wood ? 

In getting the specific gravity in this case, have you 

made direct use of the weight of the block and the weight 

L of aa. equal volume of water ? 
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Elxperlraeiit 11. To find, by the specific gravity bottle, 
the specific gravity of a Uquid. 

Apparatus. A small bottle having a. wide mouth (this is called 
the " specific gravity bottle "), with a glass stopple, and of 2-ounce or 
3-ounce capacity ; a platform balance ; a piece of cloth or a towel 
with which to dry the bottle ; water ; kerosene. 

Directions. Wipe the bottle dry both inside and out. 
Weigh the bottle together with the stopple, which should 
fit tightly. Weigh the bottle full of kerosene. When 
putting in the stopple, take care to exclude air-bubbles. 
The best way to do this is to fill the bottle brimful, then 
push the stopple into place. Weigh the bottle full of water. 

What weight of kerosene did the bottle hold? 

What weight of water did the bottle hold? 

Was the volume of kerosene equal to that of the water ? 

What is the specific gravity of kerosene ? 

In getting the specific gravity in this case, have yon 
made direct use of the weight of the kerosene and the 
weight of an equal volume of water? 

Have you made use of the Principle of Archimedes ? 

Experiment 12, To find, by means of buoyant action, 
the specific gravity of a liqaid. 

AppatatuB. A jar three-qnartera full of kerosene ; a jar three- 
quarters full of water ; a platform balance with support ; a piece of 
leail or iron weighing 100b or more ; a piece of thread. 

Directions. Weigh the piece of lead. With the 
thread suspend the lead from the balance pan, and weigh 
in kerosene. Take the lead ivora the kerosene, wipe dry, 
and find its weight in water. 
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What weight of water did the lead displace ? (Sw 
your inference from Exp. 7.). What weight of kei-osene 
did the lead displace ? Was the volume of kerosene dis- 
placed by the lead the same as the volume of water ? 

What is the specific gravity of kerosene ? 

Have you made use of the Principle of Archimedes ? 

Now that you have performed the experiment, whi 
should you Bay, is the meaning of the term "buoyar 
action " ? 

Experiment 13. To find the gpecific gravity of a solid 
that will wink in tvatvr. 

AppatatOB. A glass bottle without stopple (the glass bottle u 
ill £sp. 11 will answer); a platform balance on a, support ; 
of thread ; a jar of water. 

Directions. Weigh the hottle empty. Also weigh the 
bottle in water, after filling it with water. See that eveiy 
part of the bottle is beneath the surface of the wat«r,_ 
and that there are no air-bubbles in the bottle. 

What is the weight of a volume of water of the sai 
size as the volume of the glass ? 

What is the specific gravity of the glass ? 

Had the glass forming the bottle been in a solid lurap^ 
would the result Iiave been different ? 

Have you made use of the Principle of Arehimedi 

11. Agreeiiient between SpeciHc Gravity and Den- " 
Bity in tlie Metric System. If the student compares 
tlie result of either Exps. 8 or 9 with that of Exp. 2 and 
that of Exp. 3, the specific gravity of wood with its 

1 When a. won) or a l«rni occura the laeaning ol wWc\i \6 "ao\. \ert>*&T 
ileal', conanlt a 
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density in the English System and in the Metric, he 
cannot fail to notice that the specific gravity is widely 
different from the numerical value of the density in the 
English System, while it agrees closely with the numer-i 
ical value of the density in the Metric. This ag^eement^ 
does not come by chance, but is the result of the relationj 
which, in the Metric System of weights and measures*] 
exists Ivetween the unit of volume and the unit of weight.' 
For example, to get the specific gravity of a piece oP 
wood, we divide its weight by the weight of an equal 
volume of water ; on tlie other hand, to get the density of 
the piece of wood, we divide its weight by the numerical 
value of its volume. In the Metiic System one cubic 
centimeter of water weighs one gram ; so the numerical 
value of the volume of a body is equal to the numerical 
value of the weight of a like volume of water ; hence, 
the quotients resulting from the divisions must be equal 
in numerical value. 

EXAMPLES. 
'eighB 75«, and its density is 0.6* per cubic oen- 



:, and 75b 



Wliat is llie ^ecific 



1. A piece of wood « 
timeter. What is its volume? 

2. A body weighs 100b ir 
gravity of the body ? 

3. A body lighter than water weighs 100b in air. A sinker, weighing^ 
508 in water, is attached to the body, and their combined weight ii 
ia 26*. What is the specific gravity of the body ? 

4. What is the specific gravity of water ? 
6. A cubic decimeter (a cube whose edges are 10=™) of wood sinks to' 

a depth of 6*™ in water. Find the specific gravity of the wood. . 1 

6. A specific gravity bottle weighs, when empty, KMXB ; when, filled'' 
with kerosene, 1800«; when filled with water, 2000b. Find the specifl 
gravity of kerosene. 

7. Weight of a sinker in aii, 50e ; in kerosene, 42.1' ; in water, 401^] 
^^djie ipecitic gi-arity of keroaane. 



, weighing^ 

itinwateg 
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8. A piece of wood of irregular shape floats with - of its volume 
under water. What is its specific gravity ? 

Solution, If we let 1 represent the weight of a volume of water 
equal to that of the wood, the weight of the wood will (by Principle 

b 

of Archimedes, Exp. 6) be - X 1, or -• Hence sp. gr. = — = — 

a a i a 

9. An iceberg floats with one-ninth of its volume above the water. 
Find the specific gravity of the iceberg. 

10. Let us suppose that Hiero's crown (see Art. 9) weighed 10 
ounces, and that its specific gravity was 15. If the specific gravity of 
gold is 19.3, and the specific gravity of silver is 10.6, find the weight of 
silver in the crown. 

Solution. Let x denote the weight of silver in the crown. 
Then 10 — JB will •* ** ** "gold *' *» ** 

z 



Weight of water whose volume equals that of silver = 
(( ii (( (( (( i( u (( sold = 



10.5 
10 -« 



19.3 
By the definition of specific gravity, we have = 15. 

105 19.3 

Clearing of fractions, taking out common factors, and combining, we 
find 8.8 X = 30.1, whence x = 3.42 ounces. 

11. A diamond ring weighs 65 grains in air, and 60 in water. Find 
the weight of the diamond, the specific gravity of gold being 17.6, and 
that of the diamond 3.6. 
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12, Air, The earth on which we live is surrounded by 
a gas which we call air. Although we cannot see it, its 
existence is proved to us by our being able to feel it. 
When we are riding fast we feel the air. The whole 
iwdss of this air is called the ai/nuijj^/iere. 
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We shall now study in the next three experiments 
some of the properties of air which come under the head 
of Pneumatics, 

Experiment 14. To find whether air has weight. 

ApparatoA. An air-pump; a piece of "pressure" tube with a 
pointed glass tube in one end attached to the exhaust nozzle; a 
2-quart glass bottle with a perforated rubber stopple, having a glass 
tube thrust through with a piece of pressure tube lO*'™ long 
attached ; a small brass clamp ; a platform balance ; vaseline. 

Directions. Into the mouth of the bottle insert the 
stopple slightly smeared with vaseline to make the bottle 
air-tight. Over the tubing slip the clamp so that it fits 
loosely. 

Weigh the bottle together with stopple, tubes, and 
clamp. The result is the weight of the bottle filled with 
air. Lay the bottle on the table close to the air-pump. 
Push the end of the rubber tube over the pointed glass 
tube attached to the pump. Without hurrying, make 20 
strokes of the pump (a stroke is one complete up-and- 
down movement of the handle). Some of the air has now 
been pumped out. Screw the clamp tightly on the rubber 
tube attached to the bottle. Remove the bottle and weigh. 

If there is a difference between the two weights, how 
do you account for it ? 

J^xperiment 15. To find whether the atmosphere presses 
equally in all directions. 

Apparatus. An air-pump ; a thick-walled " thistle-tube " whose 
mouth, about 2.5^°* in diameter, has a piece of thin sheet rubber, 
like that which dentists use, stretched across, and firmly fastened by 
a piece of strong thread wound round the tube just back of the lip, 
as shown in Fig. 8 (the piece of sheet rubber thus arranged is called 
a ifiop^ra^m); a, piece of pressure tube SO*^"^ long. 
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Directions. By means of the pressure tube connect 
the stem of the thistle-tube with the air-pump. Make 
one or two strokes of the air-pump. Take care not to burst 
the diaphragm. The diaphragm will be forced into a deep 
cup-shape by the pressure of the atmosphere. To prevent 
air from leaking into the thistle-tube from the pump, 
pinch the tube tightly. Watching the curvature of the 
diaphragm, turn the mouth of the tube up, down, and in 
many directions. 

As you turn the mouth of the tube in different direc- 
tions, does the shape 
of the diaphragm 
change ? 

What inference can 
you draw ? 

Pneumatics is that 
branch of physics which 
treats of the mecham- 
cal properties of air, as weight and pressure. 

Experiment 16, To find whether the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon a given surface depends on the shape of 
the passage by which it reaches the surface, 

ApparatoA. A small thistle-tube with a rubber diaphragm across 
the mouth, about 1.5^°* in diameter, and a piece of rubber tube 
50cin long attached to the stem. 

Directions. With one side of the diaphragm the air 
communicates directly, but with the other indirectly 
through the tube. If, without compressing the tube, 
you bend it into different shapes, you will be able, by 
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watching the diaphragm, to decide whether there is any 
change of pressure on the "given surface," the side of 
the diaphragm in the thistle-tube. 

What inference can you draw from this experiment? 



LIQUID PRESSURE. 

13, Liquid Pressure, We shall now study the laws 
wliich govern pressure in liquids. 

Experiment 17. To find whether the pressure increases 
with the depth below the surface. 

Apparatock A pail three-quarters full of water; a pressure- 
gauge. 

Directions for Making: the Pressure-Gaugre. Beneath 
the surface of water in the pail dip one end of a piece of 
thermometer tube whose length is about 15®™. When 




Fig. 9. 

the end is about 1*^"* below the surface, cover it with the 
finger and remove the tube. The little thread of water 
about 1°°* long thus caught in the tube is called an index. 
Turn the tube into a horizontal position, and remove the 
finger from the end. By gentle shaking, get the index 
placed at about one-fourth the length of the tube from 
one end; over this end, which should have been heated 
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and drawn out, carefully slip the rubber tube attached to 
tlie thistle-tube of Exp. 16, and push it ou tUl it Gavel's 
about 1°™ of the glass tube. Take care not to kink, or 
bend sharply, or compress the rubber tube, lest you force 
the index out. Make a rubber ring by cutting a tliin slice 
fi-om a rubtjer tube. Push the glass tube into this ring. 
The gauge is now completed, as shown in Fig. 9. In using 
it. fte siirt; the tube contain- 
ing the index i» horizontal. 
A convenient form of the gauge 'is 
shown in Fig. 10, where the thistle- 
tube and the tube containing the 
index are held in position by a metal- 
lic frame. By means of the little 
crank and a rubber belt, a rotary 
motion can be given to the thistle- 
tube. 

What happens to the index when 
you press lightly against the dia- 
phragm? If you hold the thistle- 
tulte clasped in the palm of your^ 
band, does the index move? 




(We sliall study Ihia question r 
fully ill the chapter on Heat,) 



Directioiis. Beside the pail upon tlie table lay tbe 
glass tulx; of the gauge ; along this tube push the little 
rubber ring (the "marker") till it is over one end of the 
index. Witli one hand steady the glass tube, with the 
other, using great care not to kiitk, or berul sharply, or 
eompreaa tlie rubber tulje, lower the thiatle-tul>e into the 

lil (Fig. 11), which should contain water that has stood 



rour^^^J 
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Fig. U. 



in the room for several hours, to ensure that its tempera- 
ture shall be nearly the same as that of the room. As the 
thistle-tube goes deeper and deeper below the surface, 
watch the index. 

How does the index act? What inference can you 

draw from this action? 
With what are the 
thistle -tube and the 
rubber tube filled? 
By what means is the 
pressure sent from 
the diaphragm to the 
index ? 

iExperiment 18. 

To jind whether the 
pressure at a given point in a liquid is the same in all 
directions. 

Apparatua. The same as in Exp. 17. 

Directions. On the inside of the pail, a little way 
below the surface of the water, make a dot. Keeping its 
center on a level with this dot and at a given distance 
from the dot, turn the diaphragm so that it will face in 
various directions, downwards, horizontally, and obliquely. 

What do you infer from the action of the index ? 

Compare your inference with that of Exp. 15. 

When, as in this experiment, the tube of the gauge is 
bent into different curves, what reason have you for 
thinking that the pressure transmitted by the air in the 
tube does not change in passing round the curves ? (See 
your inference from Exp. 16.) 
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Xlxperiment 19. To find whether the pressure at all 
points, in a horizontal plane passing through the liquid, is 
equally great. 

ApparatoH. The pressure-gauge; two student-lamp chimneys; a 
retort-atand with two clamps each large enough to hold a chimney ; 
two good cork stopples to fit the smaller end of eact chimney ; a pail 
of water ; some cement made by melting together equal parts of 
beeswax and rosin. 

Part 1. Where it is possible to pass along a straight 
line from one point to any other in the plane. 

Directions. Dip the stopples into the melted cement 
and stop the smaller end of each chimney air-tight. Fill 




one o£ the chimneys with water. Placing the hand or a 
piece of wet paper over the open end, invert and lower 
the chimney into the pail of water. When the covered 
end is below the surface of the water, remove the hand or 
paper. With its lower end dipping about 6*^" halo's yci& 
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surface of the water, clamp the chimney in a vertical 
position. (Why the water remains in the chimney you will 
learn from Exp. 20.) With its closed end downwards, 
and about 6"" below the surface of water, clamp the other 
chimney in a vertical position. Pusli the diapliragm of 
the gauge about 8''"' below the surface of the water. 
Sometimes bringing the diaphragm under the cliinmey 
filled with water, as sliown in Fig. 12, sometimes under 
the chimney whose closed end is in the water, and at 
other times under neither, carefully move the diajihiugra 
about in the same horizontal plane. 

Do you ol)8erve any change of pressure in going from 
one point to another in the same horizontal plaue ? 

What is your inference ? 

As you moved the diaphi-agm from place to place, the 
depth of water over it was BOmetime.s greater and some- 
times less. How many different depths of water were 
there? 

Part 2. Where it is impossible to pass along a 
straight line from one point to another in the plane. 

Directions. Push the chimney filled with water down 
till its open end is about 10"™ below the level of the 
water in the pail. Clamp the chimney. Push the dia^ 
phragm up inside the chimney about 2"'°. With the 
mai'ker note the position of the index. Then, with the 
tube bent in as nearly the same shape as l)efore, put the 
diaphragm in the water outside, but on a level with its 
former position in the chimney. Observe the position of 
the index. Great care is necessary to avoid compressing 
^ the rubber tube. 
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• 

In this part ot^ the experiment, the barrier that has 
separated one portion of the horizontal plane from the 
other has been the walls of the chimney. 

What inference can you draw? 

EXAMPLES. 

L A rectangular vessel, whose interior dimensions are : width lOo", 
length 15e«, and height 20^, is filled with water. 

a. What is the weight of water in the vessel ? 

d. Wliat is the weight of water resting on each square centimeter of 
the base? 

c. What is the pressure upon a horizontal square centimeter at the 
depth of 2«™ ? At a depth of 10«» ? At a depth of 15«n ? 

2. Suppose the vessel of the preceding example to be closed by a fiat 
cover with a hole through its center, into which fits an open tul)e of 
l«q cm cross-section, and also suppose this tube to extend upwards 30«» 
above the top of the vessel. Suppose both vessel and tube filled with 
water. 

a. ^yhat is the total weight of water in vessel and tube ? 

d. ^Vhat is the pressure upon that square centimeter of the base of 
the vessel which lies exactly beneath the tube ? 

c. Is the pressure upon any other square centimeter of the base of Uie 
vessel greater or less than this ? 

d. What is the pressure upon that square centimeter which, at the 
top of the vessel, lies exactly beneath the tube ? 

e. Is the pressure against each square centimeter of the cover greater 
or less than this ? * 

/. What is the total pressure of the water against the cover ? 

g. What is the total pressure of the water against the base ? 

h. Subtract the total pressure against the cover from the total pressure 
against the base, and compare the result with the weight of all the water 
in the vessel and tube. 

t. What is the total pressure upon l«i«"» of the vertical side of the 
vessel, the center of the square being at a depth of 6«»n hftw^«»\JcL W^ 
cover? At a depth of IQc™ ? At a depth ol l^j^^'^*? 



j. What is the total pressure upon one of the narrow vertical sides of 
the vessel ? Upon one of the broad vertical sides ? 

k. What 1h the total pressure upon the base, cover, and sides ? 

I. Suppose, by meaiis of a piston, for example, a pressure of GOi is 
brought to bear upon the top of the water in the tube. What will now 
be the pressure upon that square centimeter which lies at the top of tlie 
vessel, just beneath the tube ? 

m. How much will the total pressure against the base of the vesEel be 
increased by the action of tbe added pressure ? 

n. How much will the total pressure against the base, cover, and 
sides be iticreajied by the action uf tbe added pressure ? 
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14. Pressure of the Atmosphere, In Exp. 19 you 

found that tbe lamp-chiniuey remained full of water after 
it was invei-ted in the pail of water. In tlie following 
experiment we shall study the cause of this. 

Experiment 20. To find whether it was the preemre 
of the atmosphere that kept the water in the chimney. 

Apparatna In place of the chimney, a glass tube about 100'=" 
long and 0.5'^"' in diameter ; a good cork stopple to fit the tube ; 
a i>ail of water. 

Directions. With the stopple close one end of the 

tube, then fill it with water. Taking care not to shut in 
an air-bubble, press the finger firmly against the open end. 
Place the end covered with the finger under the surface 
of the water in the pail and then remove the finger. 

Does the water in the tul>e fall ? 

When you remove the stopple, what is the result ? 

Before the stopple was removed, did the atmosphere 
get to the water in the tube to pi'ess it down ? Did the 
atmosphere get to the water in the tube to hold it up? 
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If the atmosphere did not get at the water in the tube 
directly to hold it up, by what indirect means was the 
pi-easure of the atmosphere transmitted to the water in the 
tube? What inference can you draw? 

15. Precautions to lie taken In Using Mercury. 

It would he interesting to find how tall a column of water 
the pressure of the atmosphere would support ; unfor- 
tunately, however, a tube of sufficient length for the water 
would be hard to manage ; so we make use o£ a shoit tube 
and mereury, a liquid much heavier than water. Mercury, 
or quicksilver, as it is often called, has a specific gravity 
of 13.6. We shall use mercury in several experiments. 
The vapor of mercury is poisonous, hence do not heat 
mercury in the room. Before beginning an experiment 
in which mercury is used, remove rings from the fingers, 
as it badly stains gold. In performing experiments with 
mercury, place all the apparatus in a shallow pan to catch 
any mercui-y accidentally spilt. 

Experiment 21. To find how tall a column of mercury 
the preeaure of the atmosphere will evpport, 

NOTH. Thia is often called the "Torricellian Esperfment," in honor 
of Torrlcelli {pronounced tor-re-chel'lee), an Italian who performed the 
experiment in 1643. 

AppEuatns. A piece of thick glass tube, whose bore is about 
0.8*" in diameter, about 80<"" long, closed at one end ; a. retort-ataml 
with clamp; an iron pan; a small mortar; a small funnel; apiece 
of iron wire ; a piece of cloth ; mercury ; a meter stick. 

Directions. Make a soft pad of the cloth and lay it 
in the pan. On the pad rest the closed end of the tube, 
and clam]) in a vertical position. By the aid of the funnel 
half fill the tube with mereury ; then, by twistio.^ tii«. 
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wire in the tube, remove the air-bubbles which adhere 
to the sides. Arid a little moi'e mercury and again remove 
any air-bubbles that you may see. When the tube is com- 
pletely filled with mercuiy and contains no 
air-bubbles, liiive ready in the pan the mortal- 
filled with mercury to a depth of about 3"". 
Placing the finger firmly over the open end, 
grasp the tube near the top with the right 
hand. With the left hand unclamp the tube, 
grasp it near the bottom, and in- 
verting the tube, place the end in 
the moilar below the level of the 
mercury. Taking care that no air 
enters, i-emove the finger and again 
clamp the tube in a vertical position, 
as in Fig. 13. 

What happens when the finger is 
removed ? 

Measure the distance from the 
level of the mercury in 
s» the mortar to the top of 
p„; ,j the column of mei-cuiy in 

the tube. 
What relation is there between the pressure at a point 
on the surface of the mercury in the mortar and the pres- 
sure at a point on the same level in the mercury in the 
tube? (See your inference fiom Exp, 19, Part 2.) 

Kxperinieiit 22. To find zvhat weight of mi'rcuri/ in 
the tube the atmo»pherie pressure holds up. 

Apparatus. The same as tha,t used iu Exp. 21 ; a. j;la»a heaker: 
a platform lialai 
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IHrectiODg. Usuig the same care as in Exp. 21, fill 
the tube aiid invert it in the mortar partly filled with 
mercury. When the top of the mercury column has 
ijecome stationary, find its height as in the last experi- 
ment. Over the lower end of the tube put the finger 
loosely, and gently raise the tube till its lower end is 
just beneath the level of the mercury. Now press the 
finger firmly against the end of the tube, lift the tube 
out, and incline it in a nearly horizontal position. By 
loosening the finger admit tlie ai]', a few bubbles at a 
time, and allow the mercmy to run very gently into 
the beaker. Do not spill any of the mercury. Weigh 
the beaker with the mercury, and also weigh it empty. 

What weight of mercury did the air hold up? 

In taking the tube from the mortar, why did you raise 
it till its lower end was just beneath the surface of the 
mercury before pi'essing fli-mly with the finger ? 

Making use of the height and weight of the mercury 
column, and of the fact that the specific gravity of mer- 
cury ifl 13.6, answer the following questions : 

What was the volume in cubic centimeters of the mer- 
cury in the tube? What was the area in square centi- 
meters of the cross-section of the tube? What was the 
pressure in grams of the atmosphere upon an area of 
l'" "" ? What would he the length in centimeters of a 
column of water supported by the atmospheric pressure? 

16. The Barometer. The 6arometer is an instrument 
for indicating tlie changes in the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. It consists of a cistern filled with clean mercury 
into which dips an upright tube of glass containing mer- 
cmj- and closed at the upper end ; the arrangement ia 
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like that of Exp. 21. Alongside the tube stands a scale 
to measure the height of the mercury column. By watch- 
ing the mercury column it has been found to vary in 
length not only from day to day, but frequently also 
many times a day. This shows that the pressure of the 
atmosphere is sometimes greater, sometimes less. The 
pressure of the atmosphere is expressed by the length 
of the column of mercury which it supports. Thus, if 
the column at one time is 72°*° tall, at another 80*'"^, we 
say that on the first occasion the pressure of the atmos- 
phere was 72*^"*, on the other 80*^™. The length of the 
mercury column is called the height of the barometer. 
The average height of the barometer at the sea level 
is about 76^™. In climbing a mountain the atmospheric 
pressure becomes less and less the higher you go, so if 
you should carry a barometer from the base to the top 
of a mountain, the height of the column of mercury would 
decrease. The space above the mercury in a barometer 
is nearly a perfect vacuum; in honor of Torricelli, who 
first observed this, it is called a Torricellian vacuum. 
The presence of the vapor of mercury in this space pre- 
vents it from being a perfect vacuum. 

The term "barometric pressure" is often used in place 
of the term " atmospheric pressure." 

17, Balancingr Columns. After a liquid has been 
poured into connecting tubes (Fig. 14), the column of 
Jiquid in one branch is said to balance the column of 
liquid in the other. In order that the results obtained 
in experiments with balancing columns may be uninflu- 
enced by the capillary action (see page 17), the branches 
of the connecting tubes must be sufficiently wide to allow 
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the center of the surface of the liquid in each column to 
lie flat. 

Experiment 23. To find whether two balancing 
columns of water contained in connecting tubes of 
unequal crotisection are of equal height. 

Apparatus. Two connecting tubes of glaas v'~—^ 
of unequal cross-section, as shown in Fig, 14, one 
about 0.5'^" in diameter, the other about 1'™. 

DirectioDS. Poui' water into the larger 
tube. 

How does the height of the water in 
the larger tube compare with the height 
of the water in the smaller ? 

If the two columns of water are of the same height, 
what suppoi-ts the extra weight of the column in the 
larger tube? 

Could the walla of the tube, where they narrow, support 
this weight ? 

Experiment 24. To find the specific gravity of a liquid 
by bcdaneing colu/mns. 

ApparatuB. A support consisting of a square base with an 
upright rod about 100'™ long, to which is fastened a meter stick ; 
a piece of rubber tube ; two glass tubes, each about lOO'™ loiig and 
about 0.0"" in diameter ; a funnel ; a beaker ; two rubber hands. 

Directions. To a distance of about 1""° over an end 
of each of the glass tubes slip an end of the rubber tube. 
Place the two glass tubes parallel to each other so that 
they witli the rublMjr tube look like a very tall letter U 
(we shall call this a U-tubu). With the two rubber bands, 
aa Hhowa in Fig. 15, one near the toy, the otUat %W^^ 
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half way down, firmly fasten the U-tube to the upright of 
the support. Have the rubber tube so bent as to insure 
free communication between the two branches. In order 

to read easily the level of the 
liquids, have a branch of the 
U-tube at either edge of the 
meter stick. 

Into one branch pour water 
through the funnel till it about 
half fills both. By drawing 
the fingers pressed together 
along the rubber tube, drive 
out any hidden air-bubbles. 
Into one of the branches, very 
slowly at first, pour kerosene. 
Notice the well-defined bound- 
ary between the kerosene and 
the water. Continue pouring 
kerosene till the top, i, of the 
column of kerosene is nearly 
on a level with the top of the 
meter stick. Be sure, however, that the boundary, y, be- 
tween the kerosene and the water does not sink out of 
sight into the rubber tube. 

How does the pressure at the boundary of the two liquids 
compare with the pressure at the same level in the water in 
the other tube ? (See your inference from Exp. 19, Part 2.) 
How does the weight of the kerosene column, ^', com- 
pare with the weight of the water column, Iw^ which 
stands above the horizontal plane passing through the 
lx)undary of the kerosene and the water ? 




Fig. 16. 
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Wliat is the length of this coluran of water ? 

Wliat is the length of the kerosene columii ? 

How does the weight of a certain length of the kerosene 
column compare with the weight of im equal length of 
the water column? 

What is the Hpecific gravity of the kerost-ne ? 

QiiESTiov. When tlie two branches of a, U-tube hare the sume urea 
of cross-section, suppose a columD of water 80°"' tail balances a column 
of kerosene lOO:'" tali ; how tall a column of kerosene would a, column 
of water 80"" lall baltuioe, if the brancliea of the U-tube were of unequal 
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18. luverted U-Tul>e. Even when the liquid will 
mix with water, the method of balancing columns can be 
iised, but in a modified form, as described iii the following 
experiment. 

]!:xperlnieitt 95. To find the specific ifravily uf a liiiuid 
by meavs of the inverfeii U-tnhe. 

Apparatus. Tlie sufiport and the glass tubes of Exp. 24 ; two 
smalt tumblent ; a lead tlirce-way tulie ; a pinch-cock ; rubber 
tubing ; rubber bands. 

DlrectloDB. By meauB of short pieces of rubber tube 
couple a glass tube to each of the parallel anus of the 
three-way tube. Over the remaining arm slip a somewhat 
longer piece of rubber tube, wliich is clasped loosely by 
the pineh-cock. Fill one tumbler with water, the other 
with kerosene, and place them side by side upon tlie base 
of the suppoii;. which is not shown in Fig. 16. To this 
BU])iiort fasten, lu an inverted position, with mbljer bands, 
the U-tube that you have just made, with one of the glass 
tabes dipping into the water, the other into the ktuweue, 
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Record the height to which capillary attraction raises 
the liquids in each tube. Then by means of the mouth 
draw out some of the air through 
the rubber tube till the liquids 
rise to a considerable height in 
each tube, and, finally, while the 
liquids are raised in this way, 
clamp the rubber tube with the 
pinch-cock. 

Record the height of the top of 
each coluDin of liquid above the 
liquid in the tumbler. In order 
to find the heights to which the 
liquids actually rose by reason of 
removing some of the air from 
the tubes, subtract from each of 
the recorded heights the amount of 
elevation due to capillary attrac- 
tion at first observed in each tube. 
When thus corrected, what is the 
true height of the water column, 
and of the kerosene column ? 

How does the weight of a certain 
length of the kerosene column com- 
pare with the weight of an equal 
length of the water column? 
What is the specific gravity of the kerosene ? 




SPECIFIC ORAVITV OF AIR 

19. Specific Gravity of Air. We have become 

acquainted with methods for finding the specific gravity 



of solids and of liquids. In tie following experiment we 
shall get the specific gravity of air hy a method that will 
serve to illustrate roughly the way in which the specific 
gi-avity of gases may be found. 

Kxperinient 36. To find the specific gravity of air. 

Apparatus. An air-pump of simple coiistruction (see Fig. 19); 
a dry 2-quart bottle with a perforated nibber stopple, througli ■which 
ia tlu-ust a piece of glaas tube long enough 
almost to touch the bottom of the bottle 
and to project about 2"" above the stopple; 
a piece of pressure tube about SO"^"" long; 
a brass clamp ; a 2501''= graduate ; a glass 
jar filled with water ; a platform balance. 

Directions. Into the mouth of 
the bottle insert the stopple slightly 
smeared with vaseline to make the 
bottle air-tight. Over the end of 
the glass tulje outside of the bottle 
slip the pressure tube and put the 
clamp, as shown in Fig. 17, loosely 
over the tube. 

Weigh the bottle carefully, to- 
gether with tubes, stopple, and 
clamp. Lay the bottle on its side close to the air- 
pump. Over the exhaust nozzle of the pump slip the 
end of the pressure tnbe. Make strokes of the pump to 
the number of 20 or 40, or until the air as it escapes 
from the pump makes a short, faint hiss. Close to the 
end of the pressure tube next to the air-pump make 
the clamp fast. Detach the bottle and weigh it carefully. 

What weight of air has been removed? (If less than 
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0.7* has been removed, pump out some more air and weigh 
again.) 

Near the edge of the table place the bottle and the jar 
of water. To a considerable deiith beneath the surface 
of the water plunge the end of the pressure tube and 
loosen the clamp. Ab the water runs in, hold the bottle 
upright at the edge of the table close leside the jar. By 
raising or lowering the biDttle, keep the surface of water in 
it on the same level with the surface of water in the jar. 

When the clarap was loosened, what made the water 
rush into the bottle? When the water stops flowing 
into the bottle, what is the relation between the pressure 
of the atmosphere and the pressure of the air in the bottle? 
What is the reason for your answer ? 

Clamp the end of the pressure tube and loosen the 
stopple. Then raise the tube into a vertical position, 
loosen the clamp, and allow the water in the tube to run 
into the bottle. (Why?) Now find how many cubic centi- 
meters of wat«r there are in the bottle by mesisuring this 
water with the graduate. 

How many cubic centimeters of air at atmospheric 
pressure have been removed from the bottle ? 

How many grams does this air weigh ? (See answer to 
question as to weight of air removed.) ^^— 

What is the weight of an equal volume of water ? ^^H 

What is the specific gravity of air ? ^^H 

Note. Keep the bottle and tubes for tlio next experiment. 

£xpGrtraent 27, To find w)tat part of the. air eoTitained 
in the bottle was remooed. 

Apparatus. The bottle, stopple, .iiid tubes used in the last 
jxperiment ; a 250"' graduate. 
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Directions. Fill the bottle brimful of water. Into 
the mouth of the bottle, holding the tube upright, put the 
stopple, and press it into place. Then remove the stopple, 
and let the water in the tube run into the bottle. (Why?) 
With the graduate find how many cubic centimeters of 
water there are in the bottle. In the last experiment you 
found the number of cubic centimeters of air at atmos- 
pheric pressure removed. 

What part of the air originally in the bottle was 
removed ? 

The quotient just found is called the degree of exhaus- 
tion ; hence the 

Definition. The degree of exhaustion is a number that 
tells what part of the air contained in a vessel has been 
removed. This numerical value is expressed as per 
cent. 

Question. If a vessel of lOOOc^ capacity, filled with air at atmos- 
pheric pressure, has 960^6 taken out, what is the degree of exhaustion ? 

Ana. 96 per cent. 

BOTLE'S IiATV. 

20. Boyle's Law. When we found the specific 
gravity of air, we made no account of the height of the 
barometer. The specific gravity of air depends on the 
pressure of the atmosphere; so it will be interesting to 
find what relation there is between the pressure of the 
atmosphere and the volume occupied by a portion of it. 
The relation is known as Boyle's Law.^ 

1 In honor of Robert Boyle, who discovered the law in 16d2. 
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fixperimeiit 28. To jvnd the relation between the volume 
of a certain mass of air and the pressure put upon this air. 

Apparatu& A wooden support like the one used in Exp. 24 ; 
a clean Boyle's tube ; clean mercury ; a medicine dropper ; two 
rubber bands. 

Directions. Fasten the tube to the support by rubber 
bands (Fig. 18). Get the reading of the barometer. 

Carefully pour mercury into the 
tube till the bend is covered and 
the mercury stands about 3*" 
higher in the long arm than in 
the short. Tip the tube to al- 
low some air to escape from the 
short arm; place the tube up- 
right again ; note the levels and, 
if necessary, repeat the tipping 
(in the opposite direction this 
time, perhaps) till the mercury 
in the closed arm stands 1*" or 
2*™ above the level of the mer- 
cury in the long arm. Then, 
by means of the medicine 
dropper, cautiously add mercury 
till the two levels are the same. 
In the subsequent parts of the 
experiment the tube must not 
be tipped, lest the air in the 
closed arm be increased or 
diminished. 

Be sure to have the level of the mercury from 1*™ to 3®"* 
above the curve of the tube. Read and record the posi- 
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tion of the top of the meniseua. or rounded part at the end, 
of each mercury column above the base of the support. 

What is now the pressure on the air in the closed arm ? 
[See your inference from Exp. 19, Part 2.] 

Now pour in some more mercury, adding the meroury 
by means of the medicine dropper, globule by globule 
towards the last, till the level of the mercury in the open 
aiTU is half of the barometric height above .the level of the 
mercury in the short aim. 

Record the heights of the tops of the columns above the 
base. In this experiment all measurements of length 
must be recorded in centimeters. 

What is the pressure on the air in the closed branch 
now? 

Poui' more mercury into the tube till the level of the 
mercury in the open arm is just the barometric height 
above the level of the mercury in the short arm. Record 
the heights as before. 

What is the pressure on the air in the closed arm now ? 

Finally, if the tube is long enough, make the level of 
the mercury in the open arm stand one and one-half times 
the barometric height above the level of the mercury in 
the closed arm. As before, record heights. 

What is the pressure on the air in tlie closed arm now ? 

Get the reading of the barometer again. (Why ?) ' 

Measure and record the height of the inside of the top 
of the closed arm above the base of the support. 

If you divide each of the last three pressures in your 
record by the first {the atmospheric) pressm*, you can put 
the quotients into tlie following form 

h i' i- 
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As the tube is of uniform bore, the volume of air in the 
short arm is proportional in each case to the length of 
the air column in the short arm, therefore, divide each 
of the last three lengths by the first and the quotients 
will be the same as those obtained by dividing the actual 
volumes. Put these quotients into the fractional form 
and see how nearly they agree with 

h h f • 

From the results obtained by comparing the quotients 
of the pressures with the quotients of the corresponding 
volumes, what do you find to be the relation between the 
volume of a certain quantity of air and the pressure put 
upon this air ? 

What keeps the mercury from filling the short arm ? 

What principles learned in previous experiments have 
you made use of in this ? 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A bent tube, having one end open and the other end closed, con- 
tains mercury which stands 60c™ higher in the open than in the closed 
branch. Compare the pressure of the air in the closed branch with that 
of the external air ; the barometer at the time standing at 76^". • 

Solution. Since the pressure is equally great at all points in a hori- 
zontal plane passing through a liquid (see your inference from Exp. 19, 
Part 2), the pressure at the surface of the mercury in the closed branch 
(that is, the pressure of the confined air) must equal the pressure at the 
same level in the open branch ; but the pressure at this level in the open 
branch is the pressure due to the column of mercury 60^™ high plus the 
pressure due to the external air bearing down upon the top of this mer- 
cury column ; but this air pressure is equal to 76^™ (that is, it will support 
a column of mercury 76c™ high) ; so the total pressure will be 

60cm -f. 75cm = 135cm. 
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Thus the pressure of the mass of air confined in the closed branch is 
136«»n. 

.*. pressure of confined air : pressure of external air = 136 : 75 = 9 : 5. 

That is, the pressure of the air in the closed branch is | as great as 
that of the external air. 

2. A mass of air occupies lOO^c when the pressure is 60cm. What 
volume will it occupy when the pressure is 120^'" ? 

Solution. Boyle's Law states that the volume of a gas varies inversely 
as the pressure ; for example, if a mass of air has a volume Vi when the 
pressure is Pi , and a volume V2 when the pressure is P2 , we shall have 
the following relation among Fi , F2 , Pi, and P2 : 

Vi : F2 = P2 : Pi ; 

or, if we call Fi the first volume, F2 the second volume, Pi the first 
pressure, and P2 the second pressure, we shall say 

1st Volume : 2nd Volume = 2nd Pressure : 1st Pressure. 

In the special problem given for solution we have 

Fi = 100, Pi = 60, 

F2 = X. P2 = 120. 

So 100 :« = 120 : 60, 

120 a; = 6000, 
x = 60. 

Hence the required volume will be SO^c. 

3. A mass of air occupies 200«« when the pressure is 76c"». What 
must the pressure be in order that this mass of air shall occupy only 
25CC? 

4. In performing the Torricellian experiment, an inch in length of the 
tube is occupied with air at atmospheric pressure before the tube is 
inverted. After the inversion, this air expands till it occupies 15 inches, 
when a column of mercury 28 inches high is sustained below it. Find 
the true barometric height. 

Solution In the statement of the problem nothing is said about the 
area of the cross-section of the tube, so we cannot find the volume of the 
air that fills an inch in length of the tube ; but let us denote the area of 
this cross-section by a, then a will denote the volume of the air in cubic 
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inch<«. Aftor the invenion of the tube, 16 a will denote the new yolume 
In cubic Inchc8. If x denotes the true barometric height, that is, the 
Iin'HHiiro of the atmosphere, we know, as was stated in the solation of 
Kxainph) 1, that the pressure at the level of the mercary in the cup, into 
whh^h i\w tulM) was inverted, is equal to the pressure wiUiin the tube on 
ilw Hanu) plane. The pressure on the portion of the plane within the 
tub(> Ih ni(*aHured by the height of the mercury column above it plus the 
prcMHure of tlie confined air upon the top of this column. The length of 
thiH mercury column is given in the statement of the problem as 28 
InchoH. lA'i UH denote by Ps the pressure of the confined mass of air, 
lluMi tlie iircHHure on the portion of the plane within the tube Lb 28 +Ps; 
but thiH hiiH JuHt been shown to be equal to the atmospheric pressure x ; 
hence au i. n — ^ 

.-. P2=x — 2S, 

(■ollecting what we know to be true about the volumes and the 
prcHMurcH lu tills problem, we have 



Hence, by IJoylu's Law, 



ri = tt, Pi = x, 




ro"i5rt. P2 = x- 


-28. 


i Law, 


< 


(f : K>a = X — 28 : x, 




rtx = 15a(x — 28), 




'/^: ir>(x-28), 




x = ir)X-420, 




14x-42(), 




X = 30. 





Hence the true barometric height is 30 in. 

NoTK. It will be seen that the a, which we introduced for the purpose 
of expreHHing the volume of the air, does not appear in the result. In 
other wordH, it does not matUir what the area of the cross-section of the 
tube may be. 

5. A tube of uniform crofls-scction, 20()c"' long, closed at one end, is 
pUHhed open-end downward into a deep cup of mercury till the air within 
it, which originally filled the whole tube, is reduced to one-half of its first 
volume. The barometer at the time of performing the experiment reads 
70c'». How far below the surface of the mercury in the cup is the 
surface of the mercury in the tube ? How far is the closed end of the 
tube above the general surface of the mercury in the cup ? 
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6. A quantity of air is collected in a barometer tube, the mercury 
standing 10 in. higher inside the tube than outside, and the correct baro- 
metric height being 30 in. If the volume of the air under these con- 
ditions is 1 cu. in., what would be its volume at atmospheric pressure ? 

Solution, Since the pressure at all points in a horizontal plane passing 
through a liquid is equally great, we shall have, denoting by Pi the 
pressure of the air confined in the tube, 

Pi + 10 = 30. 
.-. Pi = 20. 

Collecting what we know to be true about the volumes and the 
pressures in this problem, we have 

Fi = l, Pi = 20, 

Fa = ». Pa = 30. 



Hence, by Boyle's Law, 



1 : X = 30 : 20, 
30x = 20, 

X = 



The required volume is, then, f cu. in. 

7. A quantity of air occupying 10«« is admitted to the space above the 
mercury column of a barometer, and there expands till it occupies 30«c. 
The column of mercury beneath this air is now 60«" high. How high 
was it before the admission of the air ? 

Suggestion. Denoting by x the required height, show that the 
pressure of the air in the tube is denoted by x — 60. Then collect what 
you know to be true about the volumes and the pressures, and apply 
Boyle's Law. 

8. The tube of a barometer has a cross-section of l«ic", and when the 
mercury column stands at 77^", the length of the empty space above it 
is S®*" ; how far will the mercury colunm be depressed if 1^^ of air is 
passed up into the tube ? 

Solution. Suppose the mercury to be depressed through xc» ; then if 
we denote by Pa the pressure of the air confined in the tube, we shall 

^*^® 77 — x+ Pa = 77. 

.-. Pa = X ; 

that is, X measures the pressure of this air. 
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Since the cToe»«ecti(in of the tube in l'^'"', the volume of this air !■ 



Collectbg what we know to be true about the volumeB and the 
pressures in this problem, we have 



By Boyle's Law, we have 



|-8x + 16 = 77 + J8, 



x + i = 



9.66, 



Hence the mercury column is depressed through 6.66"'. 

9. A cylindrical diving-bell, S ft. high, is immersed in water s 
|[a top is 21 ft. below the surface. If the height of the water-ban 
Is 34 ft., find how high the water rises within the bell. 



PUSSF8. 
21. The Air-Piinip. We have already used in the 
laboratory (Exps. 14, 15, and 25) 
an air-pump of very simple con- 
struction. This pump consists 
{Fig. 19) of a hollow metallic 
cylinder, C, closed at the bottom, 
where it is supported in a vertical 
position by an iron foot not shown 
in the figure. In the cylinder is a 
piston, D, which fits tightly, but 
which can readily be pushed down 
and pulled up by a handle at- 
tached by the rod, F, to the 
r end of the cylinder are two nozzles. 




piston. At the Ic 



E and (?. When the piston is worked, air is drawn in 
through one of these nozzles and pusiied out through the 
other. On unscrewing the nozzles, a valve will be found 
behind each. These valves are made of thin sheet-brass, 
Eind are conical in form. They fit closely into conical 
holes communicating with the interior of the cylinder. 
The conical holes ai'e called valve seats. In one nozzle 
the valve seat tapere towards the end of the nozzle, 
while the valve seat behind the other tapers towai^da the 
cylinder. 

If the veasel from which the air is to be taken is con- 
nected by means of a piece of thiek-walled i-ubber tybing 
to the nozzle covering the valve whose sharp end points 
outward, and the piston is raised by pulling up on the 
handle, the air in the eyUnder expands, and thereby its 
pressure is diminished ; so the air in the vessel also 
expands, and rushes into the cylinder until the pressure 
becomes equal in both. When the piston is pushed down, 
the air in the cylinder is compressed. Tliis compressed 
air closes, by pressing into its seat, the valve by which the 
air entered the cylinder ; but it opens the other valve and 
escapes into the external air. By rejieating the process of 
raising and lowering the pi.ston, more air is taken from 
the vessel, till, finally, the difference of pressure between 
the air in the vessel and the air in the cylinder Incomes 
80 small that it is uJiable to open or close the val 

No air-pump has ever been made that will give a per) 
vacnum. In the construction of air-pumps, however, such 
skill and ingenuity have been used that with a good pump 
one may obtain a nearly perfect vacuum. The bulbs 
incandescent lamps which you see in shops and houses 
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lighted by electricity have the aii- i-emoved from them by 
an efficient puinp of peculiar construction. In the side 
and near the top of a loug upright tube is an opening to 
which the lamp-bulb is attached at a certain stage in its 
process of manufacture. Mercury is then poured down 
the tube. As the mercury passes the opening, the air in 
the bulb expands and is swept down the tube. 



\ 



22. The Common Lifting -Pump. This pump, so 

common in houses and yards, is used for raising water 

from a well or cistern to the surface 

of the ground. The construction of 

this pump is as follows : 

A long pipe, A (Fig. 20), extends 
from the surface of the ground to some 
distance l>elow the surface of the water 
in the well. At its upper end the pipe 
has a valve, B, hinged like a trap-door, 
opening upwai-da. To the upper end 
of the pipe is fastened a hollow cylin- 
der, C, in which is a tightly fitting 
piston, i>, that can be raised and 
lowered by lowering and raising the 
pump-handle to which it is attached 
by means of a rod, F. In the piston is 
a valve, G, opening upwards like 
that in the pipe. We shall explain 
the action of the pump by supposing the part of the pipe 
above the water in the well to he filled with air at the 
start. On pushing down the piston by raising the pump- 
handle, the air in the cylinder is compressed. Thia com- 




pressed air pushes down on the valve, B, and closes it 
more tightly ; but by pushing up on the valve, (?, in the 
piston, the compressed air opens it, and continues to 
escape as long as the piston descends. When the piston 
is raised, the air in the cylinder becomes i-arefied ; the 
atmosphere presses down on the valve in the piston and 
closes it tightly, but the air in the tube pushes open the 
valve, B, and enters the cylinder. By again lowering 
the piston and raising it, some more air is taken out. In 
the meantime the pressui-e of the atmosphere on the water 
in the well forces the water up the tube, till, as the action 
of the pump is continued, the water eTiters the cylinder. 
Now, when the piston is pushed down, the water rises 
through the piston-valve, 0- ; when the piston is raised 
again, the piston-valve closes, and the valve in the pipe is 
pushed open by the water forced into the cylinder by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. The piston lifts the water 
above it until the spout is i-eached, whence the water flows 
into the pail placed to receive it. Each succeeding stroke 
brings a fresh supply of water, which keeps a nearly con- 
tinuous stream flowing from the spout. 

It frequently happens that the valves do not fit accu- 
rately, and in such cases it is necessary, in starting the 
pomp, to pour some water into the cylinder above the 
piston. 

Qdestion. When the mercury barometer column staji<ls at a, height 
of 80 inchea (Bpeciflc gravity of mercury i= 13.0), what is the greatest 
height to which water cau be raised by the common lifting-pump ? 



23. The Fopce-Punip, This is the pump employed 
when water is to be raised to a height above the pump, or 
whetl a forcible stream is desired. In construction this 



pump resembles the lifting-pump, but the piston, instead 
of having a valve in it, is solid ; and a valve, (?, is placed 
at the mouth of a pipe that learls from a point near the 
bottom of the cylinder to the place where the water is to 
be delivered. The valve, B, at the top of the pipe is 
placed in the same position as the corresponding one in 
the lifting-pump. The valve in the 
pipe leading fi-om the side of the 
cylinder opens away from the cylin- 
der (Fig. 21) ; consequently, when 
the piston is raised, this valve closes 
(Why ?), and the air below the valve, 
B, in the pipe leading into the well 
forces its way thi-ough and rushes 
into the cylinder to equalize the 
pressure. By continuing the pro- 
cess of pumping, the air ia at last 
removed from the pipe, and the 
w,iter in the well is forced, by the 
atmospheric pressiire on the surface 
of the water in the well, into the 
j^Q jj cylinder ; then the piston, when 

lowered, pushes down on this water 
and forces it through the valve. (?, into the aide-pipo ; 
when the piston is again lifted, more water is laised from 
the well into the cylinder. (Why does not the water that 
has Just been forced into the side-pipe run back into the 
cylinder?) Then, lowered again, the piston forces the 
water in the cylinder into the side-pipe, which conveys 
the water, as the pumping goes on, to the place where 





THE SIPHON. 



lu the steam fire-engine and other force-pumps the 
side-tube leads into a reservoir of air ; the air becomes 
somewhat compressed by the water and sends it out in a 
continuous sti'eam. 



the: siphon. 



24. The Siphon. The siphon (Fig. 22) in its simplest 
form is a bent tube open at both ends. It ia used for 
transferring a liquid from one vessel to another when it is 
not convenient to make a hule i» 
the side of the vessel or to tilt it s i 
that the liquid shall run out To 
make the siphon begin working one 
end is dipped into the liquid which 
we wish to remove, and suction, by 
means of the mouth oi' otherwise, 
is applied to the other end. When 
the liquid is coirosive, like a strong 
acid, the method of procedure should 
be to fill the siphon with some of 
the liquid, close one eud, and dip 
the other iuto the vessel of liquid ; 
on uncovering the end, the liquid will at 
flow. In order that the siphon may work, i 
if the liquid is discharged into the air, that the eud, A^ 
from which the liquid flows should be below the level, 
EF^ of the liquid in the vessel, or, if the liquid ia dis- 
charged into another vessel, the surface of the liquid in 
this vessel must be at a lower level than that in the 
. Iprmer. 



^ 
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The explanation of the action of the siphon, the reason 
why the liquid flows flist up hill, from E to D, and then 
down hill, from i> to ^, is as follows : 

The pressure inside the ami, DA, of the siphon, which 
does not dip into the vessel containing the liquid to be 
removed, at a point, F, lying in the same plane as the 
surface of the liquid, is the same as at the point, E, coi- 
respondingly situated in the other ann ; but this pressure 
is the same as the atmospheric pressure at a point on the 
suj'face of the liquid in the vessel (Why ? See your 
inference from Exp. 19, Part 2). The pressure of the 
liquid at the extremity. A, of the arm which is out- 
side the vessel is greater than at the point, F already 
spoken of, lying on a level with the surface of the liquid 
{Why? See your inference from Exp, 17); but the pres- 
sure at this point has already been shown to be equal to 
the atmospheric pressure ; hence the pressure at the 
extremity. A, of the tube is greater than the atmospheric 
pres3Ui-e, and, consequently, the liquid pressure at this 
point overcomes the atmospheric pressure from without, 
and the liquid tends to separate at the highest point, B, 
of the siphon and to run out. If the height of the bend, 
D, of the siphon above the level of the liquid in the vessel 
is less tlian the height at which the liquid would stand in 
a bai'omet«r tube, the pressure of the air will prevent the 
liquid from separating at tlie bend, D, and by forcing 
the column of liquid to ascend in the arm dipping into 
the liquid, will maintain a continuous flow. 

How long will the liquid continue to flow after the level 
of the liquid in the vessel into which the siphon discharges 
becomes the same as that of the liquid in the first vessel? 
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QttssTioKB. When the barometer stands at a height of TO"", what is 
the greatest height over which mercut? can be carried by means of a 
siphon ? When the barometer slanda at a height of 30 inches (specific 
gravity of mercury ^ 13.0), show by computation that the greatest height 
over which a siphon can raise water will not exceed 34 feet. 



THE HTDROBTATIC PREBB. 

35. The Hydrostatic Press. The hyilrostatic, or, aa 
it is aonietimes called, the liydraulic jjress, is a macliine 




for lifting heavy weighto, and for compressing merchan- 
dise into small compass. This macliine ia in its essential 
principles constructed as follows : 

Two hollow cylinders, A and B (Fig. 23), of iron, each 
closed at one end, are set side by side in a vertical position 
with their open ends uppermost ; a pipe, C, of iron con- 
nects the two near the bottom, so that water poured into 
I cylinder will flow tlirough this pipe into the other. 
These cylinders are of unequal area of crosB^sectioa, the 
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laiger being, perhaps, 1000 times that of the smaller. 
From Exp. 23, you already know that if water is pourect 
into one of the cylinders this water will rise to an equal 
height in both. If a pressure be applied by means of 4 
tightly fitting piston to the top of the water column in' 
the smaller cylinder, it will take a much 'greater pressure 
applied to the top of the water column in the larger to 
balance this pressure; thus, if a pressure of 1 lb. were 
applied to the piston of the smaller cylinder, a pressure oj 
1000 lbs. would have to be laid ou the piston, J), that rest* 
on the top of the wat«r column in the larger cylinder. 
The explanation of this fact is tliat water transmits s 
pressure applied to it with undiminished force in alj; 
directions ; so that when the pressure of 1 lb. is appliedii 
to the top of the smaller water column, the water trans^ 
raits this pressure to each portion of the inner surface o£ 
the two cylinders ; consequently each portion of an area 
equal to that of the smaller piston has now upon it ait 
additional pressure of 1 lb. As the area of the face of the: 
lai^er piston is 1000 times that of the smaller, the pressure 
on this face will he 1000 lbs. The larger piston is then 
forced upwards with a pressure of 1000 ll»s. Hence, 
keep the larger piston from moving up, it would have 
be loaded with a weight of 1000 lbs. 

A strong fi-amework is built above the larger cylinder!^ 
and the substance that is to Ije compressed is put between 
this and the piston. Had the area of the cross-section c^ 
tiie larger cylinder been 10,000 times the area of the cros&»; 
section of the smaller, a pressure of 1 lb. applied to thrf 
smaller piston would produce a pressure of 10,000 lbs. on 
the larger piston. 
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The hydraulic press is widely used in the ai-ts. It may 
lie constructed to give pressures of two or three hmuh'ed 
tons, 

MAHIOTTE'S BOTTLR 

26. Mariotte's Bottle. This piece of apparatus (Fi^. 
2-i) consists of a bottle havijig tha-ee small holes di'illod 
tlirough its sides, one near the top, one 
near the bottom, and the third half-way 
between the other two. A rubber 
stopple with one hole has a glass tube 
thrust through it ; this tube is long 
enough to I'each to the bottom of the 
bottle when the stopple is put in place, 
and also to project lO"'" above the top 
of the stopple. This piece of apparatus 
is very useful in fixing the student's 
ideas about liquid pressure and its con- 
sequences ; so the following experiment 
should be carefully performed. 

Experiment 29. To find what will 
happen on removing one or more etopplen 
in the side of a Mariotte's bottle filled with water. 

ApparatuH. A Mariotte's bottle ; water. 

Directions. After securely stopping the holes in its 
sides by means of small cork stopples, as shown in Fig. 24, 
fill the bottle brimful of water; then push the tube and 
stopple into place so that the water will rise in the tube 
and stand at some distance almve the stopple. Be careful 
not to have any aii-hubbles in the bottle. 




r 
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Before removing any of the side stopples, as you will be 
directed to do, call to mind the facts you have already 
learned about liquid pressure in Exps. 17, 18, and 19, 
and try to predict what will take place ; then, having 
made up your mind as to what will take place, remove 
the stopple, and see if your prediction is verified. 

After placing a vessel to catch the water, take out the 
stopple that closes the hole. A, highest up in the side of 
the bottle ; then replace this stopple and ifimove the one 
at B ; finally replace the stopple at B and remove the one 
at C. 

Does the water run out freely in every case ? 

At what level does the water in the tube stand after the 
removal of each stopple ? 

Now, without removing the large stopjile, slip the tube up 
till its lower end is on a level with A ; open A and allow 
all tlie wat«r that will run out to do so. Refill the bottle, 
push the tube down till its lower end is on a level half 
way between A and B, and remove the stopple from A ; 
then close A and let the water run from B a short time. 
Push the tube down till its lower end is on a level 
between B and ; have the lx)ttle completely filled with 
water anil remove the stopple at A. Replace the stopple 
at A and remove tlie one at B. Replace the stopple 
at B and remove the one at C. 

In order to have water flow freely fram the bottle, what 
relation must there be between the position of the hole 
from which the flow takes place and the end of the tube? 

Fill the bottle once more, and keeping the end of the 
tube below C remove the stopple at C, and then take out 
also the stopple at A. 
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When both stopples are out, what takes place at (7? 
When both stopples are out, what takes place at J. ? 
Write out a brief explanation of the facts you have 
observed. 

GRAPHICAL METHOD. 

27. Graphical Method of Reprosontingr Results. In 

Exp. 28 we obtained a series of volumes of air, which 
decreased in proportion as we increased the pressure 
applied to the confined mass of air. Whenever, as in 
this instance, we have a series of results which depends 
on a uniform variation of some one circumstance in the 
experiment, the relation among the results can be clearly 
represented to the eye by einploying what is known as 
the graphical method. To illustrate the application of 
this method, let the following be the data obtained, as 
in Exp. 28 : 

PsBssuBB. Volume. 

1 100«« 
1.5 66.6 

2 50 
2.5 40 

3 33.3 
3.5 28.6 

4 25 

The first column gives in atmospheres the pressures, 
which have heen increased by the addition of half, an 
atmosphere at a time ; the second column gives the 
Yolume corresponding to each pressure. 
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On a sheet of codrdinate paper, which is ruled into little 
squaies hy equally spaced lines, a horizontal line is chosen 
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as the "axis of abscissae," and a vertical line as the "axis 
of ordinatea "; the point at which these two lines intersect 
is called the " origin." Starting from the origin, there is 
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laid off on the horizontal line a certain distance, equal, 
say, t« 10 of the divisions, as in Fig, 25, to represent the 
first pressure, and from the point thus reached a vertical 
distance is measured, equal, say, to 50 of the divisions, to 
represent the coixesponding volume ; the end of tliis 
vertical line is marked by a point. Each of the remaining 
observations is treated in the same way as the first, by 
using the same scale as was at first employed for measur- 
ing distances in each of the directions (that is, if 10 
divisions repi"esent 1 atmosphere, 15 divisions represent 
1.5 atmospheres: if 50 divisions represent 100"", 33.3 
divisions represent 66.6°°). Finally, a strip of haitl rubber 
or a steel spring is laid edgewise upon the paper, and 
made to pass through the points mai'king the extremities 
of the vertical lines. A line is drawn through these 
jwiints with a sharp lead-pencil. 

This line represents to the eye the relation existing 
among the various observations. When the numerical 
data employed in the construction of this line have been 
carefully determined, and the line itself di-awn with pre- 
cLsion, it is possible to obtain with ease and accuracy the 
volume the air will occupy for any given pressure between 
the extreme pressures made use of in this experiment. 
To do tliia, count from tbe origin on the horizontal line a 
number of divisions corresponding to the given pressure ; 
then count the number of divisions iji the vertical line 
lying between this point and tlie line joining the extremi- 
ties of the vertical lines. The number thus obtained will 
represent tlie required volume on the scale employed in 
representing the volumes ; in the present case two divi- 
tiouB on a vertical line represent unit volume. 
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Let the student construct on a piece of coordinate paper 
a curve in the manner just described, using the results 
obtained in Exp. 28. 



28. Experience ; Observation ; Gxperiment. At this 
stage of our progress it may be well for us to think a little 
about the first thing necessary for the successful study of 
physics. This necessary thing is experience^ which fur- 
nishes us with facts. We obtain experience by either 
observation or experiment. 

In observation we merely note and record phenomena 
(that is, things which appear). Thus, a U. S. Signal 
Service man observes the ever-changing weather, and 
notes the height of the barometer, the temperature and 
moisture of the air, the direction and force of the wind, 
the height and character of the clouds. 

In experiment we vary at will the conditions under 
which phenomena occur. We might have to wait years, 
or even centuries, to meet Avith facts which we can readily 
produce at any moment in a laboratoiy. 

The work of the U. S. Signal Service man is confined 
to pure observation, for he is unable to control any 
of the phenomena that he studies. The work of the 
physicist and the chemist is not confined to observation 
alone ; it also includes experiment, for each is able to vary 
at Avill the cciditions under Avhich many of the phenomena 
that he studies occur. Where it can be employed, experi- 
ment is a fruitful and direct means of getting facts. 

Experiments are of two classes : qualitative and quanti- 
tative. 



EXPERIENCE. 6S 

A qualitative experiment has for its object the production 
and observation of phenomena. 

A quantitative experiment has for its object the measure- 
merit of the magnitudes of the phenomena produced. 

Exp. 19 is a qualitative experiment ; Exp. 21 is a 
quantitative experiment. Divide the 29 experiments you 
have performed into qualitative and quantitative experi- 
ments, and make a list of each group. 

29. Facts and Inferences from Facts. On the left- 
hand page of his note-book the beginner must constantly 
try to record only what his senses have actually observed. 
He is apt to record his own character and feelings rather 
than the facts, for the mind is like an uneven mirror, and 
does not reflect the facts without distortion. Since the 
mind by long experience has acquired the power of 
judging unconsciously of many things of which his senses 
have not actually assured him, the beginner confuses facts 
observed with inferences from these facts. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the specific gravity of a body that weighs 68k in air and 40k in 
water. 

2. A specific gravity bottle holds 100k of water and 180k of sulphuric 
acid. Find the specific gravity of the acid. 

3. Find the volume of a solid that weighs 357k in air and 253k in 
water. 

4. A glass ball loses 33k when weighed in water, and loses Ok more 
when weighed in a saline solution. Find the specific gravity of the 
solution. 

5. A body lighter than water weighs 102k in air ; and when it is 
immersed in water by the aid of a sinker, the joint weight is 23k. The 
sinker alone weighs 50k in water. Find the specific gravity of the body. 
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& Find the specific gravil; of kerosene from tbe following data : In a 
L'-tube Cbe lengtli of the Icerosene column is lOCK'"', and the length of the 
water column just balancing this is 79°™, 

7. Find the Tolnme of a solid which weighs 456e in air, and 400( in 
brine. Specific gravity of the brine = 1.2. 

8. How mucli weight will a body lose whose volume is 47", when 
weighed in a liquid the BpeciGc gravity of which is 2.& ? 

ft How much water will 1000" of oak displace when floating in equi- 
librium ? Specific gravity of oak = 0.8. 

1ft Why is it, in the metric system of weights and meaBurea, that the 
specific gravity of a, substance and tbe numerical value of its density are 
the same ? 

11. Define densitj/; define apecific grattHy. A certain solid floats in 
water with only two-tbirds of Its volume submerged. What is tbe specific 
gravity of this solid ? 

12. A pump is used to draw water from a well tbrougb a. vertical pipe. 
How long may the pipe be, the barometer reading 76"", and the specific 
gravity of mercury being 1-3.6 ? Tell and explain what would happen if 
a small hole were bored in the side of tbe pipe, when full of water, at a 
point half-way up. 

13. When the height of the column of mercury (sp. gr. = 13.6) in the 
barometer is 80"°, how tall a column of water can the pressure of the 
atmospliere support In a tube having a perfect vacuum at the top ? 

14. A rectangular block 10«™ thick floats in water with G™' of its 
depth submerged. Find the specific gravity of the block, showing your 
reasoning. 

15. From the following data find the specific gravity of sulphuric 

Weight of bottle empty = goe. 

Weiglit of bottle filled with water - 160e. 

Weight of bottle fllled with sulphuric acid = 234". 
1ft How much would the result obtained in tbe last example have 
been changed if I« of the bottle bad been left empty when it was weighed 
with water ? 

17. A cork of sp. gr. 0.25, the volume of which is 10'', floats upon 
mercury of sp. gr. 13.6. How great is the submerged part of the cork ? 

18. Given that a body appears by tbe indications of a spring balance 
to weigh lOf in air and lOe in water. Answer the following qoeBtions ; 
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(a) If tlie balance is correct, what is the specific gravity of the body f 
(6) If each reading of the balance is only j^ as large as il should be, 

wbat is the specific grayity of the body ? 

19. A cubical vessel, each side of which is lOc™ square, has a tube 
laacm i]i cross-eection and 20°'" tall rising from the middle of its top. 
The tube is opeJi at both ends, and both vessel and tube are full of water. 
Neglecting atmospheric pressure and weight of vessel and tube, find 

(it) The total pressure which the vessel and tube as now filled exerta 
upon the support. 

(b) The total pressure exerted against the bottom of the vessel by the 
water within it and the tube. 



If the pressures are not equal, ( 
20, A vessel is filled with wate 
wood 30™ long ai 



n the difference. 



3 a depth of 40"°. A cylinder of 
d 100"! "" in area of cross-section, the specific gravity 
of which is 0.6, extends upward through a bole in the bottom of the 
vessel, the top of the cylinder being 20"" beneath the surface of the 
water. Show whether the cylinder tends to rise or fall, and how great a 
force is required to hold it in its present position. 

21. A block, the density of which is to be determined, is measured 
with a scale the divisions of which are only ^g as long as they are sup- 
posed to be. How much t^o small or too large will the value found for 
the density be in consequence of this error ? 

Solution. Let a, h, and c denote the true dimensions of the block, 
and let W denote its weight. Then the true density, d, will be 



As each of the divisions of the faulty scale with which the block ii 
measured is -^^ of what it is supposed to be, that dimension of the block 
denoted by a will, according to this scale, have a value equal to the 
number of times a 



In like manner, the dimension denoted by b will have a value i^b 
-when measured by the scale, and the dimension denoted by e will have a 
volae V e. The product ot s^a, ^ b, and ij' c, that is, Y^ abe, will 
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denote the false volume found by using the measurements indicated by 
the faulty scale ; and d\ the false density, will be * 

,__ W _ W 

^' ~ Yi?# abc ~ ^^^^ aJbc' 

The difference between the true density and the false is 

or, in words, the value found for the density will be too small by 0.271 of 
the true density. 

22. A block, the density of which is to be determined, is measured 
with a scale the divisions of which are f as long as they are supposed to 
be. How much too small or too large will the value found for the density 
be in consequence of this error ? 

23. A cube of wood 10*"* on each edge, and of sp. gr. 0.5, is covered 
on one side by a piece of metal 10^™ square and l"™ thick, of sp. gr. 5. 
How deep would the whole mass of wood and metal sink in water ? 

Solution. Volume of wood = 1000^^. 

Volume of metal = lOQcc. 

Volume of metal and wood = llOOcc. 

Weight of wood = 0.5 X 1000 = 5008. 

Weight of metal = 5 x 100 = 500«. 

Weight of metal and wood = lOOOs. 

Since the volume of the wood and the metal together is 1100<», and 
their weight only 1000», the composite block will float with lOOO®* of its 
volume beneath the water. (Why ?) 

The composite block would naturally float with the metallic plate 
downward ; hence, the outer face of the metallic plate would be 10^™ 
below the surface of the water. 

24. A cylinder 20cm long consists of a cylinder of iron, sp. gr. 7, l"™ 
long, and one of wood, sp. gr. 0.5, 19cm long. If this cylinder floats up- 
right in water, how many centimeters of its length will be above the 
water? 

25. A cube of wood, lO"™ on an edge, floats in water with 8.5«m of its 
depth submerged. How many cubic centimeters of its volume will be 
under water after kerosene, of sp. gr. 0.8, is poured into the vessel con- 
taining the water till the block is completely submerged ? 
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26. A piece of wood, of volume 1200««, floats with two-thirds of its 
volume beneath the surface of the water. What is the least number of 
cubic centimeters of lead, of sp. gr. 11.3, that must be attached to the 
block to submerge it completely ? 

27. A long tube closed at one end is partly filled with mercury, and 
the remainder with air. When this tube is inverted in a deep cup of 
mercury and pushed down till there is only 60*™ of its length projecting 
above the surface of the mercury in the cup, the level of the mercury in 
the tube and in the cup is the same. When the tube is raised till 100cm 
of its length projects above the level of the mercury in the cup, the surface 
of the mercury in the .tube stands 25«™ above the level of the mercury in 
the cup. What is the pressure of the atmosphere ? 

28. A barometer which has air in the space above the column reaids 
65<^™. If the distance from the level of the mercury in the cistern to the 
top of the barometer tube is 85c™, and if the air in the tube has a volume 
of Ice when the pressure is 77^™, find the true barometric height, the area 
of the cross-section of the tube being isqcm. 
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HEAT. 

30. Some Eflfects of Heat. We shall begin the study 
of heat with some experiments for the purpose of finding 
out whether heat will change the size of bodies. 

[Experiment 30. To find whether heat wilt change the 
size of a volume of water. 

Apparatus. A bottle having a wide mouth, like the one used in 
Exp. 11 ; a good cork stopple to fit the bottle ; a piece of glass tube 
30cm or 40cm long, and 0.3<^™ or 0.4^™ in diameter ; a Bunsen burner ; 
a copper boiler ; two little rubber bands ; a jar of cold water. 

Directions. Under the boiler half full of water 
place the lighted Bunsen burner. While the water 
is getting warm, pierce a hole through the stopple 
with a cork borer a little smaller than the tube. 
Push the tube through the cork. Fill the bottle 
brimful of water, and, taking care not to enclose air- 
bubbles, press the stopple into the mouth of the 
bottle. If the water fills the tube completely, shake 
out some, so that the water will fill less than half 
the tube. Around the tube (Fig. 26), at the top of 
the water column, slip a rubber band for a marker. 
Have the water in the boiler so hot as to be uncom- 
fortable to the finger held in it for an instant; if 
too hot, add cold water. Put the bottle into the 
Pig. 26. h^t water, and for two or three minutes watch the 




column of water in the tube. At the end of the two or 
three minutes, put the other rubber band on the tube, at 
the top of the water column. 

What have you observed wliile you have watched ? 

What is meant by expansion ? 

When heated, does the water in the bottle expand? 

Put the bottle into the jar of cold wat«r, and for three 
iir four minutes watch the water column. 

What do you observe ? 

What is meant by contraction ? 

When cooled, does the water in the bottle contract? 

Note. This bottle of ^vater with the tube might be used to tell us 
which of two liquids is the warmer ; for we might put the bottle first 
into one liquid and tbeo into the other, and in each case observe the 
height of the water coluniii in the tube. The water column would stand 
higher for the warmer liquid. The comparison could be more accurately 
made by means of a peculiar instrument, the thermometer (from two 
Greek words therme, warmth; and melron, ameafiure), which in action, 
and sotnewbat remotely in fonn, resembles our bottle and tube, 

Elxperlment 31. To find whether water, alcohol, and 
ether, when equally heated, expand t 



Three bulb-tubes, with two little nf 
i markers ; water, alcohol, ellier ; a 



row rubber bands 
iopper boiler. 



NoTK. The teaoher should fill one bulb and a part of its stem with 
water, one with alcohol and one with ether, and should clamp the bulb- 
tubes in a group, as shown in Fig. 27, to a retort-stand which is firmly 
bstened to a table. There should be no flame near this apparatus, 
as the vapor of ether is inflammable, and, with air, forms an explosive 
mixture. 

IMrectlons. Have the copper boiler three-quailers full 
of water a little wanner than the air of the room. On 
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each tube, which should have a label as in Fig. 27, adjust 
a marker to a level with the surface of the liquid within. 

Place the boiler so that the 
bulbs shall be beneath the 
surface of the water. Move 
neither the retort-stand nor the 
bulbs. Watch the columns 
for two or three minutes. 

Make a table, by putting 
down the names of the three 
liquids, showing the relative 
expansion. 

Experiment 32. To find 
whether heat will make air 
Fig. 27. expand. 

Apparatus. The bottle, stopple, and tube of Exp. 30 ; a jar of 
water. 

Directions. Put the 

stopple, through which 

the tube has been thrust, 

tightly into the mouth of 

the bottle, which should 

contain nothing but air. 

Clasp the bottle in the 

hand, covering it more 

completely than is shown 

in Fig. 28, and push the 

end of the tube about I*'™ 

below the surface of the water in the jar. For one or 

two minutes watch the water at the end of the tube. 




Fig. 28. 
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What happens in the water at the end of the tube? 

How ilo you account for wliat takes place? 

Without removing the end of the tube from the water, 
take the hand from the bottle. For one or two minutes 
watch the water in the end of the tube. 

What does the water in the end of the tube do? 

How do you explain this phenomenon? 

MESCURT THERMOMETER 

31. The Thermometer. Upon the table before you 
place a mercury thermometer, and make an accurate sketch 
of it in your note-book. 

Observe that the thermometer coiiaista of thi-ee piincipal 
parts: 

1. A spherical or elongated vessel containing mercury. 
This vessel, called the bulb, corresponds to the bottle of 
Exp. 30. 

2. A glass tube of small bore partly filled with mercuiy. 
This tube, called the stejti, corresponds to the tube joined 
to the bottle of Exp. 30. The thread of mercury partly 
filling the stem is called the column. The position of the 
top of the column gives the height of the thermometer. 

3. A ecale made by scratches on the stem, or made of 
paper and enclosed in a glass tube which also contains the 
stem. This scale is divided into equal parts, and each one 
of these pai-ts is called a degree of temperature. 

You will probably notice in some thermometers a little 
bulb or slight enlargement at the top of the stem. This 
little bulb, if the thermometer is overheated, catches the 
mercury, which would otherwise press against the end of 
the tube and break it. Before using a thermometer, be 
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sure to examine this place, for, when the tliermo meter 
happens to get turned upside down, a little mercury 
frequently lodges here. If there should happen to be 
any mercury in the little bulb, gnwp the stem at the 
end, where the little bulb is, firmly iu the hand. Extend- 
ing the arm to its full length, raise the hand so that the 
large bulb shall point towards the ceiling. Then, carrying 
the hand forward, with a quick sweep, bring it to its 
natural position by the side, thus making the lai'ge bulb 
trace out a semicircle in the air. A single energetic treats 
ment is usually sufficient to dislodge the mercury. 

Before using a thermometer, look carefully also along 
the stem at the column, whicli is sometimes broken, that 
is, separated into two or more parts. In case the column 
is broken, firmly grasp tlie stem, with the bulb downwards, 
at its middle part in the fingers of the right hand. Keep- 
ing the stem vei'tical, raise the hand a little way, and tlien 
bring the hand down sharply upon the palm of the left 
hand. In most cases this treatment once or twice repeated 
suffices to mend the column. 

On that part of the scale lying to the right-hand side of 
the stem you will notice in many thermometers a column 
of ciphers; while on the leftrhand side you will see a 
column of figures. A cipher on the rightr-hand aide 
belongs with the figure opposite, so we have 10, 20, 
30, etc. The space between 10 and 20, 20 and 30, etc., 
is divided into 10 equal parts, or degrees. 

The thermometer that we have described is called a 
chemical thermometer with a Centigrade scale. This is 
the thermometer which we shall use in all our work in 
heat. 



Rxperiiuent 33. To find what temperature a thermom- 
eter indicates when placed in melting ice. 

Appaiatiu. A thermometer ; a beaker full of stiow or broken ice. 

Oirections. In a vertical position, in the beaker of 
broken ice, put the thermometer so that its bulb and a 
part of its stem sliall be covered. Watch the column. 
After a time the column ceases to fall and comes to rest. 
The column is now said to be stationary. By repeatedly- 
trying this experiment, physicists have found that the 
temperature of clean ice, when melting, is always the same. 

Why does the column fall ? 

From tlie position of the column, what symbol should 
you infer is used to indicate the temperatui'e of melting 



Experiment 34-. To find the temperature a thermom- 
eter indicates when placed in boiling water. 

Apparatus. A thermometer ; a beaker : 
a piece of wire gauze about ISf'" square ; a 

Directions. After wiping the beaker dry on tlie out- 
side, set it half full of water on the wire gauze laid on the 
ring of the retort^tand. Place the lighted Bunsen burner 
beneath to lieat the water. Dip the thermometer bulb into 
the water, and watch the column until the water boils. 

Does the column become statiouai-y soon after the water 
begins to boil ? 

Nora. I'hysiciHta hayo [ouiiii tli.it the tpinperature of boiling waler, 
or, more accuiiLtely, tbe temperature of the steam from boiling water, 1b 
constant only when certain conditions are fulfilled. These conditions we 
SIiiU »oou consider. 
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33. Tlie Fixed PolutB. By Expa. 83 and 34 you have 

become acquaint«<l witli two remarkable points of the ther- 
mometer scale, the melting-point of ice, commoDly called 
the freezing-point ; and the boiling-point of water. These 
two points are called fixed points, as each of them, under 
proper conditions, represents an invariable temperature. 

On the Centigrade scale, the s^iace between the fixed 
points is divided into 100 degrees. Divisiona are often 
carried along the scale below the freezing-point and above 
the boiling-point. Divisions below the point marked zero 
(0) are indicated by the negative sign; thus, — 10° C. 
means 10 degrees below the freezing-point (0) on the Cen- 
tigrade scale. The mark ° stands for degree or degrees. 

33. Heat and Tempcmtiire. The terms heat and 
temperature are used iji physics so frequently and are of 
such importance that paiticular attention will be given to 
the meaning of these terms in the following experiment. 

Experiment 35. To find whether heat and temperature 
are the same. 

Apparatus. A Buusen liurner -, aretort-stajidand ring ; apiece of 
mire gauze about 15=" square ; two beakers of equal size ; a, ther- 
mometer. 

Dlrpcttons, Fill one of the beakere one-third full of 
cold water, the other two-thirds full. Place them side by 
side on the gauze laid on the ring of the retort-stand. 
Put the Bunsen burner beneath, in a position to heat 
both beakers equally. 

When the water begins to boil in one of the beakers, 
find its temperature with the thermometer, and immedi- 
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ately afterward get the temperature of the water in the 
other beaker. 

Is the temperature higher in one beaker than in the other ? 

If the same quantity of heat had entered each beaker, 
what inference can jon draw ? 

Does a thermometer indicate the quantity of heat a 
»body contains? 

Definition. Meat is that which is capable of producing 
in M« the sensation of warmth. 

Definition. The temperature of a body tells us the 
intensity of the heat in it. 

TEMPEHATUnii AND PHESaUBE. 

34. The Relation between the Temperature at 

which Water bolls and the Amount of Atmospheric 

Pressure. On high mountains, hke those in Colorado, 
one must boil an egg for five minutes in order to cook it 
as hard as if it had been boiled for three minutes at the 
seashore. If we really knew that water when boiling on 
a mountain has a lower teraperatiire than when boiling at 
the seashore, this fact could be easily explained. 

As it is not convenient for us to climb a mountain, boil 
water on the mountain side, and test the temperature of 
this boiling water with a thermometer, we shall bring 
about in the laboi'atory conditions similar to those at 
the top of a mountain. The pressure of the air on 
a mountain is less than the pressure at the foot of the 
mountain, so in the next experiment we shall get the tem- 
perature of water when it is boiling under a reduced 
pressure. 
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Experiment 36. To find what influence a diminution 

of pressure has upon the boiling-point of water. 

ApparatuB. A 250*" Kjeldahl flask ; a rubber stopple with two 
holes to fit the flask ; a thermometer ; a piece of glass tube about 
ISrai long, bent at right angles, and of a size to fit one of the holes in 
the stopple; a piece of pressure tube about 10"" long; a Bunsen 
l]urner ; an air-pump ; a piece of presaure tube about iO""" long, with- 
a pointed glass tube in one end ; a retort-stand with two rings. 

Directions. Place the retort-stand beaide the air-purap, 
and over the exhaust nozzle slip the end of the presaure 
tube. Have the flask half full of water. Through one 
hole of the 'stopple push the bent tube ; through the other, 
the thermometer, so that its bulb will be 2"" or 3''"' from 
the bottom of the flask when the stopple is in phice. 
Insert the stopple, and over the end of the glass tube 
slip the rubber tube. See that there is a free exit through 
the tube fix)m the inside of the flask to the open air, lest 
there should be a dangerous explosion on heating the flask. 

Hold the flask by the extremity of its neck, and, avoid- 
ing an exposure to the flame of any pait of the vessel not 
covered by water, heat gradually. When the water boils, 
not« the temperature indicated by the thermometer. In 
case the neck becomes clouded with mist, making it impos- 
sible to read the thermometer, throw a dry cloth or towel 
around the flask, and, by tipping it, cause a little water to 
run into the neck to wash away the mist. Take the flask 
to the air-pump, and support it, as shown in Fig. 29, by 
the rings of the retort-stand. By inserting into the piece 
of pressure tube on the flask the pointed bit of glass tube 
attached by the long rubber tube to the air-pump, connect 
the flask and the air-pump. 



Before you begin to pump, record the temperatui-e of 
the water. 

Is the water boiling, that is, are bubbles rising through 
the mass of the water and breaking at the surface ? 

Make one or two strokes of the pump. 

What happens in the flask? 

Aftei' two or thi^ee minutes make one or two strokes 
more of the air-pump. 

What happens in the flaak ? 

Itecord the temperature the watei- now has. 

From the facte obtained 
in this experiment, what 
inference can you draw ? 

Why does it take a 
longer time to cook an 
egg on a mountain than 
at the sea-level ? 

Experiment 37. To 
find what influenee an in- 
crease of pressure has upon 
the hoilijig-poiiit of water. 

ApparatuB. With tte eseeptioii o£ ttiP air-pump, the same as in 
the last experiment ; also, a retort-stand with two rings ; a piece of 
wire gauKe 15""* square ; a glass tube bent at right angles, with one 
arm about W"° long and the other about S"" ; an iron pan ; a test^ 
tube ; mercury ; a cloth ; blotting-paper. 

IMrevtions. Put the flask half full of water upon the 
wire gauze laid on one of the rings of the retort-stand. 
Over the neck of the flask pass the other ring, and clamp 
it to the retort-stand to keep the apparatus from tipping 
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over. Slip the short arm of the tube into the bit of pres- 
sure tube attached to the stopple. Put the stopple into 
the flask, and heat the water to boiling. Record the tem- 
perature of the boiling water. If necessary, wash away 
the mist as in the last experiment. 

Pour mercury into the test-tube to the depth of about 
3cm When the steam is coming freely from the end of 
the glass tube, wrap a clotli round the test-tube, and, hold- 
ing it over the pan, not shown in Fig. 30, push the end 

of the glass tube to the 
bottom of the test-tube. 

Have you increased the 
pressure in the flask ? 

Watch the thermome- 
ter. 

What is now the tem- 
perature of the boiling 
water? 

As soon- as the mercury 
begins to sputter, take 
the test-tube away, and 
remove the water on 
the mercury with blotting-paper. 

From the facts obtained by this experiment, what infer- 
ence can you draw? 




Fig. 30. 
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35. Boilingr-Point of Water. Men of science through- 
out the world have agreed to denote by 100° Centigrade 
the temperature which a thermometer indicates when 
placed in steam from water, which is boiling in an open 
vessel when the atmospheric pressure is 760°*°* (that is, 
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when the atmospheric pressure is sufficient to support a 
column of mercury 760"*™ high). Hence, the 

Oefinition. Water boils at 100° (7., when the atmos- 
pheric pressure is 760' 
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Careful experiments have shown that the temperature 
of water, boiling when the pressure differs but little from 
760™™, may be found by adding 1° for each 27™™ of pres- 
sure above 760™™, or by subtracting 1° for each 27™™ of 
pressure below 760™™. Examples like those which follow 
may make this clearer. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. When the pressure of the atmosphere is 742™™, the reading, in 
steam, of a thermometer whose scale was not properly adjusted by the 
maker is 98°. 5. What would be the reading of the instrument for a 
pressure of 760™"» ? 

Solution, 760 — 742 = 18™"». As 27™™ make a difference of 1% 18™™ 
would make a difference of ^f of 1°, that is, 0°.67. Hence, the reading of 
the thermometer, when the pressure is 760™™, would be 98^.5 + 0°.67 = 
99°. 17. 

2. In the example just given, if the pressure had been 778™™ and the 
thermometer reading 100°. 4, what would have been the reading for a 
pressure of 760™™ ? 

DETERMINATION OF FIXED POINTS. 

36. Errors of Thermometer Scale. After the mer- 
cuiy has been put into the bulb, and the stem sealed, 
the next step in making a thermometer is to adjust the 
scale. In order to adjust the scale, it is necessary to 
determine the two fixed points. One of the fixed points 
is determined by putting the bulb and a part of the 
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stem into melting ice. Bj putting the thermometer into 
steam coming from boiling water, the other fixed point is 
found and marked, as was the first one, upon the stem. 
We have already learned that on the Centigrade scale the 
freezing-point is marked 0, and the boiling-point 100, and 
also that the space between the two points is divided into 
100 equal parts. 

In adjusting the scale, the maker of a cheap thermom- 
eter does not use care ; hence, frequently, the thermom- 
eter does not indicate the true temperature. So careful 
is a pliysicist to have his thermometer, though made 
by a skilled workman, accurate for delicate work, that he 
always testa the scale for himself. He tinds the errora of 
the thermometer, and in his work makes allowances for 
them. 

Of the two common errors of a thermometer, one arises 
in marking the position of the free/.ing-point ; the other, 
in marking the position of tlie boiling-point. 

To test a thermometer for the aceui-acy of its freezing- 
|n lint and the accuracy of its boiling-point will be the object 
of the next experiment. 

Experiment 38. To find whether the fixed points qf a 
thermometer have been properly marked on the scale. 
{For conTeniencB we shall divide this experiment into three parts.) 
Part 1. To find the position of the freezing-point. 
Appaiatas. A thermometer ; finely broken ice ; a beaker. 

Directions. Fill the beaker with clean, finely broken 
ice. Add enough water to fill the spaces between the 
lumps of ice. Push the bulb of the thermometer vertically 
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into the middle of the beaker with its stem vertical until 
the point marked 0° is only 1°™ or 2"" above the Hurface 
of the ice, which should be heaped up in the beaker. 
When the column ceases to faU, recoi-d the reading. In 
this experiment, as well a» in other heat expeiiments, read 
the theiTOometer with care. Try to read to tenths of a 
degree. In reading, be careful to place the eye in such 
a position that a straight line drawn from the center of the 
eye would strike the thermometer at 
right angles at the top of the column. 

Part 2. To find the position of the 
boiling-point. 

Apparatns. The thermometer of Part 1 ; 
a. copper Imiler with a copper cone. 

Directions. Fill the copper boiler 
^vith water to a depth of 3""' or 4'^'". 
Get a cone that will fit tightly, and put 
it in place on tlie boiler. Into the side 
tube leading frOm the boiler put a cork. 
Do not stop up the side tube leading 
from the cone. (Why?) Get a cork 
stopple that will fit the hole in the top 
of the cone. In this stopple, with a 
Cork borer, make a hole tlirough which 
to pass the thermometer. Put the 
stopple in place in the top of the cone, 
and through the stopple carefully push 
the thermometer (Fig. 31) until the 
point marked 100° is not more than 2""" or 
Itop pf the stopple. The bulb, however, must not come 
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within less than 2"" or 3™ of the water in the boiler. 
Using only one Biinsen burner, keep the water boiling 
till the mercury column stops rising ; then record its 
position. 

We have heated the bulb and a large part of the stem 
in the sUam. Now draw up the thermometer till the 
point marked 0° is just above the stopple. Record the 
point at which the column becomes stationary. 

If this point is different from the one you found when 
the bulb and a lai^e part of the stem were in the steam, 
how do you account for the difference ? 

Slggbstios. Cousider whether in both cases all the mercury has 
been heated io the same teniperature. 

At the time of performing the experiment, record the 
reading of the barometer. 

Why is it necessary to know the reading of the barom- ' 
eter? (See Exps. 36 and 37.) 

If the atmospheric pressure had been 760"™ when the 
bulb and the stem were in the steam, find by computation 
where the boiling-point (100°) would have come on the 
scale of your thermometer. (See Ex, at end of Ait, 35.) 

We have already done all the work necessary to find 
simply whether the freezing-iioint and the boiling-point 
have been correctly marked on the scale of the thermom- 
eter. Part 3 of the experiment is to bring out another 
peculiarity of thermometers. 

To find the position of the freezing-point 
Fart 1 , with a freeli sujiply o£ broken 
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Directions. If the thermometer has Just been taken 
from the steam, let the thermometer remain in the air till 
the column has fallen to a height of about 40° or 50°. 
(Why?) Fill the beaker again with clean, finely broken 
iue, and repeat Part 1. After the column ceases to fall, 
record its position. 

Is the column of mercmy shorter or taller than that 
Part 1, and how much? 



37. Elevatioiiof the Zero-Point; Temporary Lower- 
iner of the Zero-Polut. When the hulb of a thermometer 
is put into iee-water, the bulb contracts and a slight eleva- 
tion of the column is often observed, followed by a fall of 
the column immediately, or as soon as the mercury in the 
bulb feels the change in temperature. Even when the 
thermometer is kept in a place of uniform temperature, 
careful observers have noted that the hulb of a new ther- 
mometer shrinks gradually and pereejitibly for some weeks 
or months. This gradual shrinkage of the bulb raises the 
zero-point and introduces an error known as the eleva- 
tion of the zero-point. 

The cause of this shrinkage is that the bulb, which was 
formed hy blowing the glass in its plastic state, cooled 
before its particles had time to regain the relative posi- 
tions which they had befoi^e the pressure necessary to the 
operation of blowing was applied. As time goes on, these 
particles, rapidly at first, but after a while more and more 
gradually, begin to accommodate themselves to one another, 
and thus produce the shrinkage. 

On the other hand, et-en in good thermometers, the 
. espausioit of the bulb, produced by heating it to the 
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temperature of boiling water, lasts for a little while and 
produces a temporary lowering of tke zero-point. 

In testing a thermometer, why should the operation of 
finding the freezing-point come first ? 

38. Important Precaution in Testin§r the BoUingr- 
Polnt of a Thermometer. When testing the boiling- 
point of your thennometer, you were directed not to 
allow the bulb to dip into the boiling water ; you were to 
allow the steam, not the water, to come in contact with 
the bulb. The reasons for this precaution will be brought 
out in the next experiment and the discussion that comes 
after it. 

Experiment 39. To find whether salt water will boil at 
tke game temperature as freak water. 

ApparatoB. Two beakera of equal size ; a Bansen burner ; a 
retort-etand and ring ; a piece of wire gauze about 15™" square ; a 
thermometer ( a Bpoonful of salt. 

Directions, Fill each beaker half full of fresh water. 
Into one put a spoonful of salt. Set the beakers side by 
side on the wire gauze over the flame. When the liquids 
are boiling, record the temperatui'e of each. 

When boiling, which liquid has the higher temperature ? 

In getting the boiling-point of a thermometer, can you 
give a reason why it is not best to allow the bulb to dip 
into the water? 

Note. Besides tbe poBsibility of impurities in the water, tbere is 
another reason that forbids us to let tbe tbermoraeter dip into the water. 
Gay-Lussao found that, for a given atmoBpheric pressure, water boils at 
different temperatures in different kinds of vessels. For example, he 
found the temperature of water boiling in a glass vessel to be higher than 
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that of water boiling at the same time in a metallic vessel. It was abown, 
however, bj Radberg tbat the temperature of the eteam which escapes 
from boiling water is the same in any kind of vessel, and depends only 
on the pressure at the surface of the water. As the result of a large 
number of experiments, Eudberg showeii that the temperature of sWam 
coming from impure water was the same as that of steam coming from 
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3!*. Cubical Expansion ; Linear Expiiiisloii. By 
Exp. 30 we learned that water (a liquid) expands when 
heated, and by Exp, 32 that air (a mixture of two gases) 
also expands when heated. When a substance (as the 
water in the bottle of Exp. 30) expands in all directions, 
we have what ia called cubical expansion. In general, all 
of the solid substances that have been examined expand 
in all directions as the temperature rises. Often, how- 
ever, the expansion in length only is observed or measured. 
This increase in the length is called the linear expansion of 
the solid. No two metals expand the same amount for the 
same rise of temperature. 

The following is an expeiiment on the measurement of 
the linear expansion of a solid. 

Experintent 40. To find by what part of its original 
length a rod of brass increases when its temperature is 
raised 1°. 

Apparatus. A Bunsen burner ; the copper boiler with cone (a 
sterilizing can makes an excellent steam generator in place of the 
boiJer and eone); two pieces of rubber tube, one about 60*"° long, 
the other about 10"" ; dividers ; a thermometer ; a meter stick ; 
linear expansion apparatus. The linear espaimion apparatus consists 
of a cylindrical tube, called the jacket, which is made of galvanised 
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iron and is closed at each end with a cork. Through a hole in each 
cork runs a brass tube whose expansion is to be measured. Pointing 
at right angles to its length, the jacket has two small side tubes, one 
near each end and another in the middle. The jacket is set in a 
horizontal position upon a wooden frame. On the frame is a vertical 
scale and a pointer. The pointer can be moved along the scale by 
the expanding rod. 

Directions. Lay the jacket (Fig. 32) in its place upon 
the frame. Rest one end of the brass tube against the 
screw, at the end of the frame remote from the scale. 




Fig. 32. 



The bit of steel wire soldered to the other end of the brass 
tube should press against the hinge of the pointer. Into 
the short tube at the middle of the jacket fit a perforated 
cork through which the thermometer passes. Over the 
end of the little side tube of the jacket next the pointer 
slip an end of the long rubber tube ; also slip an end of the 
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short rubber tube over the end of the side tube at the 
other end of the jacket. Place a beaker under the end of 
this tube in order to catch the condensed steam that would 
otherwise drip upon tlie table. To prevent the jacket from 
rotating, make the side tube, having the long mbber tube 
attached, rest against the post that suppoite the pointei'. 
Measure in centimeters and fractions of a centimeter the 
long ai-m of the pointer, that is, from the center of tlie 
hinge screw (the screw by which the pointer is pivoted) 
to the side of the scale facing the cylinder. With a pair 
of dividers get in centimeters and fractions of a centimeter 
the length of the short arm of the pointer, that is, from the 
center of the hinge screw to a point on a level with 
that where tlie bit of steel wire touches the hinge. 
See that the end of the brass rod is resting againat tlie 
sf^rew at the end of the frame; if it is not, press it back 
till it touches the screw. Take the reading of the ther- 
mometer and also the reading of the pointer on the scale. 
In taking the reading on the scale, place the eye in such 
a position that the line of vision jnst grazes the upper 
surface of the pointer. 

Have the boiler one-thirtl full of water. Put the cone 
in place and close its top by a stopple, also its side tube. 
Do not disturb the frame, pointer, or jacket. By means of 
the long rubber tube already attached, join the jacket to 
the boiler. Heat the wat«r in the boiler and let the steam 
flow through the jacket until the thermometer eolunui 
becomes stationary. Record the reading of the thermom- 
eter and also the new reading of the pointer. By laying 
the meter stick beside the jacket, get the length in centi- 
meters of the brass rod in the jacket from the outside 
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of one stopple to the outside of the other. This meas- 
urement is, of coui-se, a very rough one, and may be 
taken at any stage of the experiment. 

From the measurements you have made in this experi- 
ment answer the following que.stions : 

(1) What is the distance in centimeters that the pointer 
moves over in going from its lowest position to its highest 
on the scale ? 

(2) How many times does the movement of the pointer 
multiply the elongation of the brass rod ? 

Divide the length of llie loDg arm by that of the short 



(3) What is the amount computed {from (1) and (2)) of 
the elongation of the brass in centimetere ? 

(4) Through how many degrees of temperature was the 
brass raised? 

(5) What is the average amount of elongation of the 
brass for 1"? 

(6) What is the length of the brass rod in centimeters 
from the outside of one stopple to the outside of the other? 

(I) By what part of its original length (the length given 
in the answer to (6)) has the bi-ass rod increased for an 
increase in temperature of 1°? 

The answer to (7) is called the coefficient of linear expan- 
sion of brass, hence the 

Deflnition. The coefficient of linear expansion tells hy 
what part of its length a body has increased for a rise in 
temperature of 1°. 

Is the coefficient of linear expansion a qtiantity or a 
number ? 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. A rod of brass at 15= meaanres 2 tt. in lenglli ; at flC 
2.003 ft Find the co«fBcieut of linear expansiun. 

Solution. Increase in length of rod = 2.003 — 2 = 0.003 ft. 
Increase in temperature = 65 — 16 = 80°. 

Increase in length of rod for a rise in temperature of 1° is 
0.003 ~ BO - 0.0000375. 

The coefficient of linear expansion = 0.0000376 -^ 2 = .000019. 

The reason for calling Ilia number a coefficient comes from the fact 
that the aniounC a given length of brass will espaud, when ils temper* 
atute 1b raised 1°, can be found by multiplying the given length by 
0.000019, that is, we use it just as in algebra, where a coefficient Is a 
numerical value multiplied into a quantity. 

2. A bar of lead whose length at 0° was 152.32tm was heated to 100°, 
when its length was found to be 152.70"°. Find the coefficient of linear 
expansion of lead. 

3. A copper rod that was IS"" long at 0° was found to have increased 
in length by 2.6«™, owing to a rise of 100° in temperature. Find the 
coefficient of linear expansion of copper. 

4. Thelengthof an ironrailat 15°is30 ft. What will be its length at 
10° and at 20° ? The coefficient of linear expansion of this Iron is rit^j. 

Solution. tT^f, = 0,0000122. 

To find the length of the rail at 10° ; In cooling 1° the rail would shrink 
by 0.0000123 X 30 ft., or 0.000300 ft, ; but in cooling 5° it would BhHnk 
by an amount equal to 5 X 0,000300 ft,, or 0.00183 ft Hence tlie length 
of the rail at 10° would be 

30 - 0.001S3 = 20.00 ft. 

To find the length of the rail at 20° ; In having its temperature I'ftised 
1°, the rail would expand by 0.0000122 x 30 (t., or O.OOOSftO fl. ; but 
in having its temperature raised 5° it would expand by an amount equal 
to B X 0.000300 ft., or 0.00183 ft. Hence the lengUi of the rail at 20° 
vrould be 

30 + 0.001B3 = 30,00183 fL 

6. Wliat must be the length of a brass rod at 10° in order tlial at 
0° it may be exactly 2"> long, the coefficient of linear expansion being 
O-OOOOlti ? 
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6. Asaumiug that tlie maximum temperature of a 30-ft. i 
exposed to the Btm is 5U°, and that the tcin])(.'mturB of the air at the time 
of laying the rail is 10°, what must he the miniicuin distance apart of the 
adjacent ends of two conEecntire rails ? The coefHcient of linear expan- 
aion is 0.000012. 

7. The distance by rail from San FranciBco to Omaha is 11)14 miles. 
Assuming that the average variation of temperature throughout the 
year is 60", what is the variation in tbe total lengtli of the rails ? The 
coefficient of linear expansion is 0.000012. 

EXPANSION OF AIR 

40, Expansioiiof Air at Constant Pressure; Dalton's 
Law. In Exp. 32 you found that lieat makes air expand. 
In the experiment just performed, you found by what part 
of itself a piece of brass wiU increase in length for a rise 
in temperature of 1°. In the next experiment you are to 
0nd by what part of its volume a quantity of air, exposed 
to a constant {or uniform) pressure, wiU expand for a rise 
in temperature of 1 °. 

Experiment *1. To find by what part of its volwme at 

0° an amount of air, at constant pressure, will expand for a 
rise in temperature of 1°, 

Apparatus. A SSO"" flask fitted witli a one-hole ruliber stopple, 
having a, glass tube 3""" or 4™'" in diameter thrust through, reaching 
nearly to the bottom of the flaak and projecting about 2<™ above the 
stopple ; about 25<"" of pressure tube (to fit the glass tube) and a 
pinch-cock to close the end of it; ice-water; a Bunsen burner; a 
large glass jar ; a copper boiler. 

Ulrectious. Make sure that the flask and all tubes are 
dry. Into the flask insert the stopple with glass tube. 
Connect the rubber tube with the glass tube. Let the 



pinch-cock, aa shown in Fig. 33, be placed at the extreme 
end of the rubber tube farthest from the stopple, (Why?) 
Have ready warm wat«r in the 
boiler. Open the cock and plunge 
the flask beneath the water, but 
do not get any \vater into the 
flask or tubes. (Why ?) By lay- 
ing a piece of wood, with a weight 
on it, acroaa the boiler, keep tlie 
flask submerged. Biing the water 
to the boiling-point. Boil for 
five minutes, so tiiat the tem- 
perature of the air in the flask > 
may become 100°. Clowe the 
pinch-cock and remove the flask 
from the hot water. Tlu'ow a 
cloth round the flask, as it may 
collapse. (Why?) When cool, fkj. 33. 

open the piueh-cock under iced water. When as much 
water as possible has entered, close the cock. Put the flawk 
into the jar filled with ice-water, in which there are many 
lumps of ice, and keep it submerged five minutes, so that 
the temperature of the air in the flask may become 0°. 
Have at band a beaker containing ice-watet, under the sur- 
face of which again open the cock. Make the level of tlie 
water in the flask and that of the water in the beaker the 
same, and then close the cock. Remove the flask from 
the ice-water. Loosen the stopple, raise the rubber tube into 
a vertical position, and open the cock to let the water run 
into the flask. (Why ?) Get the volume of water in the flask ; 
also the total contents of the flask when the tube is in place. 




From the measurements you have made in this experi- 
ment answer the following questions : 

(1) What was the volume of air experimented uiKiii at 
100"? 

(2) What was its volume at 0° ? 

(3) How much would the volume of air at 0° expand 
in having its temperature raised 100"? 

(4) How much in having ita temperature raised 1°? 

(5) By what part of its volume at 0° would the air 
expand for a rise in temperature of 1° ? 

Reduce the decimal frsietion, the answer to (5), to a 
common fraction with 1 for its numerator. 

(For exanaple, the decimal fraction 0.0(13 is the sai 
■ fraction ij^j. To reduce jd^c to a fraction liaving 1 
divide botli numerator and denominator by 3. Tlie result is j\j, approxi- 
mately.) 

What is the denominator of the common fraction to 
which you have reduced the decimal fraction ? 

At what temperature would 1"" of air, measured at 0", 
become 2"°? 

At what temperature would 1''" of air, nieaiured at 0°, 
become 0.5™? 

The relation which connects the different volumes a 
mass of air may have and the corresponding temperatures, 
and which enables us to answer questions like those just 
asked, is called Dalton's Law. 

State Dalton's Law. 

Note. Dalton's Law is also frequently called the TjHW of Charles. 
Dalton, in 1801, first published the law. Gay-Lussac, independently of 
Dalton, published the law in 1S02. In hia publication, Gay-Lussac states 
that Charles (1746-1823), Prote.ssor of Physics at Paris, had in 1787 noted 
tbe law, but had v 
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41. The Air Tliermometer ; the Absolute Zero. 
Careful experiments have shown that not only air but all 
gases also expand hy jj^, or O.0O36G, of their volume at 
0° for each degree in increase in temperature, and contract 
by a like amount (of their volume at 0°) for each degree in 
fall of temperature. This I'egularity in the expansion ami 
contraction of gases has led to the construction of the air 
thermometer, in which are observed the changes in volume 
of a quantity of air so confined that, no matter how much 
it may expand or contract, its- pressure will always be 
constant. While we shall not describe the eonsti'uction 
of an actual air thermometer, an instrument cumbersome 
and, in pi-actice, difficult to use (in fact, it is used only 
occasionally as a standard with which to compare mercuiy 
thermometera that are for use in delicate work), wo shall 
describe an ideal instniment which will make clear the 
action of the air thermometer in practice, 

This ideal instniment (Fig. 34) consists of a long hori- 
zontal glass tube of uniform bore, closed at one end and 
graduated in etjual parts. It contains a quantity of dry 



air which, at 0°, occupies 273 of these parts, and which is 
cut off from the external air by a small pellet of mercury. 
Aa a quantity of air at 0°, when heated 1°, expands by 
jIj of its volume, it follows that if the air iu the tube 
has its temperature raised 1°, the volume wliich it will 
ugguijy will be 274 of these parts. Had the temperature 
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been raised to 10°, the volume of the air would have been 
283 of these pai-ta. Ah the tempei'atiu-e rises, the air will 
occupy more and more of these parts. On the other hand, 
had the air in the tube been cooled to —1°, the volume 
of air would have occupied 272 parts ; if cooled to —10°, 
the volame occupied would have been 263 parts. As the 
cooling continues, the volume of air goes on shrinking; 
and Dalton's Law [The volume of a gas measured at 0° 
increases (or diminishes) by ^-^ of itself for every degree 
that the temperature increases (or diminishes).'] has been 
found to hold for the lowest temperatures that we have 
obtained. So low a temperature as — 273° has never 
been reached, but, theoretically, the volume occupied by 
a gas at this extremely low temperatui'e would be no space 
at all. (In all probability a gas, when Cooled, would 
become a liquid long before the temperature fell as far 
as — 273°; should the gas have then become a liquid, 
Dalton'a Law of coui-se would no longer apply.) 

The point — 273° is called the absolute zero of the 
air thermometer, and it is extremely convenient, in deal- 
ing witli questions relating to gases, to reckon tempera^ 
tares not from the freezing-point, but from the absolute 
zero. The closed end of the tube is marked 0", and the 
freezing-point, which is marked 0° on the Centigrade 
scale, would be marked 273° on this absolute scale. 
(Why?) To get the absolute temperature in Centigrade 
degrees, we have only to add 273° to the reading of the 
Centigrade scale. 

QcKSTioNs. What is the absolute temperature, when the temperature 
on the Centigrade scale ia 0° ? 10°? 100°? 273°? -10°? -100°? 
-873" ? 



Daltou'a Law might be stated thus : The, volume of a 
yaa varies direetly an its ti'mperature on the absolute scale. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. If the volume of a certain amount of ; 
be its volume at 150° ? 

Solution. B7 Dalton^a Law In the form just Btat«d, we 
50 -I- 2T3 : 150 + 273 - 500 : x, 
or 323 : 423 = 500 : X. 

whence 3231 = 211500, 



500™ at 50°, what would 



2. A quantity of oxygen occupies 150™ at 15°, What space will it 
oeoapy if the temperature is reduced tJD 0° ? 

3. A gas has its temperature raised from 8° to 72° i at the latter tem- 
perature it occupies 12 lit«ra. What was its original volume ? 

NOTB. 1 liter = 1000^'^. 

4. At 0°, the space occupied by 1.203s of air is 1 liter. At what lem- 
jierature will the weight of 1 liter of air be le ? 

42. Problems Involving both Boyle's Law and 
Dalton'8 Law. When the pressure changes and the 
temperature does not, Boyle's Law gives ua the means 
of finding the volume of a gas ; on the other hand, 
when the temperature changes and the pressure does 
not, Dalton's Law gives us the means of finding the 
volume of the gas. 

There is a class of problems in which we are required 
to find the volume after the gaa has undergone a change 
both in pressure and in temperature. In solving such 
problems, first fintl the volume that would result from a 
change in pressure, and then find what this volume would 
become when the temperature is changed. In the follow- 
ing set of examples, both Boyle's Law and Dalton'a Law 
I are involved. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A gas of volume 304cc, temperature 127**, and pressure 75c™ has its 
pressure raised to 76cn» and its temperature lowered to 27°. Find its 
volume after these changes. 

Solution. Let x denote the required volume, then collecting what is 
given in the problem, we have 

V P t 

304 75 127 

X 76 27 

Supposing the temperature to remain constant, let us denote by y the 

volume of the gas after the pressure has changed from 75^™ to 76cm. By 

Boyle's Law, we have 

304 : y = 76 : 75, 

76y = 22800, 

.-. y = 300CC. 

Now find the volume, x, which the volume 300<« becomes after the 
temperature has changed from 127° to 27°. By Dalton's Law, we have 

300 : X = 127 + 273 : 27 + 273, 
300 : X = 400 : 300, 
400x = lM)000, 
X = 225CC. 

Hence, the volume which results from the change in pressure and the 
change in temperature is 225cc. 

2. The volume of a certain quantity of air at 27°, and under a pres- 
sure of 75c»", is lOOOcc. What would be its volume at 127° under a pres- 
sure of 150c™ ? 

3. If a mass of air has a volume of 140^^ when the temperature is 
136°. 5 and the pressure is 57^", what will the volume become when the 
temperature is 0° and the pressure is 76*™ ? 

4. If a mass of air has a volume of 300cc when the temperature is 0° 
and the pressure 76c™, what will the volume become when the tempera- 
ture is 91° and the pressure is 95c»n ? 

5. When the temperature is 99° and the pressure is 95c™, a mass of 
gas has a volume of 320cc. What must be the temperature in order that 
the gas may have a volume of 300cc, when the pressure is 76c™ p 
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6. U a masa of gas lias a volume Vi when the pruasure is Pj and the 
temperature ia tj , and a volume Vj when the preasure is Pi and the tem- 
perature is ti , show that 



:, + 27.'!, and 1\ = U. 



TRANSMiaSIOIT OF HEAT. 

43. Conduction, Convection, and Kadiation of Heat. 

Heat is communioated from one body to another by one or 
more of the three ways, conduction, conveetion, and radia- 
tion. It will be the object of the next five experiments to 
make you acquainted with these tlu'ee ways by which heat 
is communicatad. 

Experiment 42. To find whfther wood or copper i» the 
better conductor of heat. 

Apparatus. A match ; a piece of copper wire of the same size as 
the match ; a Bitnsen burner. 

Directions. Between the thumb and the forefinger of 
one hand hold the match by its end ; in the same manner 
with the other hand hold the copper wire. In the tip of 
the flame of the Bunsen burner thrust together the end 
of the match and the end of the wire. 

Which can you hold the longei' ? 

Which is a good conductor of heat? 

Which is a xwor conductor of heat? 

Experiment 43. To find whether copper or iron is the 
better conductor of heat. 
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Directions. Hold one wire in each hand so that the 
ends shall be together in the top of the flame. 

Which is the better conductor ? 

What is the reason for your answer ? 

Why doea a piece of oil-cloth feel cold when you step 
upon it with the bare feet, while a piece of woolen carpet 
feels warm ? 

Why are wooden bandlea put on soldering-irona ? 

Experiment 44. To find what is meant b^ convection qf 
heat. 

Apparatus. A Buiisen burn«r. 

Directions. Hold yonr open hand pahn downwards as 
high above the flame of the Bunsen burner as you can, 
and lower it gradually. Estimate or measure roughly the 
distance above the flame at which the temperature becomes 
unbearable. 

The gases produced by the chemical action in the flame 
are hot and expand. The cooler air pushes them up. 
They strike the hand and warm it. 

Experiment 45. To find whether water is heated hy 
convection, when heat is applied beneath. 

AppaxatQB. A Bnnaen burner ; a. retort-stand and ring ; a piece 
of wire gauze about 15"™ square ; a beaker ; fine sawdust or bran. 

Directions. Into the beaker half full of water sprinkle 
a little pinch of sawdust, then place the beaker on the 
gauze and heat it over the flame. 

By watching the movements of the sawduat, should you 
infer that the water is heated by convection ? 
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What peculiarity in the movements of the sawdust 
would lead you to the conclusion that the water in this 
experiment is heated by convection ? 

ExpeiimeDt 46. To find what is meant by radiation of 



ApparatUB. A Buiisen burner. 

Uirections. In Exp, 44 you found how close the hand, 
when held above, could approach the flame. At this same 
distance from the side of the flame hold the hand and 
gradually bring it nearer and nearer. 

How close can the hand approach ? 

Why is not the heat which reaches your hand l>rought 
to ifc by convection ? 

Why is not the heat conducted to your hand ? 

Heat that passes through a medium without warming 
it, but is capable of wai'ming an object even at a great 
distance from the source of heat, is called radiated heat. 

The heat which we receive from the sun reaches our 
earth through the immense space between the sun and 
the earth by radiation. 

Point out how the fliime of the Bunsen burner illus- 
trates the thi-ee modes (convection, conduction, and 
radiation) by whicli heat may pass from one point io 
another. 

By how many of the tbree modes by which heat is trans- 
mitted is your school building warmed ? 

In what way do the glowing coals in an open grate 
give heat to a room ? 

Why is an open grate a good means of ventilation ? 
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44. MeasuremeDts of Quantities of Heat. In the 

measurements we have made thus far, we have used as 
our unit of length the centimeter ; as our uuit of weightr 
the gram. In measuring quantities of heat, we shall use 
a special unit. This unit of heat is named the calorie 
(pronounced cdl'orie). 

I>efliiltlon, The calorie (the unit of heat) is the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of 1" of water 1°. 

The beginner often asks the question, " How much heat 
is there in a calorie?" Remember that the calorie is a 
unit of heat, just as the centimeter is a unit of length. 

Experiment 47. To find whether the quantity of heat 
given up by a known weight of water in falling through a 
certain ratige of temperature in one part of tlie thermometric 
scale is able to raise the same icei^ht of water through the 
same number of degrees in a different part of the scale. 

Apparatus. Two nickel-plated cups ; a copper boiler ; a, Buuaen 
burner ; a thermometer ; a 100"i« graduitte. 

Directiona. Into one of the eupa pour 175* of cold 
water (temperature 5° to 10°), into the other pour ITS* of 
warm water {temperature 50° to 60"). Stir the cold water 
with the thermometer and note its temperature ; then, 
stirring as before, immediately take the temperature of 
the warm water. Before the warm water has had time to 
cool below the temperature you have noted, pour it all 
into the cold water, stir the mixture well with the ther- 
mometer, and take the temperatui-e. 
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Why should a liquid be thoronghlji stirred before taking 
its tempei-ature ? 

How many degrees has the temperature of the hot 
water fallen? 

How many degrees has the temperature of the cold 
water risen? 

In what way (conduction, convection, or radiation) does 
the cold water receive heat before it is mixed with the 
warm? 

In what way does the warm water, before mixing, lose 
heat '! 

This experiment leads to the following definition : 

Definition. The calorie is the amount of heat which 1' 
of water gives up in cooling 1°. 

Bxperiment 48. To find the temperature resultin;/ 
from mixing equal weights of water and mereiirg of different 
temperatures. 

Apparatus. A copper boiler ; Bunaeii liiiriier ; iron pan ; ther- 
mometer ; a lOO'^" graduate ; tliree beakers of nearly equal size ; 

Directions. In the gi-aduate, placed in the pan, meas- 
ure out 100* of mercury (sp. gr, ^ 13.6). Pour the 
mercuiy into the beaker, and put the beaker into the 
water in the copper boiler with the lighted burner 
beneath. Keep the mei-cury dry. 

Make ready in a Iwaker 100* of water 10° colder than 
the air of the room. (Why?) Have the mercury 10° 
warmer than the air of the room. (Wiiy?) Then pour 
both, the water first, into the third beaker, which should 
have the same tempei'ature as the air of the room, the 
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temperature that it will have, of conrae, if the heaker has 
heen standing iu the room for a little while. With tlie 
thermometer, stir the two liquids thoroughly, for about 
half a minute. Note the temperature of the mixture. 

Which liquid appears to have had the greater influeuce 
in producing the final temperature ? 

Using the aame weights of water and dry mercury as 
before, repeat the experiment ; only have the temperature 
of the mercury 10° below the temperature of the air of 
the room, and the water 10° above the temperatui-e of the 
air of the room. 

In this case which liquid has the greater effect in pro- 
ducing the final temperature? 

Would it take as much heat to warm 1* of mercury 1° 
as to warm 1* of water 1°? 

45. Thermal Capacity i Calorlmetry J Method of 

Mixtiires. The thermal capacity of a body (solid, Uquid, 
) is the number of calories (see Def., page 100) 
to raise its temperature 1°. The process of 
measuring quantities of heat, for example, the thermal 
capacity of a body, is called ealorimetry. One of the 
methods of ealorimetry, called the method of mixtures, is 
very common, and ia that which you will employ in 
your work in ealorimetry. The method of mixtures 
consists essentially in putting the liody to be tested, after 
its weight and temperature have been noted, into a quan- 
tity of water of known weight, whose temperature ia 
known but is different from that of the body. The 
resulting common temperature, known as the temperature 
^ the mixture, is noted. 
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The body may be a solid, ao that ifr aud the water uoiild 
not be litei*ally mu-ed. It is eustomaiy, however, to refer 
to a solid and the water, when put together iu one vessel, 
as the mii'ttire. 

Experiment 49. To find, by th method of mixtures, 
t/ie a?nount of heat given out hi/ 1" of lead m coohny 1° 

Apparatus. Lead shot a copppr dipper to heat the aLot in , a 
coppiT holier ; a thermometer , a calonniPter (this is a tall cup of 
iiiokle-plated hraas, lirightly polisliPiJ) a platform baliace a bttle 
ice-water a lllfl'"' graduate ; a piece of cardboard to cover tlie 

Directions. Into the dipper put 500' of shot. Cover 
the top of the dipper witli the 
(rardboanl, in order to keep tlie 
shot from being cooled by aii' 
eurrents. Through a hole in 
the cardboai'd pass the thei'- 
mometer and plunge its bulb 
into the shot. In the boiler 
place the dipper with its flange 
resting on the top (Fig. 35). 
In order that there may be no 
danger of boiling the water in 
the boiler all away, have the 
water reach nearly to the bot- 
tom of the dipper at the start. 
Close the side tube of the 
boiler with a stopple, so that 
the steam will have to pass out under the flange of 
the dijjper. 
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While the shot are heating, wipe and weigh the calo- 
rimeter (pronounced calo-rim'e-ter), and measure out 100* 
of water whose tempei'ature is 6° or 8° colder than the air 
of the room, that is, 6° or 8° below the temperature aw 
indicated by a the nno meter near the spot where the 
experiment is to be performed. Pour the water into 
the calorimetei', and place it couvenieutly near the heat^ 
ing apparatus, but shielded from the heat. 

When the temperature of the shot has become practi- 
cally constant, that is, about 100°, remove' the thermom- 
eter, and allow it to cool till the column stands at about 
50° or 40°. Then put the thermometer into the calo- 
rimeter, stir the water and give the thermometer time 
to come to the temperature of the water. Record the 
temperature of the water. Meanwhile, stir the «hot fre- 
quently with an iron i-od or any convenient object. Then 
take the thermometer out of the water. Take the dipper 
. fc-om the boUer, remove the cardlioard (no time should be 
lost in this part of the experiment, for the dipper and its 
contents after being taken from the boiler immediately 
begin to cool), taking care to spill neither shot nor water, 
verj' quickly pour the shot into the calorimeter. (This can 
he successfully done by the student, if he has practised 
lieforehand pouring some shot from a dipper into an empty 
calorimeter.) At once stir the mixture of shot and 
water quickly and thoroughly with the theiTaometer. 
Record the reading of the thennometer as soon as the 
shot and water have reached a common temperature, 
which will prol)ably he a few degrees above the temper- 
ature of the room. It is of importance to get this tem- 
perature accurately. With vigorous stirring it takes but 
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a few seconds for the water and the lead to reach a com- 
mon temperature. Glance at the thermometer column 
frequently ; after the first somewhat violent fluctuations 
the mercury will become stationary for an instant and 
then begin to fall slowly ; the reading of the column, at 
tlie instant when it becomes stationary, is the one to be 
noted. 

From the data obtained answer the following questions : 

(1) If X denotes the amount of heat given out by 1* of 
lead in falling 1°, how much beat would be given out by 
the whole mass of lead in falling 1°? 

(2) How much heat would Ije given out by the whole 
mass of lead in falling from the temperature it had when 
it entered the watei' to the temperature of the mixture ? 

(Tbe heat gisen out by the lead warmed the calorimeler and the water 
ill it. Both the water nud the calorimeter had the same temiierature.) 

(3) How much heat does it take to raise 1* of water 
t°? (See Def., page 100.) 

(4) How much heat does it take to raise the wliole 
mass of water 1°'.' 

(5) How much heat does it take to raise the whole 
mass of water from the temperature it had when tlie shot 
were poured in to the temperature of the mixture? 

(6) If it takes 0.1 of a calorie to raise 1^ of the sub- 
stance of which the calorimeter is made 1°, how much 
heat will it take to raise the temperature of the whole 
calorimeter 1°? 

(7) How much heat will it take to raise the whole 
calorimeter from its tem[)eratHi'e when the shot entered 
to the temperaluie of the mixture ? 
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Wlieu you have answered the questions, make an equa- 
tion. Oh one side put the expression [the answer to (2)] 
for the quantity of heat given out by the lead in cooling ; 
on the othev, the quantity of heat received by the water 
[the answer to (5)] plus the quantity of heat received by 
the calorimeter [the answer to (7)]. On solving this 
equation, you will get the amount of heat given out by 
1^ of lead in cooling 1°, 

A special name is given to the numerical value of the 
amount of heat yielded by 1* of a substance when its 
temperature falls 1°. This value is called the specific 
heat of the substance. The amount of heat necessary 
to raise 1* of a substance 1° is equal to the amount of 
heat given out by 1^ of the substance when its teniperar 
ture falls 1°; hence, 

Dcfluition, The specific heat of a substance is the numer- 
ical value of the thermal capacity of P of the substance. 

Note. The answer to (6) is called the water equivalent ol the calori- - 
meter. Why f 

QcESTioNs. What is the specific heat of water ? of the calorimeter ? 
What was the tbennal capacity of the lead oaed in the preceding experi- 
ment ? of the water ? of the calorimeter ? 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Into HOeof water at 15", contained in a vessel the thermal capacity 
of which is equal to that of lOe of waWr, are put 200a of a certain solid 
at 100°, and the resnlting temperature of the whole ia 25°. Compnte tlie 
specific heat of the aolid. 

Sulutian. Let z denote the specific heat of the solid. 

Then 200 (100 — 25) i — the nuniher of calories given out by the lead 
in cooling from 100° to 25°. 
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110 (25 — 15) = the nnmber of caloviea received liy the water 
in bafing its temperature raised frtim 15° 
10 25". 
10 (26 — 15) = the number of calories received by the calo- 
rimeter in having it8 temperatiu'e raised from 
16" to 25». 
Now the number of calories given out by the lead were received 
by the water and the calorimeter, bo we can add tog<!ther the calories 
received by the water and the calorimeter and form an equation by 
pDttiug this Bum equal to the number of calories given out by the lead ; 
that is, 

200 (100 - 26) a = 110 (26 - 16) + 10 (25 - 16). 
8olving this equation, we have x — 0.U8. 

2. Acoilof copper wire weighing 46. 1» was dropped into a calorimeter 
containing 62.51 of water at 10°. The copper hefore immersion was at 
9if.6, and the common temperature of copper and water after immeraion 
wSB lll°.8. Find the speciflc heat of the copper wire. 

NoTK. When nothing is said about the weight of the calorimeter, as 
in the example just given, make no account of the calorimeter in the 
computation. 

3. Find the speciSc heat of a substance 1UW of which at 00°, when 
immer^eil in 250e of water at 12°, gives a resulting temperature of 18°. 

4> Compute the specific heat of silver from the following data : 
Weight of silver - 10.2i! 

Weight of water = 84ff 

Temperature of silver = 102° 

Initial temperature of water = 11°.08 
Temperature of mixture — 11°.69 
6. If the specific heat of mercury is 0.0333, what will be the temper- 
ature of 100! of water taken at 0°, into which lOOOe of mercury at 100° 
are poured and thoroughly stirred 7 

SolvtUm. Let 1° denote the required temperature. 
Then 1000 (100 — () O.OS.'ia = nuraher of calories of heat given out by 
mercury in cooling from 100- to P. 
100 (( — 0) = number of caloriea of heat received by 

the water in having its temperaturti 
raised from 0° to t°. 
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Tbese two quaatitiea of heat are equal, hence we form the equatiou 
1000 (100 - i) 0.0333 = 100 (i - 0). 

On solving this equation, t = 25° (nearly). 

6. Equal volumes of turpentine at 70° and of alcohol at 10° are 
mixed ; find the resulting temperature. (Specific gravity of turpeniinc. 
O.BT; of alcohol, 0.80. Specific heat of turpentine, 0.4T; of alcohol, 
0.63.) 

IiA'XtSNT HEAT. 

4B. Cliau^e of Stjite. Every substance with which 
we are aequaiuted must be in one of the three states, or 
forms, the solid, the liquid, or the gaseous. Sometimes 
we find a substance in the solid state, sometimes in the 
liquid state, and sometimes in the gaseous. For example, 
water is a substance with which we ai'e acquainted in the 
solid state (as ice), in the liquid state, and in the gaseous 
state (as steam). When a solid, such as ice, melts, it passes 
from the solid state into the liquid. The solid is said to 
have undergone a change of state. On the other hand, 
when a liquid, like water, freezes, it has passed from the 
liquid to the solid state. In this case also a change of 
state has taken place. When a liquid, hke water, paases 
into the gaseous form, as steam, or when the gas con- 
denses, or passes back to a liquid, there is also a change 
of state. In brief, then, when a substance passes from 
one of these states to another, a change of state is said to 
have taken place. 

Tlie next three experiments deal with change of state. 

Experiment 50. To find what ehange» in temperature 
are produced hy applying heat to equal weights of ice and 
ice-water, contained in separate vessels. 
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Apparatus. Two similar beakers ; a small pan about 3 iimhes 
deep; a tlierrao meter ; a Biinaen bm-ner ; a retortatailtl and ring; 
ice ; a plutfarm balance. 

Directions. Fill one beaker two-thirds full of small 
pieces of lee, and put into the othtsr au equal weight of ice- 
water. In the pan of boiling water that you have just 
removed from the flame, put both beakers, after noting 
the temperature of each. Without putting the pan over 
the fiame again, stir the ice almost constantly, and occa- 
sionally stir the water in the other beaker. Let the 
beakei-s stand in tlie hot water till nearly all the ice has 
melted, then quickly note the temperature of each. 

Both beakera are of the same size and have stood in the 
hot water foi' the same length of time. 

In which one does the temperature remain unchanged, 
or almost unchanged ? 

As both beakers were at the same or nearly the same 
temperature at the start, what has become of the heat 
that went to the beaker in which the temperature rose 
the least? 

In what state were the contents of this beaker before 
it was put into the hot water 'I 

In what state were the contents after it had been sub 
jeeted to heat ? 

Definition, llie heat req^nred by suhdaftces for changiu-j 
their state is called latent heat. 

A better name is heat of fusion, when the change is from 
solid to liquid; heat of vaporization, wlien the change is 
£rom liquid to vapor. Heat of fusion is sometimes called 
latetU heat of melliny. 
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l>eflnltlo&. The keaf. that is used in raiBitty the temper^ 
ature of a body is called seiisi/ile heat, an it can be perceived 
by the sense of touch. 

Experiment 51. To find the amount of heat neeessary 
to change 1" of ice whose temperature is 0° into 1^ of water 
whose temperature is 0°. 

ApparatuB. A calorimeter ; a platform balauce ; a thermometer; 
a piece of cardboaiil to cover calorimeter; clear ice. 

Directloos. Record the weight of tiie calorimeter. 
Put into the calorhneter 200* of water whose tenipeiuture 
is about 55°. Cover the calorimeter with the piece of 
cai-iilxiavd, having a notch at one side to admit the ther- 
mometer. (The cardboai'd retards the evaporation of the 
water.) Take a lump of clear ice weighing from liO* to 
160*, which ahould have been selected before the warm 
wat«r was put into the calorimeter, and in an ice-cutting 
machine or in a cold box break it up quickly into pieces 
about as lai'ge as chestnuts. Use neither snow nor snow- 
ice. Record the temperatm-e of the wnt«r after stirring, 
and immediately, avoiding the wetter portions, put into 
the calorimeter about 100* of the ice. Do not weigh out 
100* of crushed ice, but estimate the amount as nearly as 
you can. Stir thoroughly, though not violently, with the 
thennometer. As the last particles of ice melt, record the 
temperature indicated by the thermometer. If so much 
ice has been put in as to cool the water below 5°, dip out 
the ice which remains unmelted, taking out as little water 
as possible. Weigh the calorimeter and contents to find 
the weight of ice melted. 
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By means of the data obtained answer the following 
questions, which indicate the course of reasoning that must 
be gone through in order to find the number of calories 
necessary to melt 1* of ice without changing its temperature. 

(1) If X denotes the number of calories required to 
melt 1* of ice, how many calories are necessary to melt the 
whole weight of ice ? 

(2) How much heat is required to raise the temper- 
atm-e of 1« of water 1°? (See Def., page 100.) 

(3) How many calories are required to raise the tem- 
perature of the liquefied ice (ice-water) from 0° to the 
temperature of the mixture ? 

(4) How much heat is given out by 1^ of water in 
cooling 1°? (See Def., page 101.) 

(5) How many calories are given out by the warm 
water in cooling to the temperature of the mixture ? 

(6) In cooling 1°, what part of a calorie is given out by 
1* of the substance of which the calorimeter is made? 

(The specific heat of the calorimeter is 0.1.) 

(7) How many calories are given out by the whole 
calorimeter in cooling 1°? 

(8) How many calories are given out by the calorimeter 
in cooling from its first temperature to the temperature of 
the mixture? 

(The first temperature of the calorimeter is the same as that of the 
water in it at the start.) 

Make an equation, putting on one side the quantity of 
heat necessary to melt the ice [answer to (1)] plus the 
quantity of heat necessary to raise the ice-water to the 
temperature of the mixture [answer to (3)] ; on the other, 
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[Hit the quantity of heat given out by the water in cooling 
to the temperature of the mixture [answer to (5)] plus the 
quantity of heat given out by the calorimeter in cooling 
to the same temperature [iiuswer to (8)]. On solving this 
equation you will get the quantity of heat necessary to 
melt 1^ of ice. 

UeftnitioD. The latent heat of fusion of a substance is 
the number of miitg of heat required to change P of the 
suhstanee at it» jitelting-point into liquid at the same temper- 
ature. 

How many Uiiite of heat are required to melt 1" of ice? 

How many units of heat will be given out by 1* of ice- 
water in freezing '? 

Wliidli takes the moi-e heat, to melt 1* of ice, or to 
raise the temperature of 1* of water from 0° to 100"? 

EXAMPLES. 
1. From tlif follinviup oniieiiiLiema,! daU find tlielattal lifat of water: 
Wfiglit nf wa,H'r = 200b. 

Temperature of wtitiT = 58°. 

Weight of ice = 118«. 

Temperatare of mixture whun all the ice was melted — 8°. 
(lAtent heal of viaU-r is anntlier name for latent heat of nitlting.) 
Sulntion. Iiet Z denote the number of calories neeessar; to melt U 
Of ice, 

Tben 118 -e = nomber of caluries neceEsary to. melt the whole 

weight of ice. 
118 (8 — 1){ = iiuiiiberof caloriea necessary to raise the liquellcd 

ice from 0° to 8'. 
200 (68 — 8) = numher of calories given out by the warm water 
in cooling from 68° tu 8°. 



Now tliB number of calories received by the Ice in melting and by the 
liquefied ice in having its temperature raised from 0° to 8° waa given out 
by the warm water when its temperature fell from 58" to 8° ; in other 
words, the heat given out by the warm water iu cooling went to melt 
the ice and to raise the temperature of Che liquefied ice, so we have the 
equation 

118 a + IIB (8 - OJ = 200 (68 - 8). 
.*. t = 70.?calorieB. 

a. As the result of experiment, it ia found that 25b of copper at the 
temperature of 100° are juat sufBcient to melt 2.875« of ice at 0°, bo that 
the water and the copper are finally at 0°. Taking 80 calories as tie 
latent heat of water, from these data find the specific heat of copper. 

3. What quantity of water at 15" will be required to melt lOOOt of ice 
a that the resulting mixture ahaH be at 5° 7 (Take tlie latent heat 
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Experinient 62. To Jind the number of calories 1" of 
steam, whose temperature is 100°, gives up in changing into 
water at 100°. 

ApparatuB. A calorimeter ; a thermometer ; a " trap" (consisting 
of a side-iiected tesMube with a perforated stopple, through which, 
and reaching nearly to the bottom oE the test-tube, a piece of glass 
tube is thrust) ; a copper boiler with a cone (or better a sterilizing 
can) ! a Bunsen burner ; a piece of cardboard to cover the calo- 
rimeter (this cardboard should have a notch at one edge to admit 
the tube conducting the steam, and in the middle a perforation tci 
admit the thermometer) ; two pieces of rubber tube, one about SO"™ 
in length, the other about 10"". 

Note. The object of the trap is to catch the water from the steam 
that is condensed, when it passes from the boiler through the long tube ; 
the steam must pass through a long tube in ortler to keep Uie calorimeter 
a long distance from the Bonsen burner, otherwise the contents of the 
calorimeter would have Its temperature raised by the heat of the flame. 

IHrections. Fill the boiler one-third full of water. 
Fit a isoiie tightly on the boiler (Fig. 36). Stop the open- 
ing in the apex of the cone and also the side tube near 
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the apex. Over the side tube of the boiler slip the longer 
piece of rubber tulje. Slip its other end over the end of 
the glasa tube that i-eachea to the middle of the test-tube. 
Over the side tube of the test-tube slip the short piece of 
rubber tube with a bit of glasa tube in one end. 




Record the weight of tlie caltnimeter. Then weigh care- 
fully in the calorimeter 275* of wat«r whose temperature 
is about 15° below the temperature of the room. When 
the steam flows strongly tlu'ough the trap, the mouth of 
the rubber tube, attached to the side tube, should be 
plunged beneath the surface of the water in the calorime- 
ter, hut not BO deep aa to prevent the steam from con- 
densing with a very audible sound. Cover the calorimeter 
with the cai'dboard, and through the opening pass the 



thermometer. Frequently stir the water with the ther- 
mometer. Screen the calorimeter fi-om the heat radiated 
by the flame aud other hot objects. When, by the con- 
densation of the steam, the temperature of the water haa 
been raised about 15° above the tempeiuture of the room, 
remove the tube fi'om the water. Stir the water thoroughly 
with the thermometer and take its temperature. 

"What was the object in having the final tempeiature of 
the water as much above the temperature of the I'oora as 
the initial temperature of the water was below it ? 

Weigh the calorimeter aud contents, and thus find the 
weight of the condensed steam. Thia weighing is very 
important and should be carefully done. 

Notice that there are two portions of heat yielded to the 
cold water and to the calorimeter ; one coming from the 
steam duiing the act of condensation, the other coming 
from the condensed steam (water at 100°) while cooling 
to the final temperature. 

Ill the eomi)utation of the latent heat of vaporization, 
take 0.1 as the specific heat of the substance of which the 
calorimeter is made. 

(1) If X denotes the number of calories given up by 1« 
of steam at 100° in changing into water at 100°, how 
many calories are given up by the whole weight of the 
steam during this change ? 

(2) How many calories are given u]) by 1* of water in 
cooHng 1"? (See Def., page 101.) 

(3) How many calories are given up by the condensed 
steam (water at 100°) in cooling 1° ? 

(4) How many calories are given up by the condensed 
steam in cooling to the temperature of the mixture ? 
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(0) How many Ciiloriea ai-e required to raise the temper- 
ature of 1* of water 1° ? (See Def., page 100.) 

(6) How many calories are required to ntiae the whole 
weight of cold water from ita Qist temperature to the 
temperature of the mixture ? 

(7) How many calories are required to i-aise 1° the tem- 
perature of 1* of the substance of which the calorimeter 
18 made ? 

(8) How many calories are required to raise the temper- 
ature of the whole calorimeter 1° ? 

(9) How many calories are required to raise the ealo- 
limeter fi-om its first temperature (the temperatura of the 
water at first) to the temperature of the mixture ? 

Make an equation, putting on one side the quantity of 
heat given up by the steam in changing into water [answer 
to (1)] plus the quantity of heat given up by the condensed 
steam in cooling to the temperature of the mixtui'e [answer 
to (4)] i on the other, the quantity of heat necessary to raise 
the cold water from its fii-st temperature to that of the 
mixture [answer to (6)] plus the quantity of heat reqtiired 
to raise the calorimeter from its first temperature to the 
temperature of the mixture [answer to (9)]. On solving 
this equation you will get the quantity of heat given up 
by 1* of steam in changing into water. 

How many calories would be required to change 1* of 
water whose temperature is 100° into steam whose temper- 
ature is 100° ? 

Which would give out the greater amount of heat, 
1* of steam whose temperatiu^ is 100° in changing into 
water, or 1* of water in cooling from 100° to 0"? 
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QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES. 

1. Why Is steam Bucb an eSeotive a^nt in heating buildiagG ? 

tjcGOBHTiOH. CooHidet tlie amount of Iieat given out by stea,m in 
condensing. 

2> Beginning with the fire beneath the steam boiler, describe as full; 
as you can the traosfeteaces of Iieat that occur in tiie process of beating a 
room by oieans of cods of eteam-pipe. 

3. Using as a model the definition of the latent heat of fusion, page 
I VI, state a definition (or the latent keat of taporizatioa. 

4. From the results of the following experiment, allowing for the heat 
absorbed by the brass calorimeter, compute the latent heat of steam (the 
latent heat of raporizatiun): 

Weight of calorimeter - 326.3*. 

Weight of calorimeter and water = 7-i7.7«. 

Weight of steam coudGnsed — 16.3S«. 

Temperature of steam = 100". 
Temperature of water before experiment = V.S. 

Temperature of water aCtur eiperinient = ()2''.G. 

Specific heat of brass = V.09. 

6. A resael containing 30e of ice Is placed over a Bunsen burner ; how 
many calories will be required to melt the ice ami to vaporize the water 
completely ? (T,atent heat of fusion, 80 ; latent beat of vaiiorization, 536.) 

47. Freezlng-Mlxtiires. When ice melts, Tieat dia- 
appears. The fonn of the ice is changed from the solid 
to the liquid, but there is no marted rise in temperature 
till all the ice has vanished. The heat that has dis- 
appeared in this process has gone to change the form of 
the substance, without appreciably raising the temperature 
of the water as long as any of the ice remains. When ice 
melts, heat passes from surrounding objects that have a 
higher temperature than that of the ice to the ice itself ; 
consequently, those objects which in this manner part with 
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heat must become colder, unless heat is constantly supplied 
to them. When salt ia mixed with ice the ice melts more 
quieklj and so takes heat more rapidly from surrounding 
objects. A mixture of ice and salt is caUed a freezing- 
mixture. When this mixture surrounds a freezer full of 
cream, the cream freezes. The mixture in becoming liquid 
has taken heat from the cream, and the cream has frozen. 
Ih the freezing-mixture colder than the cream? This ia 
a pertinent question which the following experiment will 
enable you to answer. 

Experiment 53. To find whether the temperature of a 
mixture of melting ice and Bait is different from that of melt- 
ing ice. 

Apparatus. A bi;al!er ; a thermometer ; a platform bolnuee ; 
snow or broken ice ; salt. 

DirectioDB. Mix in the beaker one part by weight of 
salt and two parts by weight of snow or broken ice. Put 
a thermometer into the mixture, and note the temperature. 

What conclusion do you reach ? 

THEHMOMBTHIC SC A LES. 

48. Centigrade, Falircitiieit, and Ueauniur Scales. 

Besides the Centigrade scale, with which you have become 
familiar, there are two others : the Fahrenheit, in use in 
England and the United States, and the Reaumur, in use 
in Russia and a few places in the north of Germany. The 
Fahrenheit scale, named for Fahrenheit, of Dantzig in 
Gemiany, who about 1714 was the first to construct 
thermometers whose readings were the same when put 



into substances having the same tfimperature, has for its 
zero-point the tempeniture of a mixture of snow and salt. 
On this scale the freezing-point is 32° and tlie boiling- 
point 212°, On the lleauinur scale the fi-ee zing-point is 
marked 0, just as on the Centigi-ade scale, but the boiling- 
point is marked 80. 

Occasionally you will be required, when given the read- 
ing of one of these scales, to find the corresponding 
reading of one of the others. The follow- q^ r_ y 
ing table will help you to understand how 
this can be done. 

C. F. R. 

Freezing-point 32 

Boiling-point 100 212 80 H 

C. stands for Centigrade, F. for Fahrenheit, 
and R. for Reaumur. 

Between the fixed points on the Centi- 
grade scale (Fig. 37) there are 100 equal 
parts; on the Fahrenheit, 180; on the 
Reaumur, 80. Hence a change of 5° C. is 
equivalent to a change of 9° F., or 1° C. is 
equal to 1° F. Fahrenheit's zero is 32" 
below the freezing-point. Hence, to re- 
duce Fahrenheit i-eading.s to Centigrade 
readings subtract 32 from the number of ^'*'' ^'' 
Fahrenheit degrees and multiply the remainder by |. 
f — I (J'— 32). 

To reduce Centigrade readings to Fahrenheit, multiply 
the number of Centigrade degrees by | and add 32. 

*•=« c+a-2. ' 
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EXAMPLES, 

1. Show by a, process of reasoning ainiilar Co tliat just g 

H ^ ) (J" - 32) 
P = I E + a2 



2. SlinwUiat 



3. Find the corresponding MiuperalureB on Clu Cuntigrade scale of 
t)ie [oIlowiDg melting poinU ; 

Lead, 026" F.; biamutli, 508° F.; tin, 442° F.; Hose's metal, ■2(M)° F. 
NoTii. Roae'a metal ia an alloy of the first three. 

4. Fiud the equivalents on the Reaumur scale of tbe foliowtiig temper- 

Usual temperature of the liuraan jjoiiy = HS^J F. 
" '■ " a comimm frog = H4° " 

" " " a chicken =111" " 

5. In the expedition to Ciiina in : 
for several days a temperature of - 
the Fahrenheit scale ? 

6. The absolute zero i is -273= C. What is this on the Fahrenheit 



FORMATION AND CONDIOTBATION OF VAPOR. 
49. Evaporation ; Boiling:. The object of the next 
two experiments ia to hring out the distinction between 
evaporation and boiling. 

Bxperiiaent 54. To find whether vapor will form quietly 
at the iurfaee of water. 

ApparstuB. A large test-iiilie ; a Buusfii burner ; a small piece 
of window-gl 
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DlrectioDS. Hold the test-tube, half filled with water, 
above the dame, and warm the water, but do not let it 
boil. Above the mouth of the test-tube, and at a little 
distance fn>m it, hold the glass plate, whieli sliould be 
cold, or the experiment maj' fail. 

How did the particles of water wliich you see get on the 
piece of glass? 

If the piece of glass had not been held over the mouth 
of the test-tube, what would have become of the water 
which now adheres to the glass? 

If the tesHube were allowed to remain uncovered, whiit 
would become of the water in it after a time ? 

Definition. Evaporatio-n is the quiet formation of 
vapor at the surface of a liquid. 

Experiment 55. To 
what phenomena ocn 
water 18 heated yraduallij to 1-+1^ 
boiling. 

Apparatus. A teat-tube, provided 
with s. small side tube, fitted with a 
perforated stopple with a glass tul>e 
thrust through, which reachei< almost 
to the bottom of the test-tulie ; a 
bit of rubbpr tube to flt the side 
tube; a tumbler ; a Baiisen buruer; 
a piece of glass tube, beut at right 
angles, slipx>ed, as shown in Fig. 38, 
into one end of the rubber tube ; a 
claap with which ta attach the test- 
tube to the tumbler. Fra- 38. 

Directions. Draw some cold water from the tap, and 
fill tiie teet-bube nearly to a level with the side tube. Put 
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the stopple with its tube in phice in tlie mouth of the t«Bt^ 
tube. Clasp the testr-tube to the tumbler. Let the end 
of the glass tube, whicli you should attach to the side tube 
bj means of the rubber tube, dip l"™ or 2''"' beneath the 
cold water, which should nearly fill the tumbler. By 
applying heat to the bottom of the test-tube, gi"adually 
warm the water. 

Before the water boils, bubbles appear in the testr-tube. 

Do these bubbles rise to the top of the water in the 
test-tube ? 

Are they bubbles of steam '? 

(It may be besl to suapend juilguieot for a. little while before answering 
this question.) 

Do tliey burst at the sui-face ? 

Are they large or small ? 

As the water becomes warmer, more bubbles form. 

In what part of tlie vessel 'do they form ? 

Do they rise to the surface of the water in the test-tube? 

As they rise, do they grow larger or smaller? 

Are they bubbles of steam ? 

(It may lie best to suspend jurlgment for a little while before answering 
tbis questiun.) 

In the Upper part of the testr-tube, is the wat«r warmer 
or colder than at the bottom ? 

If there is a change of size in these bubbles as they rise, 
how do you account for it ? 

Do any bubbles appear at the end of the glass tube in 
the beaker of water? (When bubbles begin to appear 
in the beaker at the mouth of the tube, watch them 
carefully.) 
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As the water in the test-tube gets stiE. warmer, do 
bubbles rise to the surface in either vessel? 

How do you account for the sharp mttling noise {which 
is called nhiging or simvierinff) that is heard just before 
the water in the test>-tube is brought to boiling? 

After the bubbles have begun to come from the glass 
tube in the beaker, do they change in character aa time 
goes on ? 

At the close of the experiment, do these bubbles detach 
themselves fi-om the end of the tube ? 

After reflecting carefully on what you have observed, 
can you tell how to distinguish an air-bubble from a steam- 
bubble ? 

Is steam visible? 

Wlien water is boiling in a tearkcttle, what is the little 
cloud seen at the nose ? 

Keeping the test-tube in position and letting the end of 
the glass tube rest on the bottom of the beaker, remove 
the lamp and note what haj>pens as the water begins to 
cool. 

Do bubbles form ? 

Is the water in tlie test-tube boiling? 

If the watei' is not boiling, what is the cause of what 
you observe ? 

Definition, Boi/iiif/ (or ehidUtion) is the rapid formation 
of vapor in the interior of a liquid. 

Experiment 56. To find the temperature at whieh the 
aqueous vapor in the air will condense. 

Apparatus. A calorimeter, brigiitly polished ; a lliernionieter ; 
ice or stiow ; salt. 
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Directions. Into the calorimeter poiu' water drawn 
from the tap until it is of a depth sufficient to cover 
a little more than the bulb of the thermometer. By 
additions of ice-water or ice, with constant stin'ing, gradu- 
ally cool this water until the brightly polished surface of 
the calorimeter becomes dimmed with dew. (Should no 
dew appear when the thermometer reads 0°, add salt and 
ice.) If at any time the water in the calorimeter becomes 
more than 5"" deep, pour out the extra water. Record 
the temperature as soon as any dew is seen to appear 
on the calorimeter. Then allowing the temperature of 
the water to rise gradually by receiving heat from the 
i-oom, record the temperatui-e at which the dew begins to 
disappear. 

Care should be taken not to let the breath come upon 
the eup, or ueai' it ; for the surface of the cup would 
become dimmed by the breath. By keeping some pai'- 
ticular spot of the cup turned from you most of the time, 
and glancing at this spot frequently in order to detect 
the appearance or disappearance of dew upon it, you will 
mdre easily avoid errora from this source. 

The average of the two temperatures recoixied is taken 
as the dew-point. 

Defiiiitiou. The temperatvre at jvhich the air deposits 
some of its aqueous vapor ts called the dew-point. 

The dew-point depends upon the amount of aqueous 
vapor in the air, and diffeiis greatly from time to timi'. 
In general the dew-pnint is low in winter, but high in 
summer. 
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30. Maxtmiim Density of Water. During the proc- 
eas of lowering the temperature of water to the freezing- 
point, the water contracts till it reaches a certain temperar 
ture, and then it begins to expand. 

Experiment 57. To find the temperature at which 
water i» at it» greatest densiti/. 

Apparatiw. A 350'^'' flask ; a rubber stopple, perforated with two 
holes, one to admit a. tube 25"" long of rather fine bore (S"" or 
3™°), the other to admit a thenaouiet«r ; a very narrow rubber band 
for a. marker ; ice or snow. 

Directions. Avoiding aii'-bubbles, till the bottle com- 
pletely with cold water. Put 
in place the stopple, through 
which you have thrust the tulie 
and the thermometer. The bulb 
of the thermometer should oc- 
cupy a position midway between 
the bottom of the fla-ik and its 
top. Slip the marker over the 
glass tube. After packing tlie 
flask in snow or bmken ice as 
shown in Fig. 39, wait till the 
thermometer column lje comes 
stationary. Bring the marker 
to a level with the top of tlie 
water column, which should also 
liave become stationary. Then *">. as. 

take the flask from the ice, and watch the motion of the 
water colunm as the temperature rises. 

Bafore the columu begins to rise, does it sink ? 
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If the column sinks, what is the temperature of the 
water as indicated by the thermometer when the columu 
is lowest? 

From the action of tlie water column and the indications 
of the thei-mometer, what inference can you draw? 

51. Results of the Pecullaiity fu the Expansion 
of Water broiigrht out by the Last Experiment. In 

winter the surfaces of ponds and lakes lose heat. The 
water at the surface being, bulk for bulk, heavier than that 
below, sinks ; this sinking of cold water goes on tiU the 
temperature of the whole pond is 4°, The surface water 
cools, but it is now less dense than the water below ; this 
less dense water, therefore, floats, and its temperature falls 
till it freezes. The ice, as we know, floats. Deep bodies 
of water undisturbed by currents near the bottom or by 
springs, like Lake Tahoe in California, show a tem- 
perature at the bottom of about 4° all the year round. If 
water did not have this peculiarity in its expansion, the 
temperature of the whole pond would be reduced to 0°. 
Tlien, if the water still continued to contract on freezing, 
layer after layer of ice would form only to sink, until the 
whole pond would be a mass of solid ice. 

In Art. 6 it was stated that a cuhic centimeter of water 
weight 1' ; this statement should now be amended to read 
a cubic centimeter of water at 4-° weighs P. 

DISCITSSIOir OF A FBW TERMS. 

52. Method. At the end of Chapter I. the meaning 
of observation and experiment, and the necessity of dia- 

iDgrmhing between facts and inferences from the facts 
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were discussed. At this point you should turn back and 
reriew pages 62 and 63. 

You have already learned that experiment is a most 
fruitful means of ascertaining facts. 

The method, that is, the mode or way of accomplishing 
an end, differs for different experiments; but while 
experiments are infinite in number, the methods pursued 
in performing them are few, so it is possible, by marshall- 
ing the experiments each under its proper method, to 
bring ortler out of ehaos. A most important method is 
known as the method of differences. Its utility depends upon 
varying only one condition at a time, while the precaution 
is taken to keep all the other conditions unchanged. 

Interesting experiments according to the method of 
differences are not rare. " In his discovery of the cause 
of dew. Dr. Wells made \ise of this method. If on a 
clear calm night a sheet or other covering is stretched 
a foot or two above the earth, so as to screen the ground 
frora the open sky, dew will be found on the grass around 
the screen but not beneath it. As the temperature and 
raoistness of the air, and other circumstances, are exactly 
the same, the open sky must be an indispensable antecedent 
to dew. The same experiment is indeed tried for us by 
nature; for if we make observations of dew during two 
nights which differ in nothing but the absence of chmds in 
one and their presence in tlie other, we shall find that the 
clear sky is requisite to the formation of dew." i 



53. Empirical Knowledge; 

However Useful empirical knoidec 



ClasBifled Knowledge. 

je, the knowledge gained 



' Elementnry Leuona in Logic, by W. 8tanley JevonB, p. 244. 
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by experience, may be, its importance is small as comjtai-ed 
with classified knowledge, that is, knowledge well coii- 
nected and perfectly explained. " He who knows exactly 
why a thing happens will also know exactly in what 
eases it will happen, and what difEerencea in the circum- 
stances will prevent the event from happening. Take, for 
instance, the simple effect of hot water in cracking glasH, 
This is usually learned empirically. Most people have a 
confused idea that hot water has a natural and inevitable 
tendency to break glass, and that thin glass, being more 
fragile than other glass, will be more easily broken by hot 
water. Physical science, however, gives a very clear 
reason for the effect, by showing that it is only one case 
of the general tendency of heat to expand substances. 
The crack is caused by the successful effort of the heated 
glass to expand in spite of the colder glass with which it 
is connected. But then we shall see at once that the 
same will not be true of thin glass vessels ; the heat will 
pass so quickly through that the glass will be nearly 
equally heated ; and accordingly chemists habitually use 
thin uniform glass vessels to boil or hold hot liquids with- 
out fear of fi-actures which would be sure to take place in 
thick glass vessels or bottles." ^ 

54. CauMe ; IIypotIiesI». By the cause of an event we 
mean the circum.stauces that must have preceded in order 
that the event should happen. An event has in general 
more than a single cause. " The cause of the boiUng 
of water is not merely the apphcation of heat up to 
a certain degree of temperature, but the possibility also 
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of the escape of the vapor when it acquires a certain 
pressure." ' 

Sypathesii means in science the imagining of a cause 
which underlies the phenomena we are examining, and is 
the agent in their pi'oduction without being capable of 
direct observation. In making an hypothesis we assert 
the existence of a cause on the ground of the facts 
observed, and the probability of its existence depends 
upon the number of diverse facta it enables us to explain 
or reduce to hai-mony, 

THE MOr^CULAH HYPOTHESia 

55. Mplecular Ujiiotliesfs of Matter. The follow- 
ing brief account of the molecular hypothem of matter '\i\ 
its modern form * may show more clearly how an hypoth- 
esis enables ua to harmonize several different facts. 

The material suitstances, as air, metals, wood, glass, 
water, and so on, ai-e termed in the language of physics, 
matter. 

All matter, according to the molecular hypothesis, is 
supposed to consist of exceedingly small particles, sepa- 
rated from each other by spaces. One of these exceedingly 
small particles is called a molecule. 

"' Every molecule consists of a definite quantity of matter, 
which is exactly the same for all molecules of the same 

' Elementary Lessons in Logic, by W. Stanley JeTons, p, 239. 

* Tbe molecular hypothesis is a. very old one. Lucretius, a BomBn poet 
(06-65 x.c), in his poem He Renim Natura expounds the molecular 
hypothealB, and shows us that even in thnt remote period pliiloBopliers held 
the opinion thai the observed properties of bodiee apparently at rest are 
due to the action of invisible molecules in rapid motion. 
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The molecules of all bodies are in a con- 
stant state of agitation. The hotter a body is, the more 
violently are its molecules agitated. In solid bodies, a 
molecule, though in continual motion, never gets beyond 
a certain small distance from its original position in the 
body. The path which it describes is confined within a 
very small region of space. 

" In fluids,'- on the other hand, there is no such restriction 
to the excursions of a molecule. It is true that the mole- 
cule cau generally travel but a very small distance before 
its path is disturbed by an encounter with some other 
molecule. ... In fluids the path of the molecule is not 
confined within a limitsd region, as in the case of solids, 
but may penetrate to any part of the space occupied by 
the fluid." = 



56. Evaporation aud CondCDsation explained by the 
Molecular Hj-pothesiH. The following explanation has 
been adapted from that given by Clerk Maxwell in his 
Theory of Heat. Some of the molecules of the liquid which 
are at the surface and are moving from the mass of the 
liquid may, by being struck by other molecules, get such 
velocities that they will escape from the forces which retain 
the other molecules in the liquid, and will fly about as 
vapor in the space outside the liquid. This is the way in 
which the molecular hypothesis explains evaporation. At 
the same time, a molecule of the vapor striking the liquid 
may become entangled among the molecules of the liquid, 
and may thus become part of the liquid. This is the 

1 The WcmfMid Includes liquids and ga^es. 
s Theory of Heat, liv J. Clerk Maxwell, p. SOS. 
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explanation which the molecular hypothesis gives of 
condensation. The number of molecules that pass from 
the liquid to the yapoi- depends on the temperature of the 
liquid. The number of molecules that pass from the 
vapor to the liquid depends on the density of the vapor 
as well as on its temperature. If the tempeiature of the 
vapor is the same as that of the liquid, evaporation will 
take place as long as more molecules are evaporated than 
condensed ; but when the density of the vapor has in- 
creased so much that as many molecules ai'e condensed 
as evaporated, then the vapor has attained its maximum 
density. The vapor is then said to be saturated, and it is 
commonly supposed that evapoi-ation ceases. According 
to the molecular hypothesis, however, evaporation is still 
going on as fast as ever ; only condensation is also going 
on at an equal rate, since the proportions of liquid and 
gas remain unchanged. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. When Ihe barometer ia 77,8=™, what is the error of the boiling- 
polni ot a tliermometer tliat iu freely escaping steam reads 100°.l ? 

2. Explain why the temperature of boiling water depends upon ibe 
pressuie. 

3. Show the stepo in the procesa of reasoning by which you found 
the coefficient of linear expansion of brass from tlie results of your 
eiperimenL 

4. When the temperature is 0°, a copper ligbtning-rod measurea 60 ft. ; 
find its length in suimner when heated to a temperature ot 27°. The 
coefficient of linear expansion of copper is 0.01100173. 

5. The coefficient of linenr pjcpansion of steel being 0.00O012, what is 
the length at 0° of a bar Uiat is just 1" lung at W ? 
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a A maas of air at 0° meaEnres 200» ; at 100° il 
Proyided botli meaBuremenla were taken under the same baromelric 
pressure, find the Goefficieot of expanBion of air. 

7. When the temperatnre is 20°, a mass of oiygen gas measuics 
500". When its temperature is raised to W, what will the volucne of 
the gas become ? 

8. When the [iresBure is ;ia"" aud the temperature is OS^.aS, a certain 
mass of air has a volume of 480" ; what will this volume become when 
the pressure is IB'" and the temperature is 0° ? 

9. Three liters of gas are measured off at 15° and TO.T"" barometric 
premure. Find the volume of this gaa at the standard temperature, 0°, 
and at the standard pressure, T(S°"'. 

10. From the following dat^t Hnd tlic spiicifie lieat of tiiclcel : ' 

Weiglit of nickel = 400i. | 

" water ='200ti. I 

" " calorimeter = lOOr. I 

Specific heat of calorimeter — 0.1. 

Tempttrature of nickel just before utiiering water = 1110°. 
" " water " " nickel enters = 15°. 

" " the whole after ■' " = 2n°.7. 

11. From the following (lata find the temperature after uiii^ing water 
and merciirj ; 

Weight of mercury = lOOOs. 

" " water = 100k. 

Temperature of mercury — 100°. | 

" " water ■ - 10°. | 

Specific heat of mercury = 0.0333. 

Number of units of heat absorbed by the calorimeter = SO. 
IS. If the weight of a, maaa of liquid is 8b, its temperatore S0°, and its 
specific heat 0.34, how many grams of a second liquid, whose temperature 
is 10° and specific heat 0.48, must bo mixed with the first in order that 
the resulting temperature may be 50° ? 

13. How many grams of a Uquid whose temperature is TO" and whose 
specific heat is 0.26 must be poured on 20b of lee at 0° in order to melt 
il ? The latent heat of melting is 80. 

14. How many grama of steam at 100° will be required just to melt 
IOOe of ice at 0°, if the latent heat of vaporization is 537, and the latent 
heat of melting ia 80 ? 

15. What temperature on the Centigrade scale corresponds to — 27° 
aa the Fahrenheit ? 



CHAPTEK III. 

ELASTICITY. 

57. Correctiou uf the Keadiiig of a Spring Balance 
when used in tlie Horizontal Position. In the present 
chapter the student wiU find a series o£ experiments on 
elasticity. Some knowledge of elasticity will prove help- 
ful to him when he takes up the study of sound in the 
Qext chapter. As frequent use will be made of spring 
balances in our work, it will be well to consider the 
correctiona that must be applied to theii- readings. 

The maker of a spring balance intends to get the weight 
of the balance hook and the rod that connects the hook to 
the end of the spiral spring, which lies within the balance 
frame, so adjusted that, when the balance is hung up by 
its ring with no weight suspended from the hook, the 
pointer will be just opposite the zero line. Whejiever a 
balance thus suspended has its pointer not opposite the 
zero line, tlie zero error is found by observing how far the 
pointer is above or below this line, as has already been 
mentioned on page 5. 

In some of the subsequent experiments, however, we 
shall have occasion to use the spring balance held not 
in a vertical position, as was intended by the maker, 
but in a horizontal position. Whenever a spring balance 
with. nothing hung on its hook is held in a liorizontftl 
position, the hook and the connecting rod no longer pull 
on the spring, so the spring contracts and draws the 
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pointer beyond the zei-o line until the pointer strikes 
iigainst the end of the slot in which it moves, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, until a projection, near which 
the hook is fastened, in the connecting rod comes in con- 
tact with the balance frame- If we should lay the balance 
upon a table with its ring round an upright rod fastened, in 
the table-top, and then pull in a horizontal direction on the 
hook, the number of pounds' or grams' pull, as registered 
by the pointer, would be too small by the weight 
\tJ of the hook and connecting rod ; by adding, how- 
ever, this weight to the amount registered by the 
pointer, we should get the number of pounds that 
we are really pulling on the hook. The puqiose 
of the next experiment is to tind this correction, 
that is, the weight of the hook and connecting rod. 

Experiment 58. To find the correction that 

must he applied to the reading of a given spring 
balance when the pull upon it is to he in a horizon- 
tal direction. 

Apparatus. Two 30-pound spring balances j two 
S-ouiioe spring balances. 

Directions. Suspend by its ring one of the 
30-pound spring balances so that it HhaU hang 
freely ; then hang by its liook the other 30-pound 

O spring balance (see Fig. 40), the correction of 
which is to be found, to the hook of the spring 
FiQ. ». ijalance already suspended. Record the reading 
of the upper spring balance. This reading is the weight 
of the lower spring balance. Record also the reading of 
ihe Jower spring balance. This reading is the weight 



of all of the lower sprmg balance except its hook and 
connecting rod. 

What is the weight of the hook and connecting rod of 
the lower spring balance ? 

Repeat the expeiiment, using the pair of 8-onnoe spring 
balances in place of the 30-pound spring balances. 

In this case, what is the weight of the hook and con- 
necting rod ? 

EXAMPLES. 

1. From a spring balance which ie suHpeiided b; its ring another 
spring balance is hung in an inverted position by its hook. If the spring 
balance suspended by its ring reads 3.7 oz., and the other spring balance 
reads 3 oz., what correction must be applied to the spring balance now 
reading 3 oz., when it is used in the horizontal position ? 

2. The spring balance, the correction for whicli wa^ found in 
Example 1, is used in the horizontal position. The spriug balance reads 
6.3 oz., what is the true reading? 

3. If the readings of two spring balances are the same as in 
Example 1, but the zero error of the spring balance which is being tested 
is 0.2 oz. {that is, the spring balance when suspended b; its ring reads 
0.2 oz. above the zero line), what would be the correction for the spring 
balance when used in the horizontal position ? 

Solution. It the spring balance reads 3.0 oz., its reading corrected for 
the zero error would be 3.3 oz., so the weight of its hook and rod would 
be 3.7 —3.2 — 0.5 oz. Hence 0.5 oz. must be added to the reading of 
the firing balance, when used in the horizontal position. 

4. If —0,3 oz. is the zero error of a spring balance (that is, the spring 
balance when suspended by its ring reads 0.3 oz. beluu) the zero line), and 
Ibis spring balance reads 3.9 oz., when suspended by its hook £rom the 
hook of another spring balance which reads 4 oz., what correction must 
l)e applied when the balance is used in the horizontal position ? 

6. A spring balance the zero error of which is 0.4 lb. is suspended by 
its ring, and from it« hook is hung in an inverted position another spring 
balance the zero error of which is —0.3 lb. If the reading of the spring 
balance suspended by its ring is 3.2 lbs,, and that of the other 3.0 Iba., 
what correction must be applied tci the reading of the spring balance 
which has been thus tested, when used in the horizontal position? 



S8. Meaning of the Term Force. The term force is 
important in physicw, and it will be oui' object in the 
earlier of the following experiments to make the meaning 
of this term cleai'. 



Experi 



leiit 59. To find the. feimion necnnifari/ to break 



ApparatuB. A 3()-pouiid spring iialaiiRe ; ij pieces of No. 30 
B. & S. spring brass wii'e, each about 1™ !fing; a wooden guard to 
slip on hoofc of the halaiice. 

Note. No. 30 B. & S. means that the size of the wire U number 30, 
ineaButed on the Brown and Sharpe wirp-gauge. 

I>irectiou8, Round some veitical cylindrical object 
like a gaK-pipe make several turns with one end of one of 
the pieces of wire, and to prevent slipping 
fasten this end to a tack driven into the wood- 
work to which the pipe is fastened. Pass the 
other end through the eye where the hook is 
attached to the balance, and fasten by twist- 
ing the wire about itself. Over the hook slip 
the wooden guard, and wind the wire round 
it several times, as shown in Fig. 41, taking 
cai-e there is no slack wire between the hook 
and the guard. See that there are no kinks in 
the wire. Holding the balance in a horizontal position, and 
t.iking care that the rod of the balance to which the liook 
is attached does not bind or rub against the frame of the 
Italance, gradually increase the tension, and constantly 
watch the pointer until the wire breaks. When holding 



the balance, avoid having the hand uear the end to which 
the hook is attached, lest the finger be injured by the recoil. 

Record the error of the balance when used in the 
horizontal position. Also record the number of pounds 
the balance indicates when the wire breaks. 

Why were you directed to keep the wire fi-ee from 
kinks, and to wrap it ixiund cylindrical objects Uke the 
gas-pipe and the wooden guard? 

Using a new pieoe of wire each time, make in all five 
tests. Record the result of each trial, and find the 
average, corrected for the error of the balance. 

The tension, or pull, required to break the wire is 
called the breaking strength of the wire. 

Find the product of 453,6, and the tmmher that 
expresses the avei-age breaking strength. Tliis product 
wiU be the number that expresses the average breaking 
strength in grams, as in 1 lb. there are 453.6*. 

Ilxperiment 60. To find how long a wire must be to 
}>reak under its own weight, if suspended by one eftd. 



Apparatus. A honi-paa baJaiice ; !■" of Nq. 30 1 
■rass wire ; a micrometer gau^e. 



o. spniig 



I>!rections. Measui-e off accurately 1" of the wire. 
Weigh it to 0.1* on the horn-pan balance. 

If the 1" of wire were suspende<i by one end, how hard 
would it pull down at the point of support? 

Turn back to the last experiment, and get the reeonl 
(if the breaking strength of the wire in grams. 

Knowing the weight of 1"' of the ivii'e and its breaking 
strength, find hy computation the length of a piece that 
would break of its own weight, if supported at one end. 
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With the micrometer gauge measure the diameter of the 
wire ; and find ai^ea of cross-seetion of wire, using formula 
A ^ JttD^. Knowing that the strength of wires of the 
same material as well as their weight, for equal lengths, 
is proportirinal to their area of cross-section, find by com- 
putation the breaking strength of a bi'aas wire I'd"" in 
area of crosis-section. 

ELAanm'i'Y of STSirrcHiNa. 

Experiment 61. To find whether a wire wiil iucreaee 
by equal anwunta in length for equal additions to the teneion 
by which it is stretched, 

Apparatn* About 4™ of No. 27 B. & S. spring brasfl wire ; 
A 30-pouiiil spring balance; two meter stieka griwliiaUid in t nilli - 
iiieters; & wooden screw and nut; an iron screw; two narrow 

XoTK. The wooden screw and nut can be readily obtained from a 
wooden clamp such as carpenlera use. An inspection of Fig. 42 will 
show how the screw and nut are arranged. The aide of the clamp next 
the handle of the screw has a slot cut in it to fit the edge of the table, 
The nut is made by sawing off a piece of the side contaiuiug the thread 
in which the screw works, and should have a strong hook fastened to it 

Directions. Into the top of a table, near one end, 
insert the iron screw ; and solder one end of the wire to it. 
By passing the other end of the wire through the eye in 
which the balance hook is fastened, and twisting this end 
round the wire, make it fast. Wind the wire round the 
liook of the balance several times. 

Put the wooden screw and nut at the end of the table 
remote from the iron screw. Put the ling of the balance 
over the hook on the nut, and, by turning the screw, make 
the balance indicate a tension of 1 lb. This tension will 
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diuw the wire straight. Now solder^ two pieces of tine wire, 
each about 0,5''" in length, across the long wire at right 
angles, one near each end, to serve as markei's. As shown 
in Fig. 42, lay a meter stick lengthwise under each end 
of the wire. Lay on each of tlie meter sticks a narrow 
mirror, and adjust each meter stick, by sliding it back 
and forth, till the marker under which it liea is exactly 




over one of the divisions of the meter stick, when the 
eye is held, as it should always he held in making read- 
ings in this experiment, so that the marker obscures its 
own image. Do not allow the meter sticks to be moved 
during the experiment. 

By turning the screw increase the tension by 2 Iba. 
(The balance now reads 3 lie.) Read the position of each 

1 In order to solder two pieces of brass, brighten the parts to be joined 
by careful robbing with a file or with emery cloth. Moisten these bright 
parts with Holdering-fluld, and over each of tbem pass the tip of a hot 
HOldering-iron on which is a drop of melted solder to " tin " or coat the 
surfaces. La; the tinned surfaces together, moisten them with soldering- 
fluld, and press upon them the hot soldering-iron, from Uie tip of which 
a drop of solder is allowed to flow and to spread round and between 
the surfaces. Remove the soldering-iron, and let the solder harden at 
the juncture. Do not heal the soldering-iron after a grei^niah flame 
begins to pla; round it, lest tlie tinning at lis tip be destroyed. 
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marker to quarters of a luilli meter ; the difference between 
their movements is the amount the portion of the wire 
lying between them has stretched. Reduce the tension to 

1 lb., and notice whether the wire regains its original length. 

Make several trials eimilar to this, increasing the force 

2 lbs. at a time (making the balance read in Eiddition to 
the 1 lb., which is always kept applied, 4 lbs., and then 
6 lbs.) until the wire fails to return to its original length, 
wben the tension acting on the wire is reduced to 1 lb. 

In recording the results, do not count the force of 1 lb. 
applied to keep the wire sti-aight. 

The results may be recorded as follows : 



TEsaiON. 


Movement ok 
PiSBT Mabsgr. 


Movement or 

RecobcMxhkbr. 


Elongation 
I'EB Pound. 


lb. 


mm. 


,nn>. 





mm. 

































Measure and record in millimeters the length of the 
wire between the two markers. 

For what value of the tension does the wire fail to 
return to its original length, after the pull on the wire 
has been reduced to 1 lb. ? 

Does the amount of elongation show any simple relation 
to the amount of tension ? 

(Hint. In answering this ciuestion, look at tlie Aral column and at 
tlie fourth of your record.) 
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The answer to the last question, which should be 
modelled after the statement of Laws 2 and 3 below, con- 
stitutes what we shall call Law 1 for the stretching of a 
wire. 

Law 2. For a given tension, elongation is propoi-tional 
to the length of the wire ; that is, the longer the wb'e, the 
greater the elongation. 

Law 3. For a given tension, the elongation is inversely 
proportional to the area of cross-section of the wire ; that 
is, the larger the area of the cross-section of the wire, the 
less the elongation. 

How could you prove experimentally Law 2 ? Law 3 ? 

In Exp. 59 the tension was so great that the wire 
broke, while in the present experiment the tension simply 
stretched the wire. A tension or pull is called a force. 
In Exp. 28 the air confined in the closed branch of the 
Boyle's tube was compressed or pushed into a smaller 
volume by the weight of the mercuiy. This compressit^ 
action or push is also called a fame. 

DeflultloQ. A force is a pv^k or a pull. 

The power which a body has of recovering, more or less 
completely, its original shape after the force which has 
changed the shape is withdrawn, is called elasticttt/ of 



If stretched or compressed within certain small limits 
(that is, stretched or compressed only a little), most solid 
bodies will return to theii" original dimensions, after the 
forces, to which they have been exposed, cease to act. 
These limits are called the limits of elasticity. 

In this experiment, did you stretch the wire heyond its 
limihi of ehuiticity ? 
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B9. Effects of Bending. In the preceding experiment 
we observed that a wire liad the powei' of recovering its 
original length more or less completely when the force 
which stretched it ceased to act. In the next four experi- 
ments we shall continue our work in elasticity by study- 
ing the effects produced by bending rods of different 
dimensions. 

Sxpertment 03. To find the relation between the load 
and the amount of bending produced in a rod supported at 

Apparataa A straight rod of clear white pine s. little more than 
llKl"n long, and about 1"™ wide, and 1=" thick; three triangular 
prisms uf wood ; weights froiu 100b to 400» ; a scale about 10""" long 
with a support to keep it in a vertical jtosition ; a very light, thin 
rod of wood about 32'"" long, called a pointer j a meter stick. 

Directions. Lay the rod in a horizontal position on 
two of the triangular blocks, placed parallel to each other 
with their centers 1"" apart. The rod should be parallel 
to the edge of the table and a little more than 30"" from 
the edge. Place the remaining block opposite the middle 
of the rod and parallel to it. The center of this block is 
to be 5"'" iixim the nearer edge of the rod, as shown in 
Fig. 43. By placing one end under the center of the rod, 
support the pointer on the block, so that it lies across the 
block, and at right angles to the rod. Place with its back 
turned towards the I'od, in a vei'tical position, the 10'" 
scale at a distance of 80"" from the edge of the rod, and 
close beside the pointer. The movement of the end of 
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the pointer will magnify the bending of the rod five 
times. The support on which the pointer rests should 
be a little higher* than the supports of the rod, so that 
the pointer will rest against the front edge of the rod 
throughout the experiment, and so continue to magnify 
the bending of the rod five times. 

Sight carefully across the upper surface of the pointer, 
and record its position on the 10^*" scale. Then on the 
middle of the rod lay carefully a 100* weight, and again 




Fig. 43. 



read the position of the pointer. (If the weights are not 
flat, lay the weights in a little pan, as shown in Fig. 43.) 
Remove this weight, and read and record again the posi- 
tion of the pointer. The weight applied to the rod is 
called the load. Now put on 200*, and read and record 
the position of the pointer. Also take the reading of tb(». 
pointer with the load off. Then add 300« and 400« in 
turn, reading and recording the position of the pointer 
every time the load is put on, and also when it is taken off 
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If peiTnaiieiit Lending should be observed, stop I'eoording 
the readings. 

When weights are put on and taken off, see that the 
rod is not shifted on its supports. 

The following form for recording obaevvations is sug- 



WiDTB OF Rod .. 





Rbadikr 


Reading 


AVER*0E 

Readino 


RiBE 


Deflec- 


Deflec- 


Load. 


WITH 


WITHOUT 


OF PoiNTEn 


TION- 


tion 




Load, 


Load. 


Load. 


OK Scale. 


OF Rod. 


PER IOOB. 


§■ 


cm. 


"(in 


cm. 


em. 


rm. 


cm. 


100 


3.40 


3,00 


3.00 


0.40 ~ 6 


= 0.080 


0.080 


200 


3.75 


2.1N1 


2.tl8 


0.77 -=- 5 


= 0.154 


0.077 



Find the average of the numbers in the column lieaded 
"Deflection per 100«." 

Divide each load in the first column of your observa^ 
tions by the first load (100*); also divide each deflection 
in the sixtli column by the first deflection (the deflection 
produced by a load of 100^). 

From the results thus obtained, what should you say is 
the relation between the load and the bending produced ? 

Question. If a loud of 100s produces a bending of 0.25™, what will 
be Che amount of bending produced by a load of 300b ? 

Note. Sometimes the load is refen'cd to as the transverse force. The 
expressions amount of hending and amount (if fiexare have the same 
meaning, signifying the distance through which the middle of the rod is 
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Experiment 63. To find the relation between the length 
of rods and the amount of bending produced by equal loads. 

Af^Mratua. The same as in the last experiment ; weights from 
5008 to 20008. 

DirectioiiB. Arrange the appai'atus in all I'espects as 
in the last experiment, nith the exception of having the 
supports placed at a distance of SO""* instead of 100°" 
apart. Let the middle portion of the rod be subjected to 
the bending, that is, let about 25°"° of each end of the rod 
project over each support, 

Using the same precautions as ah'eady mentioned for 
the preceding experiment, and adding 500' at a time, 
load from 500* to 20008, Record as before, and find the 
average of tlie deflections per 100*. 

Divide the average of the deflections per 100* of the 
last experiment by the corresponding avemge of the 
present experiment ; ah^o divide the length (the distance 
between the suppoi-ta) of the longer rod by that of the 
shorter. 

If the quotients thus obtained are not equal, try to 
make them equal by squaring or cubing one of thera. 

What relation should you say exists between the length 
of rods and their amount of flexure ? 

QcBSTiDN. If a rod 100™ long, when loaded Wtli IOOk, is bent 0.12"", 
how much nlll the same load bend a rod 50"° long ? 

Experiment 64. To find the relation between the breadth 
of rods and the amount of bending produced by equal loads. 

Apparatos. With the exception of the rod and weights, the same 
as in the last experiment ; a straight rod of clear white pine a little 
more than 100«" long, and about 1™> thick and 2™ wide ; weights 
froia 200a to 8008. 
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Directions. Lay the rod on its broad side with the 
supports 100''" apart. Adding 200» at a time, load fi-om 
200^ to 800B. Record as before. 

In this experiment and in Exp. 62 we have rods alike 
in all respects except that of width. Divide the average 
deflection per 100^ of the rod of Exp. 62 by the corre- 
sponding avei'age for the rod of this experiment ; also 
divide the width of the rod of the pitsent experiment 
by the width of the rod used in Exp, 62. 

Are the two quotients equal or nearly equal ? 

What relation can you make out as probably existing 
between the breadth of rods and the amount of flexure foi' 
equal loads? 

Question. It a rod 1™ wide is bent 0.12'"" by a, load of lOOs, how 
much will the same load bend a rod, of equal lengtli and tliickness, and 
2™ wide ? 

Experiment 65. To find the relation between the thick- 
ness (depth) of rods and the amount of bending produced by 
equal loads. 

Apparatus. With tlie exception of the weights, tlie same as in tlie 
preceding experiment ; weights from 500e to 20008. 

Directions. Use the broad rod of the preceding expeii- 
ment. Place this rod on edge with the supports lOO'"' 
apart. Adding 5O|0^ at a time, load from 500« to 2000*. 
Record as before. 

This rod is of the same dimensions as that used in 
Exp. 62, witli the exception of that of thickness (depth). 
Divide the average deflection per 100* of the rod of Exp. 
62 by the corresponding average of the rod of this 
experiment; also divide the thickness of the rod of this 
experiment bj that of the rod used in Exp. 62. 
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If the two quotients ai-e not equal, try to make them 
eqaal by squaring or cubing one of them. 

What relation can you make out as probably existing 
between the thickneas of rods and the amount of bending 
for equal loads ? 

In the experiments on bending, have you tested the 
strength or the stiffness of the rods ? 

■n thick 0.12"™, how much 
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60. EfTects of Twisting. The elasticity of tormn, or 
twisting, is shown by the alternate twisting and untwisting 
when a weight is suspended from an ordinary string. 

Experiment 66. To find the relation between the amount 
of twisting of a rod and tke force applied. 

Apparatus. A rod of clear a^^ih about 1" long a.ud ^ by ^ in. in 
croBS-BectioQ ; one end of thia rod is fitted into the middle of a circular 
hoard 1 ft. in diameter ; a sheet of cardboai-d upon whicli ia traced 
a circle nhoee diameter ia aomewhat j^reater tlian that of the circular 
board, and whose circumference ia divided into degrees ; two 8-ouuce 
spring balances ; a narrow mirror to be used as in Exp, 61. 

Directions. Upon a table, having npiiglits at each end 
which support a movable cross-piece, place the cardboard 
with the graduated circle uppermost, with the hole in its 
center over the hole in a metallic plate set into the table- 
top under the cross-piece. Place the rod upright with 
the stout pin, which projects fi-om the center of the boanl, 
in the hole in the table-top. Fasten by a clamp, as shown 
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in Fig. 4i, the other end of the rod in the long slot in the 
movable cross-piece above the table. The length of the 
rod from the top of the circular board to the ci-oss-piece 
must be SC^"'. To get the right length, adjust the cross- 
piece. Do not let the circular toai'd rub on the cardboard ; 




do not let the peg bind in the hole. By means of tacks, 
fasten the cai'dboard at the corners to the table. The 
circle on the cardboard and circular board must 1)6 con- 
centiic. Have the zero mark on the circle just beneath a 
pin di'iven into the edge of the circular boanl for an index. 
To each of the screws inserted, from diametrically oppo- 
site points, into the edge of the circular board, attach a 
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piece of flexible string. To each string attach an 8-ounce 
spring balance, and with these balances pull horizontally 
in opposite directions at right angles to the line joining 
the screws. Let the force be the sume for each balance, 
and, as the rod twists, let the dii-ection of the pnll be 
changed in such a way as to keep it always at right angles 
to the line joining the screws. Use in succession forces of 
2, 4, 6, and 8 oz., and recoi'd in each case the resulting tor- 
sion (that is, the number of degrees) as sliown by the read- 
ings on the cardboard scale. Of coui^se, as shown in 
Exp, 58, a correction must be added to the indication of 
the spring balance, when used in the horizontal position, 
to get the true measure of the force ; so this correction for 
each spring balance must be found and recorded. 
The following form of record is suggested : 





BV i ™,; 


Lbkgth 80c 




TWISTIKO 


R.„™ 


Rbadisu 


AvERAfiE 

Readings 


'J'lVIST OF 


Twist of 


FOHCE. 


TwiSTlKti 


TlVIfiTINC 


T<VIST1NG 

FoncK. 


Rod. 






Force. 


FniicB. 






2 


3 


^ 


1 


2 


1 


4 


5 


1 


^ 


i 


1 



Divide each twisting force in the first column of youi' 
record by the first twisting force (2 oz.) ; also divide each 
twist of rod in the fifth column by the first twist (pro- 
duced by the twisting force of 2 oz,). 
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From the results thus ohtained, what should you say is 
the relation between the force applied and the twisting 
produced ? 

Question. U a force of 6 oz. twiBta a. certain rod 1.5°, throngh how 
many degrees will a force of 12 oz. Iwiat the rod ? 

Experiment 67. To find the relation between the amount 
of twisting for equal forces and the lengths of rods. 

Apparatus. The same aa in the preceding experiment, but instead 
of the two 8-ounoe spring balances, two 4-pouud spring balances. 

Directions. Arrange everything aa in the preceding 
experiment, but lower the cross-piece so that only 40*^'" of 
the length of the rod shall be subject to torsion. Find 
and i-ecord the corrections for the spring balances, and, 
using forces of 4, 8, 16, and 32 oz., proceed as before and 
record the results. 

Turn back to Exp. 66 to find the avei-age twist of rod 
per ounce. Divide this twist by the corresponding aver- 
age twist of the rod of the present experiment. Divide 
the length of the rod of Exp. 66 by that of the rod of the 
present experiment. 

Are the quotients equal or nearly equal ? 

Can you state a probable relation between the twisting 
for equal forces and the length of rods ? 

Question. If a force of S oz. twialfi a rod 10O«" long 3°, through 
how many degrees will the same force twist a rod whose length is BO™" ? 

Experiment 68. To find the relation between the diam- 
eters of the cross-section of rods and the amount of twisting 
produced by equal forces. 

Apparatus. Tlie same as in the preceding experiment, except 
that a, i'od oi clear &sh of crosa-section £ hy J in. ta used. 
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IHrectlons. Clamp the rod so that a lengtli of 80"™ 
shall be subject to torsion. Find and record the correc- 
tions for the spring balances. Apply forces of 1, 2. 3, and 
4 lbs. (that is, 16, 32, 48, and 64 oz.). Record as before. 

Divide the average twist per oimce of the rod (whose 
diameter is i in.) of Exp. && by the avei-age twist of the 
rod (whose diameter is I in.) of the present experiment ; 
also divide the diameter of the rod of the present experi- 
ment by that of Exp. 66. 

How nearly do your results agree with the statement, 
" The amount of torsion is inversely proportional to the 
fourth power of the diameter " ? 

QiiK«TioN. It a rod wbcise diameter is 1 in. is twisted b; a certain 
force ihmugti an angle of 5°, througb how many degrees would the same 
force twist a similar rod whose diameter is 2 in. ? 

81. Elasticity of Volume. Be&ides elasticity of shape 
or figure, a body possesses elasticity of volume, or the power 
of recovering, more or less perfectly, its original volume 
after the force which has changed the volume is withdrawn. 

Elasticity of volume is possessed in perfection by liquids 
and gases, which recover completely their original volumes 
when the compressing forces are removed, uo matter how 
long they liave been applied. In Exp. 28 the weight of 
mercuiy in the open branch compressed the air in the 
closed bi'anch, thus making it occupy a smaller volume ; 
but when the pressure is removed, the air, by reason of its 
elasticity of volume, returns to its former bulk. 

02. Strain; Stress; Hooke's Law. Any change in 
the shape or size of a body is called a strain. Any appli- 
cation of force tending to produce a sti'ain is called a stress. 
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In Exp. 61 the elongation of the wire is a strain, and 
the tension that produced the elongation is a stress. 

In the experiments on bending and twisting, the stu- 
dent should point out the strain and the stress. 

Note. Many years ago an Eiiglisliinan, named Hooke, discovered 
Law I. of stretching ; bence thia law is often called Ilooke's Law. Hooke 
stated his law in the following words: " Vt lenaio sic Bis." 

Using the words stress and strain na just defined, could 
Hooke's Law be stated thus ? 

" The stress is proportional to the strain." 
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Before working the following set of examples, collect into a group 
three laws of stretching {see Exp. SI), the four laws of bending (i 
62, 63, &*, and 65), and the three laws of torsion {see Exps. 66, 07, 

1. A balance, the zero error of which is —0.2 lb., weighs 1.7 lb. 
Wlien this balance ia soapended by ita hook, the pointer indicates 1.5 lb. 
What correction must be applied to the reading of the balance when it ia 
used in the horizontal position ? 

2. If a wires* long and 0.2»^>"n' in area of cross-swtion is stretched 
2.5""" by a force of 2^ (2000b), how great a force would be required to 
stretch by 3'""' a wire of like material IS"" long and 2*5 mm in area of 



ip the 
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Solution. If a w; 
stretched 2.6""° by a 

line-half aamuch, or-^""" (stretching is proportional to the teiislon), and 

lliia force of I'e would stretch a length of 1"> of the wire one-third as 

much, or "i""™ {atretcliing is proportional to the length). Finally, if the 

area of crosa-seetloii of the wire were l"i '""', a length of l" of the wire 

would be stretched by a force of 1*«, two-tenths as much, or ~ = ~™° 

(stretching is inversely proportional to the area of the oroas-section). 



If by It me denote the force required to stretch the aecond wire 3™°, 
we HhaJl Bod by s. process precisely like the one just given that b, wire l*" 

long and 1"! """ in area of croas-section will be atretclied r-'""' by a force 
of \*f. 

As ihe material ia tlie aonie for each wire, we liave 



Hence, the force required to atretcli iLe aecond wire will be (I'v. 

3. If a wire &"■ loug and 0.4>fl mm jn area of oross-seoticm is stretched 
10""" by & force of Q^B, bow great a force would be required to stretch by 
6""" a wire of like material 20°' long and 4*5 "'" in area of croaB-seotion ? 

4. If a wire 10" long and 1""" in diameter is stretched lO'""" by a force 
of lOii^, how many miiiimetera would a force of 8"^ stretch a wire of like 
material 26"' long and 2'"'" in diameter ? 

5. What is the ratio of the allflness of a rod eCKm long to that of 
another rod 120«" long, but of the same width, tJiickness, and material 
aa the firat ? 

6. If a rod 4 ft. long, 2 in. broad, and O.G in. thick ia bent 0.1 in. by a 
weight of 10 Iba,, how much would a force of 2 1l)s. bend a rod of like 
material 12 ft. long, 4 in. broad, and 2 in. thick ? 

Solution. It a rod 4 ft. long, 2 in. broad, and 0.5 m. thick is bent 0.1 
by a weight of 10 lbs., a weight of 1 lb. would bend it one-tenth as much, 
or-T^ in. (bending is proportional to the load), and tliia wei!;lit of 1 lb. 

would tiend a rod 1 ft. long only one siity-fourth as mucli, or ^ in. 

(bending is proportional to the cube of the length). If the rod were 1 ft. 
long and 1 in. wide, the weight of 1 lb. would bend it twice as much, or 

^- in. (bending is inversely proportional to the breadth). Finally, it the 
thickness of the rod were 1 in., its length 1 ft., and i!s breadth I in., a 
force of 1 lb. would bend it one hundred and twenty-five ttiouaaiidtha as 



2600 



aely proportional to the cube if 



the tbiclmess). 
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lint by A 



If by X we denote the ajaoimt the second rod would be bent 
weight of 2 Iba., we Bhall Snd by a process precisely like the 
given tliat a rod I ft. long, 1 in. broiiil, and 1 in. thick will be bent 7 



t, _ 0.1 
108~26«0 
251(0 a; - lO.a 
.-. I - 0.0042 
Hence, the amount the second rod would be bent is 0.0042 in. 

7. It a rod V° long, G™' wide, aud 8=™ thick ia depressed 0.75°"' al its 
middle point by a certain load, how macb would the same load depress a 
rod 3" long, 3"° wide, and 4"™ thick ? 

8. If a rod lOO"™ long, 2=™ broad, and 3™ thick is deflected 0.5™, 
what would be the deflection, under the same load, of a rod 50™ long, 
I""' broad, and l«i" thick ? 

9: If a certain beam 16 ft. long, 4 in. wide, and 6 in. thick is bent 
1 in. by a load of 500 lbs. placed at its middle, how much would a beam 
10 ft. long, 8 in. wide, and 12 in. thick he bent by the same load ? 

10. A certain beam 4 ft. long Is bent downwards 0.6 in. by a load 
placed at the middle. If it were 8 ft long, how fat would it be bent by 
the same load ? 

11. There are two beams of the same length, breadth, and material. 
One beam, which is 8 in. thick, is bent l.fl in. by a certain load, while the 
other beam is bent 0.2 In. by an equal load. What is the thickness of 
the aeconil beam ? 

12. If a rod 80="" long is twisted through an angle of 1.5° by a force 
of 4 oz., through how many degrees will a force of 3 oz. twist a rod 
100="' loiif,', the other dimensions .15 well as the material being the same 
as that of the first rod? 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SOUND. 

63. WaTe-Motion. If a stoue is di'opped into a pool 
of calm water, the stone immediately forces down and dis- 
places a number of particles of water; consequentl}' the 
surrounding particles of water are heaped above the gen- 
eral level; these descend and throw up another wave, and 
this in subsiding raises another, until the force of the 
original and loftier wave dies away at the edge of the 
pool in the faintest ripples. You have probably noticed 
the waves that spread in ever-widening circles over a 
pool when the water has been disturbed as described. 
Did you ever ask yourself the question, " Do the particles 
of water forming the iiret wave, in the center of the pool, 
pass to the second wave, and so on to the third, and finally 
reach the margin of the pool?" This question is easily 
answered by watching the movements of a bit of wood 
floating on the surface. The wood simply bobs up and 
down ; it does not approach the shore. Since the wood 
only rises and falls, we see that the particles of water on 
which it rests are not approaching the shore, but are only 
moving up and down. Hence it is not the particles of 
water, but the wave form that travels from the cent«r to 
the mai'giii of the pool. When in summer a wind blows 
over a field of grain, we see the wave form advancing, but 
we know that the ears of grain are simply nodding. 
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If into a pool of water we drop two pebbles at a little 
distance apart, we shall notice tliat two seta of waves are 
produced, each set having for its center the point where 
the pebble entered the water. As the waves spread, those 
of one set cross those of the other. If we look cai-efuUy, 
we shall see that where the crest, or top, of one wave 
coincides with the crest of another, an elevation higher 
than the crest of either wave is produced; also, that 
where the trough, or hollow, of one wave coincides with 
the trough of another, a depression deeper than the trough 
of either is formed; finally, if two waves of equal size 
come together in such a way that the crest of one coin- 
cides with the trough of the other, there is neither an 
elevation nor a depression, but a calm. 

The distance from crest to crest, or from trough to 
trough, is called a wave-length. 

Definition. A wave-length is the distance from any par- 
ticle to the next particle that is in a similar position in its 
path, and is moving in the same direction. 

In Fig. 45 take the particle a; & is in the same posi- 
tion, but when a is moving downwards b moves upwards. 




e is the next particle in the same position, hut as a moves 
downwards c moves downwards. The distance from a to 
c measured in a straight line is a wave-length. 



THE PBNDULDH. 

Let the student, by dipping hia finger into Uie water 
contained in a pail and then quickly removing it, set up a 
series of waves as has already been described. 

After the waves strike the sides of the pail, are they 
sent back towards the center? 

By using a fiuger of each hand, disturb the water in 
such a way as to produce two series of waves. One Keries 
mingles with the other. 

Do you notice any phenomena of interference (that 
calms and places of greater or less elevation produced 
the mingling of the waves) ? 

You should repeat these observations till the eye becnmi 
trained to catch the modifications of the wiive form, 



TBB PENDUHna. 

64. The Simple Peiidiiliini. When the surface of 
water is agitated, the particles of water move up and 
down with a rythmic motion. It is important tn undor- 
sta.nd the chief laws this rythmic motion olx;y». The 
motion of the pendulum is of the same nature as that of 
the water particles, so by experimenting with the pendu- 
lum, we shall get some knowledge of the motion of the 
water particles, 

The pendulum we shall use will consist of a lead bullet 
attached to a firm sup]Kirt hy a thread, which will allow 
the bullet to swing freely. The bullet is called the boh of 
the pendulum. The fixed point to which the threafJ i« 
attached is called the cerUer of gvtptnaion of the pendulum. 
A motion from side to side is called an oscillation ; a motion 
fiom one tide to the other and back again m oalled a mJm- 
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Hon, 80 that there are two oscillations in one vibration. 
The distance the bob swings through, in going from its 
middle position to its extreme position, is called the ampli- 
tude of vibration. The distance from the center of suspetir 
sion to the center of the bob is called the length of the 
pendulum. The length of time 
a pendulum takes to make an 
oscillation is called tlie time of 
oBcillatioH. 




Experiment 69. To find 
whether a change of amplitude 
has any effect upon the nutn- 
her of vibrations per minute of a pendulum. 

Apparatus. The apparatus used ia shown in Fig. 46. 
A spool ia fastened by a screw near the edge of some suitable 
support, fastened to the wall a little more than 7 ft, above the 
floor. The screw is "set up" till it turns with conBidetable 
friction. A silk thread about 3" long is wound round the 
spool and made to pass through the slot in tbe head of the 
other screw. The lower end of the thread is fastened to a 
bullet, the bob. The length of the pendulum may be changed 
by turning the spool so as to wind or unwind the thread. 
Small adjustments are easily made by gently turning the 
spool. To fasten the thread to the bullet, cut a little lip in 
the bullet with a, knife, place the thread under the lip, and 
smooth the lip down with the handle of the knife. Cut oil 
the abort, end of the thread close to the bullet. A watch 
having a second hand is also necessary. 

Directions. Taking the lower end of the slot of the 
screw as the center of suspension, make the pendulum 
Se*^" long. Fill the slot with beeswax so that the thread 
will not move in the slot. Draw the bob about 6"° to 
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one side and release it. The pendulum should swing 
parallel to the wall to which the support of the pendulum 
is fastened. Glance at the watch and at the pendulum. 
When the pendulum is just starting to return from the 
end of its swing, take the time. Count accurately for 
one minute the number of vibrations. Record the num- 
ber of vibrations. Double the amplitude of vibration (by 
drawing Hie bob at the start about 10™ to one side) and 
count the number of vibrations for another minute. 

What effect has a change of amplitude on the number 
of vibrations performed by a pendulum in a minute ? 

Experiment 70. To find the effect a change of length in 
a pendulum has upon the number of vibrations performed 
in a minute. 

Apparatus. The same as in the last experiment ; a. long pole. 

Directions. Place one end of tlie long pole on the 
floor, so that the pole shall stand in a vertical position 
with its side against the screw. Mark on the pole the 
position of the center of suspension; then, starting from 
this point, measui'e off on the pole a distance of 225"", 
Put the pole in the vertical position as before and adjust 
the bob till the pendulum is 225'^™ long. 

Using one amplitude, record, as before, the number of 
vibrations for one minute. Then make the length of the 
pendulum 100'"", and I'ecord the number of vibrations for 
one minute. Finally make the pendulum 25'^" long, and 
record as before. 

Divide the greatest length of the pendulum by the least. 
Divide the largest number of vibi'ations by the smallest, i 

Is there any agreement between the i;[uotieuts ? 
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Does taking the square root of one of the quotients 
make the values approximately equal ? 

What is the relation between the lengths of pentlulmns 
and the number of vibrations ? 

QcESTioNB. From an inspection of your reeulta, answer tbe following 
qneatlons : What is the length of a pendulum that will teat seconds P 
half seconds ? 

Experiment 71. To find whether the weight and material 
of the pendulum bob have ayiy effect on the nuTnber of vibra- 
tions in a minute. 



AppaiatUB. The Bai 
aiiiie she tis the bullet. 



I Enp. 60 ; 



irble of about the 



Directions. Ill [ilaee of the bullet, fasten the marble 
to the end of the silk thread by means of beeswax. Make 
the pendulum 36''"' long. Record the number of vibra- 
tion 3 per minute. 

Compare the result with that recorded in Exp. 69. 

What is your conelusioii ? 



EXAMPLES. 

1. If ,1. pendulum makes SO vibnitiuns in a iiiiniite, how many OBcilla- 
lionB doen it make in 2 uiinul.cs ? How many oscillations does the pen- 
dulum make in a second ? 

2. If a pendulum makes 40 vibrations iii a minute, what is the time 
of a single vibration ? 

3. If a pendulum 25°'" long makes 60 vibrations in a minute, what 
must be the length of a pendulum in order that it shall make 10 vibra- 

S'ltulian. As tbe nnmber of vibrationB of two pendulums are to eaelv 
other inversely as the square mots of the leni^thH of the pendulums, 
have, if we denote by x the required len},'th, 
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60 : 10 = \^ :_y25 

in%^-60V25 

■Jx = <t-j2b 

.-. J = 900 

Hence the required length ia WK)"'". 

4. If a pendulum 1™ long vibrales once in a second, what n: 
length o! s. pendulum in order that it aball oscillate once 

6. If a pendulum 4 units in length makes a. Tihration hi 0.3 aecond, 
finii the length of a pendulum that makes a viltration in 1.6 seconds. 

6. If a pendulum 6 uniu in length makes au oscillation in S seconds, 
wliat will be the time of an oscUlatioDof a pendulum 0.54 luita in length? 




TELOCITY OP SOUND. 

05. The Velocity of Sound in Air. Our next experi- 
ment will be for the purpose of getting, roughly, the 
velocity of sound iu air ; of getting, in other words, the 
distance that sound will travel in one second. 

Experiment 73. To find the velocity of sound in air. 

AppaiBtoB. A wooden support like the one used iu Exp. 28 ; a 
bullet; a piece of silk thread; a stool; two small boards; a amttll 
spy-glass. 

Directions. This experiment is to be performed out 
doors in an open apace, where a distance of 500 feet 
should be measured off. At the spot from which the dis- 
tance is measured the observer with the spy-glass should 
stand ; at tlie spot 500 feet away the support should be 
placed. 

By means of clamps fasten to the support a pendulum 
of such length that it will beat half seconds, (See your 
record of Exp. 70.) That the bob may be seen as it 
swings back and forth, pin a piece of white paper about 
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20"°' square on the upright behind the pendulum. The 
student beside the support starts the pendulum swinging, 
taking care to have it swing only a little way from side 
to side; if it swings off the paper, the observer looking 
through the spy-glass cannot see the pendulum. When 
the pendulum reaches one extremity of its swing, the 
student standing beside the support strikes the boards 
together. If the sound reaches the ear of the student 
looking through the spy-glass, at the instant in which the 
pendulum reaches the other extremity of its swing, then 
it has taken the sound just 0.5 second to travel 500 
feet. In order that the student at the spy-glass may 
have a good many opportunities to observe the pendu- 
lum and listen to the sound, the student beside the sup- 
port should strike the boards together every time the 
pendulum gets to the end of its swing next to him. By 
moving the spy-glass from or towards the pendulum, the 
distance that the sound will travel in 0.5 second can be 
found. 

Interchange the spy-glass and the pendulum ; then 
repeat the experiment, the student who before looked 
through the spy-glass now taking bis position beside the 
support. For the velocity of sound in aii', take the aver- 
age of the two distances found. 

From your observations on the velocity of sound per 0.5 
second, what is the velocity of sound per second in feet? 



a 600 feet, what is the velocity (if 



Question. If there are 15,240™ 
sound per second in centlmeteis ? 



Experiment 73. To find whether the air is necessary 
for the transmission of somtd. 
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ApparatUBi A Kjeldafal flask ; a one-hole rubber stopple to fit 
the flask ; a, piece of pressure tube about 30°" long ; a glasB tube 
long enough to reach to the middle of the body of the flask ; a little 
toy bell ; an air-purap. 

Directions. Push the glass tube through the stopple, 
aud over the end that goes into the flask slip a bit of 
rubber tube about 0.5"" long. With a bit of thread 
fasten the bell to the glass tube; the bit of rubber will 
keep the thread from slipping off. Over the other end of 
the glass tube slip the pressure tube. Put the stopple in 
place. Shake the flask, and listen to hear the bell ring. 
Connect the flask to the air-pump by means of the rubber 
tube. Pump out a little air, and shake the flask. 

Is the sound of the bell fainter t-han before ? 

Pump out some more air. 

On shaking the flask, can you hear the bell? 

What inference can you draw from this experiment? 

Point out in what way you have used the method of 
differences in this experiment. 

Can sound pass through a va(^uum? 

Experimeot 74. To find whether a muaieal sound can- 
be produced hy a vibrating body beating the air at regular 
intervals. 

Appaifttne. A straight piece of clock-.spring about 60°" long; a viae. 

Directions. Fasten the clock-spring in the yise with 
about 45°"' projecting horizontally. Set the spring vibrat- 
ing horizontally through a small arc, and record the num- 
■ ber of vibrations made in 0.5 minute. Then set the spring 
swinging through a large arc, and I'ecord the number of 
vibrations made in 0.5 miuute. 
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Does the time of vibration of the spring depend upon 

the amplitude of vibration ? 

Push the spring farther into the vise leaving about 20*™ 
projecting. If possible, make observations and record as 
before. 

What ia your inference? 

Leave only about 8™" projecting, and tiiially only about 
-1™. 

When the spring now vibrates, does it give a musical 
sound ? 

Does the pitch become higher or lower as the number 
of vibrations increases ? 

From the results of this experiment, should you say 
that a musical sound has been pi'odueed by a vibrating 
body beating the air at regular intervals ? 

TU NXNO-FORK. 

66. The Tuiiln^-Fork. The tuning-fork is an acous- 
tic instrument of great interest. The spring of the 
preceding experiment serves as a starting-point in the 
description of the tuning-fork, which may be looked upon 
as an elastic bar bent into a U-shape, free at botli ends, 
and supported in the middle where the stem or handle is 
inserted. Tuning-forks are usually made of steel. The 
tuning-fork is excited (set in vibration) by striking the 
outside of one of the prongs against a board covered with 
leather or flannel, but never against a table ot other hard 
object. Shortly after the fork has been excited, its tone 
becomes pure and simple. 

Note. The tuning-fork was invented in 1711, by John Shnre, a trump- 
eter in tlie aervice of George L of Englajid. 
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TBANSMISaiON OF SOUND. 

67. Mode of TraiiNmiHsinn of Sound in Air. It was 
learne.d in Exp. 73 that the presence of air was necessary 
for the transmission of sound from a bell to the ear. But 
an inquiry of importance is, how the sound is transmitted 
by the air, by a puff, that is, by a small gust of air in 
■which the air particles are sent from the sounding body 
to the ear, or by a pulse, that is, to-and-fro motion, of the 
air particles. The object of the next experiment is to 
satisfy this inquiry. 



Elxperlment 76. To find whether the movement of air, 
when »oun d passes through it, is of the nature of a pvff or of 

Apparatus. A loii}; tin tube that tnpers at one end ; a. candle ; 
tonch-paper.i 

IMrectionB. Place the tube in a horizontal position on 
the table. At the small end put the lighted caudle {see 
Fig. 47), carefully shielded from aii- cuiTeuts, with the 
flame opposite the opening and but 2""= or 3"'" away. 
Get a student to strike together two blocks of wood at 
the large opening. 

What happens to the flame ? 

Is the flame affected thus by a puff or by a pulae of air? 

To answer this question, having filled the tulw with 
smoke by burning touch-paper in it, strike the blocks 
together and watch the appearance at the small end of 

' Touch-paper la made 'by Hoaklng filter paper or blotting pnper in a 
I «Btan(«d Bolation of nitrau of poUsb, and then drying tlie paper. 
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the tube. The purpose of the smoke is to make visible 
to the eye the currents of air, if any, that are set in 
motion by elappiug the blocks together. To see what 




appearance a puff of air would pi'oduce, let the student at 
the larger end of the tube hlow into the tube with a quigk 
short puff. 

From the behavior of the smoke when the blocks are 
struck together, should you say that the candle had been 
affected by a puff of air or by a pulse ? 

68. Is Sound a Wave-MotioDof Atr? From Exp. 78 

you have already learned that the presence of air is neces- 
sary for the transmission of sound, and from Exp. 75 you 
have seen that when conveying sound, the particles of air 
have a back-and-forth motion. Can this motion be a 
wave-motion of air? To prepare yourself for answering 
this question, recall your study of water waves and. the 
idea you gained of what is meant by interference (see 
pages 156 and 157). By the interference of two sets of 
water waves, there were produced waves of different sizes, 
irom very small ones up to waves of gi'eater magnitudea 
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than those of either of the original set of waves; calms 
were also produced. If sound ia really due to a wave- 
motion of the air, phenomena of interfei'ence ought to be 
observed under suitable conditions. In the intei-ferenee 
of sound waves, silence would correspond to a calm in 
the interference of water waves, and varying degrees of 
loudness of sound to water waves of different heights. 
The object of the next experiment is the study of sound 
under different phases, witli a view to determining whether 
phenomena of interference can oceiu\ 

Experinieut 70. To find whether the phenomena of inter- 
ference can be.ohaerved in sound. 

ApparatuB. A tuniiig-fork ; a 10CI<"= graduate ; & cylimler uf card- 
board about aa long as one of the prongs of the tuniug-fork and 
about 2"°' ill diameter ; a tuning-fork, higii C. 

Directions. By striking one prong of the tuning-fork 
against a piece of leather laid upon the table, set the fork 
in vibiration. Then hold the fork above the graduate in 
such a position that the ends of the prongs He in the axis 
of the graduate. Pour water slowly into the graduate. 
As the water rises, the sound grows louder; and then as 
more water is added, the sound grows weaker. In this 
experiment adjust the level of the water till the sound of 
the fork is strongly reinforced. Turn the fork slowly 
round its axis. 

For cei-tain positions of the fork, do the sounds become 
nearly inaudible ? 

If any such positions are found, hold the fork steadily 
in one of them, and then carefully slide the cardboard 
cylinder over one of the prongs, as shown in Fig. 48, 
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without allowing the cylinder to touch either prong, as 
that would interrupt the vibrations. 

Is the sound restoi'ed ? 

Could you account for what you observe by regarding 
each prong of the foik as sending out sound, but as one 
of the prongs is nearer the mouth 
of the graduate than the other, 
the sound reflected by the surface of the water 
in the graduate interferes with the sound fi'om 
the more remote prong? 

On the whole, what ia your conclusion from 
this experiment? 
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09. Form of a Sound Wave. If a bell is 
sounded, the tone of the bell is heard above, 
below, at one side, and, in fact, at any point 
the ear may be placed. The sound spreads out, 
then, in sphei'es whose common center is the 
position of the Itell. The sound wave is made 
up of a condensed portion (where the particles are crowded 
together), corresponding to the crest of a water wave, and 
of a rarefied portion (where the particles of air- are farther 
apart than usual), corresponding to the trough of a water 
wave. Where a condensed portion of a sound wave coin- 
cides with the rarefied portion of another equal wave, 
silence results; where the condensed portion coincides 
with condensed portion, and rarefied portion coincides 
with rarefied portion, a sound louder than that due to 
either wave is produced. 

Between what points do you measure the length of a 
sound wave ? 



J*!!) VIBBATIONa. 

The diagram (Fig. 49) represents the concentric waves 
of sound spreading from the point of disturbance at the 

center. Where the ^ 

circles of dots are _, ,<-C^^:^^-^5-:5X -v, 

nearest together, ''i^^'';^'^"'"" ~ '^'^i^^^^v 

there 18 the con- /{'///', 'T^^^^-^XC'^^^^';^^ 



ilen.sed portion of 



I'ff^f^' //''l:/^?^^^^^^'^ 







the wave ; where the 
circles of dots are 
fiirthest apart, there 
is the mrefied por- 
tion of the wave. 

In the propagation ^^^^^^^^^^.^l^p/ 

of water waves the ^"^^^^<5- .^.^J" ->^^#-^'^ 

motion of the water "^^^~!r^^^^ 

particles ia to and 
fi-o at right angles 
to tlie direction in which the wave moves. 

In the case of sound waves in air, do the air particles 
move to and fro at right angles to the direction in which 
the sound travels ? 

HAPID VIBRATIONa 

70. Metliod of Counting Rapid Vibrations. In the 

expenment with the clock-spring clamped in the vise. 
you saw that by shortening the spring the musical sound 
emitted inci-eased in sharpness, or pitch, and yon also ob- 
served that the vibrations became so i-apid that the eye 
could not follow them quickly enough to count them. In 
the next experiment we shall find how many vibrations per 
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A a, certain tuning-fork makes. In this experiment 
a piece of smoked glass is drawn beneath a vibrating pen- 



dulum (Fig. 50) 




little 



style, made of a bristle, is fastened to the pendulum and 

another to the fork. These styles trace out curves on tlie 
glass as shown in Fig. 51. The wa^y line is traced by 




the style attached to the tuning-fork, while the other lines 
are traced by the style attached to the pendulum. 



I<:xpprlment 77. To find the number of vihrntions made 
in a second by a tuninff-fork. 
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D ApparatuB. A tuning-fork, middle C ; a piece of apparatus pro- 

vided with a support for the tiuiiiig-foik and the pendulum ; a watch ; 
a bass-viol bow ; rosin ; a rectangular piece of glass. 

Directions. Clean the glass, and then slightly smoke 
it by holding it in an ordinary flame. Lay the glass on 
the carrier beneath the pendulum. To the little rod pro- 
jecting from the lower side of the pendulum bob fasten, 
by means of thread, a flexible bristle whose end shall 
bear lightly on the surface of the glass, so that, as the 
pendulum swings, a line shall be traced in the thin layer 
of soot which covers the glass. Near the end of one 
prong of the tuning-fork a somewhat stiffer bristle should 
be fastened by a bit of wax. This bristle should hghtly 
touch the glass, to whose surface it should be somewhat 
inclined. Find how many vibrations the pendulum makes 
in a minute. 

How long does it take the pendulum to make one 
vibration ? 

Now place the tuning-fork, mounted on its support, in 
a position to bring the end of the bristle attached to it as 
close as practicable beside that attached to the pendulum. 
When both pendulum and fork are vibrating, the bristles 
should move parallel to each other. When all the adjust- 
ment are made, set the pendulum swinging, excite the 
fork by drawing the bow, which has been well rosined, 
across it; then draw the carrier holding the glass plate 
along at right angles to the direction in which the pendu- 
lum and fork are vibrating. 

Remove the glass, count carefully, using a magnify- 
ing glass if necessary, the number of vibrations recorded 
by the fork on the ghisa between the points corre- 
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Sponding to one vibration of the pendulum. Record 
this number. 

We already know the time the pendulum takes to make 
one vibration, and we have just found the number of vibra^ 
tions the fork makes in an equal length of time. 

How many vibrations does tJie middle C tuning-fork 
make iu a second? 

TUNINa-FORE AND RESONATOR. 

71. The Deterniinattoii of the Velocity of Sound In 
Air by means of the Tuning-Fork and Kesonator. If 

w« know the number of vibrations which a tuning-fork 
makes in a second and the length of a column of air that 
will reinforce the tone of tlie fork as in Exp. 76, we can 
compute from these data the velocity of sound in air. 
The object of the next experiment is to obtain the data 
and make the computation. 

Experiment 78. To find, hy means of a resonance tube, 
the velocity of sound in air. 

Apparatus. A glass jar 35™" or morB in depth, and from 3"" to 
10'^™ ill diameter ; a tuning-fort, middle C ; a thermometer. 

Directions. Place the jar on the table, and over its 
mouth hold the vibrating tuning-fork with the ends of its 
prongs in line with the axis of the jar. Pour water grad- 
ually into the jar until the sound of the fork is strongly 
reinforced. By pouiing in a little more water, or by 
pouring out a little, get the length of the air column from 
the mouth of the jar to the surface of the water such that 
the sound will be the very loudest. Then measure and 
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record in centimeters the distance from the mouth of the 
jar (Fig. 52) to the level of the water ; also record the 
diameter of the jar in centimeters. 

Instead of [joaring water into the Jar, the level of the 
water may be readily changed by means of a siphon, coii- 
sisting of two glass tubes of small bore joined by a rubbei- 
tube. One of the glass tubes is ^^ ^^ - — 
bent so that it will reach nearly 
to the bottom of the jar when hung over its 
edge, the other glass tube is bent to hang over 
the edge of a jar containing a supply of water. 
The rubber tube is long enougli to allow the 
jar containing the supply of water to be raised 
or lowered so that water will flow into the 
other jar or out of it, thus raising or lowering 
the level, 

Record the temperature of the air in the jar. 

The forward motion of the fork sent down ' 
the tube an impulse which, at the surface of pm, 5^ 
the water, was reflected in time to reinforce 
the impulse given by the fork in its backward motion. 
Thus during the forward motion of the fork, that is, 
during half a vibration, the .sound traveled Ut the water 
and iKick. When the sound passes through the mouth 
of the jar, a spreading of the sound occurs, so it is found 
necessaiy to add to the distance which the sound ti-avels 
in one-fourth of a vibration (that is, to the distance from 
the mouth of the jar to the level of the water) one-fourth 
of tlie diameter of the jar. 

After making this correction, what distance do you find 
that sound travels during one vibration of the fork ? 
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From the experiment you have ali'eady perfonued, 
how many vibrations does the tuning-fork make in a 
second ? 

Fi'om your data, what is the velocity in centimeters per 
wecoud of sound in air? 



72. Sympathetic V 11) rat ions. In the last experiment 
the fork was able by its vibrations to set into \-ibi-ation a 
column of air of definite length, and thereby the loudness 
of its note was greatly increased. The air column, when of 
proper length, vibrated in gympathy with the fork; hence 
such vibrations ai'e called stfmpathetic vibrations. 

In most sonorous bodies (for example, a tuning-fork) 
mechanical movement (the motion of the prongs of a 
tuning-fork, for instance) is ti'auiiformed into sound. It 
would be interesting to inquire whether this process has 
ever been reversed ; whether, in other words, sound vibra- 
tions can generate mechanical motion. There is a little 
instrument, known as a sound radiometer, or an acoustic 
reaction wheel, which can be kept in motion by sound. It 
is made of four small tubes open at one end. These tubes, 
made of aluminum on account of its lightness, are accu- 
rately tuned to the same note. Two light rods or wires 
ai-e fastened together at right angles, making foui' arms of 
equal length, A tube, or resonator, is fastened at the 
middle of its length to the extremity of each arm in such 
a way that its axis lies in a plane below but parallel to 
that of the crossed wires. The whole is delicately poised 
on a pivot in a horizontal position. When this instrument 
is put near a fork giving the same note as that to which 
the resonators are tuned, the little wheel begins to rotate. 
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and continues in rotation as long as the tuning-fork con- 
tinues in vibration. 



73. Beats. If two tnning-fovks, one of which makes 
254 vibrations while the other makes 255, are set in 
motion, a peculiar palpitating effect results, produced by 
bursts of sound, separated from one another by intervals 
of comparative silence. These bursts of sound are called 
heatB. By the principle of interference (see Exp. 76) the 
production of beats can be fully explained. Suppose the 
forks to be in vibration; if we start from the time when 
the condensed portion of the waves from each fork reaches 
the ear at the same instant, that is, when the sound is 
loudest, just oue second will elapse before the sound 
is loudest again. The fork making 255 vibrations per 
second gains a vibration in one second over the other fork, 
that is, in one second the note from this fork gains one 
wave-length ; but since at the middle of the second it has 
gained only half a wave-length, the rarefied portion of the 
sound wave from this fork combines with the condensed 
portion of the sound wave from the other fork, the two 
portions neutralize each other, and silence results. Dur- 
ing every second, then, that passes while the forks are 
vibrating together, there will be one beat and one period of 
silence. If one fork had made 254 vibrations per second 
and the other 256, two beats and two periods of silence 
would liave occurred during the second. 

If, when two tuniug-forks are sounding together, there 
are beats, the number of beats per second tells the differ- 
ence between the number of vibrations per second of the 
two forks; further, if the nunibei' of vibrations per second 



of one of the forks is known and it is also known which 
of the forks gives the higher note, it is possible to And 
the numbei' of vibmtioiw per second made by the fork 
whose number of vibrations is unknown. For example, 
two forks A and B are sounded together, and four beats 
per second are counted. If it is known that A makes 256 
vibrations per second, and that its note is lower than that 
of £, it follows that B makes in one second 260 vibrations. 

74. Octave; Concord; Discord. Two notes are an 
octave apart when one is produced by twice as many 
vibrations as the other. Thus a tuning-fork that makes 
508 vibrations jier second emits a note which is the octave 
of the not« given by a foi'k vibrating 254 times per second. 
Wlien two notes an octave apart are sounded together, 
the result is pleasing to the ear, and there is said to be 
'■cncord. Besides notes an octave apart, there are othere 
that produce concord when sounded together: but there 
are many notes which, on being sounded at the same time, 
produce a dist^reeable impression on the ear ; such notes 
are said to produce disvonl. The unpleasant, jarring effect 
of discoi'd is due to the ]>roduction of beats. 
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75. Pitch of Vibrating Strings. It will !« the pui-pose 
of the three following experiments to find what relations 
exist between the length, the tension, the thickness of a 
sti-etched wire, and the number of vibrations per second. 

Experiment 79. To find the relation between the lenffth 
of a stretched wire and the number of vibrations per second. 



VIBBATIHO BTBIHG8. 

Appaiatoa. A spring balance of 30 pounds' capacity ; a piece of 
spring brass wire, No. 22 B. & S., 1,5"" long; two of the triangular 
pieces of wood used in Exp. 62 ; a meter stick ; a middle C fork, and 
another an octare liiglmr. 

Directions. Fasten one end of the wire to a screw in 
the table-top, and lay the wire straight on the table; 
fasten the other end t^i the balance. Hook the ring of 
the balance to the screw for applying tension, as shown 
in Fig. 53. (For Exps. 79 and 80 consider only the bal- 




ance and wire which, in the figure, is next to the edge of 
the table.) Under the wire near the screw fasten by a 
brad one of the prisms with it« edge at right angles to the 
wire. Under the wire lay the other prism parallel to 
the first. If the balance, as it shouhl, holds the wire 
about as high as the top of the movable prism, this prism 
can be moved along under the wire without changing the 
tension to any extent. 

Allowing for the zero eiTOr of the balance, when used 
in the horizontal position, stretch the wire with a force 
of 20 pounds, and, keeping this tension constant, find the 
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lengths that will give notea corresponding to the two 
forks respectively. Set the wire into vibration by pluck- 
ing it in the middle, and, with the ear close to the wire, 
listen for the fundamental note, which may for an instant 
be obscured by harsh or grating overtones. 

A student who has no teen perception of musical pitch 
can secure nearly perfect unison by sounding the wire and 
the fork at the same time ; the beats, which become very 
apparent when the sounds are near unison, will guide him 
in his judgment. It will be well to press the wire witii 
the finger lightly against the movable prism so as to limit 
the vibrations to that part under consideration. 

One fork is an octave higher than the other. 

Divide the greater number of vibrations by the smaller ; 
also the greater length of wire between the prisms by the 
smaller. 

Are the quotients equal ? 

The inference you can draw we shall call Law 1. 

State Law 1. 



Questions. K a string IOC" long gives a cer 


tain not 


when plucketi 


what must be its length to give the note an octa 


te highe 


r? WhatmuB 


be its length tfl give the note an octavB lower ? 







\ 



Kxperiment 80. To find the relation between the tension 
of a wire and the number of vibrations per second. 

Apparatua. The same aa in Esp. 79, without the higher fork, 

Directlous, Correcting for the zero error of the bal- 
ance, when ill the horizontal position, make the tension 
5 pounds. Find what length of wire will give a note 
whose pitch cori'esponda to that of the middle C fork. 
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Turn back to your record of Exp. 79; you ought to 
fiad there a length recorded eijual or nearly equal to the 
one just found. 

To which fork does the note of tlie recorded length of 
wire correspond? 

Divide the number of vibrations of this fork by the 
number of vibrations of the fork used in the present 
experiment ; also divide the tension used in the last 
experiment by the tension used in this experiment. 

If the two quotients are not equal, try to make the 
second equal to the first by squaring or by taking the 
square root. 

The relation thus found between the number of vibi-a- 
tions per second and the tension is called Law 2. 

Stat« Law 2. 

QuESTTOifB. If a wire under a tenaion of 7 pounds sivea a certain 
note, bon much higher would the not« become on increasing t.lie tension 
to 2S pounds ? now much lower would the note become if the tension 
were reduced to 1.75 pounds ? 

Experiment 81. To find the relation between the thick- 
ness of a wire and the number of vibrations per second. 

Apparatus. A piece of spring brass wire, No, 28 B. & S., stretched 
as shown in Fig. 5-5 ; the fork of higher pitch. 

Directions. Correcting as before for the zero error of 
the balance, when used in the horizontal position, apply to 
the wire a tension of 6 pounds. Find what length of wire 
will give a note whose pitch con-eaponds to that of the 
fork of higher pitch. 

Turn back to Exp, 80 ; you ought to find a length 
recorded equal or nearly equal to that obtained in this 
experimeut. 
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Divide the number of vibrations of the wire of this 
eKperimeut by the number of vibrationa of the wire of 
Exp. 80. The ratio of the thickncBses of the two wires 
is as 2 to 1. 

If tlie ratio of the thicknesses is not equal to the ratio 
of the number of vibrations, tjy to make it equal by squar- 
ing or taking the square root, inverting if necessary. 

The relation thus obtained between the thickness of the 
wire and the pitch is called Law 3. 

State Law 3. 

CJuB9Tto«». If a wire l" long gives a note of a certain pilch, how 
loucli higher will he the pitch of s iiot« given by a wire, of the same 
material as the first, of equal length and stretolied by Uic Game tension, 
but of ouly one-half the thickness ? How nlul^h lower will the note be if 
the wire ia twice as thick ? 

Note. The strings or wires which we have considered are auppoaed 
to he of the same m&terial. Whenever the material of two strings, alike 
in all other respects, differs in density, there is a fouri^ law, " The number 
of vibrations is inversely proportional to the square roots of the densities." 

76. Loudness; Pitch; Quality. The loudjiesa of a 
note depends upon the amplitude of vibration. When 
a tuning-fork is set in vibration, the note, loud at first, 
gradually dies away, becoming fainter and fainter as the 
ampHtude of the fork's vibrations decreases. The pitch 
of a note depends not upon the amplitude of vibration, 
but upon the number of vibrations made in a given time : 
the greater the number of vibrationa, the liigher the pitch ; 
the smaller the jiumber, the lower the pitch. The quality 
of a note depends neither upon the amplitude of vibration 
nor upon the frequency of the vibrations, but upon the 
peculiar tones which accompany the production of the 
fundamental note. On hearing C sounded on a pia 



and then on a violiiij the ear perceives that the pitch is 
the same, yet it distinguishes between the note emitted by 
the piano and that given by the violin ; a note sounded 
on a piano lias a different quality from that of the uame 
note Bounded on a violin. To illustrate the modification 
the fundamental! note undergoes by the peculiar tones, 
depending upon the kind of musical instrument used, let 
the student imagine, what is so often seen at the sea- 
shore, long swelling waves coming from tlie sea, whose' 
surface except for these waves is unbroken. These 
waves may be t^'vken to represent the fundamental note. 
Now suppose a light breath of air disturbs slightly the 
surface of these waves, whicli become dimpled. The 
wavelets thus produced modify to a very hmited extent 
the character of the original waves. So with musical 
instrnmenta, eaeh instrument gives out the fundamental 
note, C for example, which is the same for them all; bnt 
each instrument by reason of peculiarities of its construc- 
tion gives out little notes, faint to be sure, but sufficient, 
nevertheless, to modify the fundamental note and give to 
it an appearance or quality different from the correspond- 
ing note of some other instrument. 

THEORY OF SOUND. 



77. Bketcli of the Development of the Theory of 

SouDd. More than two thousand yeaiB ago Pythagoras^ 

' Pylhaeoraa (pronounced piz-thay'd-Toii) (about 508-500 e.c.) founded 
a school of philosophy whose members in honor of their leaclier were 
called Pythagoreans (pronounced py-thS^j^-r^ana), Tbia school buHied 
itself witU luau; funtastic mathematical aud philosopbical specuLations, 
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invented the mouochord, an instriunent similar to tliat 
used in the last three experiments. With this instrument 
Pythagoras made several discoveries about the sounds 
pi-oduced by a stretched string when vibrating. One of 
liis fii-at discoveries was that a string which gives a cer- 
tain note will give a note an octave higher, if the string is 
made one-half as long. 

Very little advance was made from the time of P3fthag- 
oras till that of Mersenne,' who proved experimentally 
that the number of vibrations is inversely proportional to 
the length of the string ; that the number of vibrations of 
a string is proportional to the square i"oot of its tension ; 
and that the number of vibrations is inversely proportional 
to the thickness of the string. 

The laws of vibrating strings have been determined 
mathematically as well as esperimentally. It was La- 
grange ^ who completed the work from the mathematical 
point of view at which his predecesaore had labored so 
industriously. 

It was reserved, however, for Helmholtn, a very emi- 
nent physiologist, physicist, and mathematician, to lay 
tlie foundation of musical science, which he accomplished 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, 

the moBt faraouB of which was the doctrine of " the harmony of the 
Bpherea." Aecording to this doctrine, the heavwvly bodies in their 
motion through tie sky give out grand and wonderful music, but so fine 
and delicate tliat our ears, accustJiined to the gross sounds immediately 
around us, are deaf to tliia " music of the spheres." 

' Mersenne (pronounced mlr-aen') (1588-1648) was a Franciscan friar. 
lie has been called the " Father of Acoustics." 

2 Lagrange (pronounced ia-ffrtruA) {1738-1816) waa a celebrated French 
mathematician. 



78. Laws of Nature ; Theory. The laws of nature 
i are general truths which have been found by diligent 
I search among the facte obtained by observation and exper- 
' iment. For example, that " the deflection of a rod is pi-o- 
[ portional to the load " is a law, oi- general ti'Uth, which all 
i-ods, provided the load is not too great, obey. A law of 
nature, it must be remembered, differs from a law for tlie 
' government of society; the former is fixed and change- 
less, while the latter lasts only till men see fit to repeal 
j or amend it. 

From the results of your work in the laboratory, name 
fifteen laws which you have inferred. If now you go 
I through the process of reasoning by which you arrived 
I at these laws, is there any instance in which you did 
I not infer a law from particular cases? For the sake 
of illustration take the law just quoted ; by reference to 
' your record you will see that there were from twelve 
to sixteen particular cases among which there seemw 
to be this bond, or uniform relation, "the deflection of 
a rod, in each case, is proportional to the load." Life 
would be far too short to test every rod to see if this rela- 
tion holds, so from his experience in a few particular cascj 
the student infeis it to be ti'ue in all. The belief in the 
truth of his inference is strengthened by the answers 
given by nature to other inquiring students. Tlie student 
must not suppose that the confidence of men of science in 
the true statement of the laws of nature rests on infer- 
ences from data so imperfect as those obtained in our own 
laboratory work. Our data may iuggest the possibility 
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of the law, but the physicist is not satisfied with this ; 
he makes accurate measurements, he varies the different 
cases, he performs different experiments, till he acciunu- 
lates a large amount of evidence from which to draw his 
inferences. 

When wti speak of tlie theory of sound, we mean the 
general and accurate knowledge of the laws of sound, 
just as wlien we speak of the theory of quadratic equa- 
tions we mean the general and accurate knowledge of the 
laws whicli connect the coefficients and the constant term 
with the roots. 

The term theory, however, is ambiguous; sometimes it 
has the meaning just given, at others it is synonymous 
with the teiin hypothesis. 



FALLACIES. 

79. Falla^rles of Observation. In Art. 29 the atten- 
tion of the student was called to the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between facts and inferences. In this matter 
too much attention and care cannot be given to training 
the mind to careful habits of discrimination. With the 
lest of intentions of telling the tmth in a court of law, 
a witness with little knowledge and little mental culti- 
vation, when undertaking to give an account of simple 
occurrences that he has seen, often mingles facts and con- 
jectures in such confusion, that the lawyer only by skillful 
cross-examination and a careful sifting of the evidence 
can make the witness sepamte the facts and the inferences 
(false or true) which he has di-awu from these facta. 



Even an acute and well-trained mind ia not always free 
from mistaking an inference for a direct perception. An 
amusing instance of this ia related of Dr. Wollaston, a 
celebrated Englisli chemist. When Sir Humphiy Davy 
placed in his hand for inspection the scientific curiosity of 
the day, a bit of potassium, a substance so light that it 
will float on water. Dr. Wollaston carefully examined the 
potassium, noted ita metallic lustre, and did not hesitate 
to declare it a metal. In this philosopher's mind inti- 
mately associated with the notion of metal was also the 
notion of weight, and the evidence of his sense of touch 
was insuflScient to separate the two ideas ; so, balancing 
the specimen on the tips of his fingew, lie exclaimed, 
"How heavy it is!" He mistook his judgment of the 
weight of the substance for the sensation itself. 



EXAMPLES, 

L The length of the seconda peiitiulum at Greenwich 18 89.413'""; find 
the length of a, pendulum which makes a aingle oscillation lu 1.6 secondH. 

Z, A tuning-fork makes 256 Tibratione per second, and the velocitj of 
BOQitd in air is 3401° per second; what is the wave-length of the note 
produced ? 

Solution. If BD observer be at a distance of MO"^ from the fork, 
tbexe will be, between the fork and the ear, 256 condensations and 266 
raiefactiona ; but a condensation and a rarefaction wake up a wave; so 
there will be 256 waves occupying a distance of 340'°, hence, if in 340" 






i, the length of oi 



e will be - 



3. Find the wave-length of a, note making 1000 vibrations per second, 
both in air and in water ; the velocity of sound in air being 1100 ft. per 
second, and in water 4800 ft. per second. 

4. Taking 1120 ft. per second aa the velocity of sound in air, find tbe 
number of vibrations which a tuning-fork, vibrating 254 times in n 
second, most make before its aound ia audible at a distance of 144 It 
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5« A stretched string 10 ft. long is in unison with a tuning-fork mak- 
ing 256 vibrations per second ; the string is shortened 4 ft. ; how often 
will it now vibrate in a second ? 

6. A string is fastened at one end to a peg in a horizontal board, and 
the other end passes over a pulley and carries 16 pounds. The string 
thus stretched gives the note C. What weight must be put in place of 
the 16 pounds, so that the string shall give the next lower octave ? 

7. Find the distance of an obstacle which sends back the echo of a 
sound to the source in 1.5 seconds, when the velocity of sound is 1100 ft. 
per second. 

Solution. In 1.5 seconds, sound travels 1100 x |, or 1650 ft; this dis- 
tance the sound travels in going to the obstacle and in returning, hence 
the distance of the obstacle is 825 ft. 

8. The distance from the top of a well to the surface of the water is 
210 ft. What time will elapse between producing a sound at its mouth 
and hearing the echo ? (Velocity of sound = 1100 ft. per second.) 



CHAPTER V. 



LIGHT. 

80, Self-LuiiiiiioUK Botliei* ; Nun-l.iimlnoiis Bodies. 

Wheu we are in a place exposed to either the sun or any 
other glowing body, we become aware of the existence of 
objects around us. If the phice be securely shielded from 
the sun, or if the glowing substance be quenched, then by 
the eye we perceive nothing, all is blank; but wheu the 
ijubstance is kindled again, or the sun shines in ouce more, 
then the sight again perceives the objects which were but 
a moment before invisible. This mysterious something 
that ie necessary to render objects visible is called light. 
Bodies like the sun or a lighted lamp, therefore, have the 
property of rendering visible not only themselves, but 
also the objects on which their light shines. Bodies which 
have this power are called gelf-luminoua bodies. On the 
other hand, bodies which require the presence of a self- 
luminous body to enable us to see them are called noil- 
luminous bodies. 

81. Transparent, Translucent, and Opaque 8ub- 
Btanees. If, in a lighted i-oom, we hold a piece of window- 
glass before the eyes, we readily sec the objects in the room 
through the glass. Substances, like glass, through which 
objects can be distinctly seen are called transparent. Sub- 
stances, like oiled paper, through which, though light pas- 
ses, objects cannot be distinctly seen, are called translucent. 
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Substances, like iron, through which no light passes are 
called opaque. 

Make a list of four transparent substances, another of 
four translucent subsbmces, and a third of four opaque 
suljstances. 

PHOTOMBTHT. 

83. lotensity of lllimilnation. When reading a book 
in the evening, you will find it more and more difficult to 
see the letters the farther the book is carried from the 
lamp. In other words, on carrying a book from the lamp, 
the degree to which the lamplight illuminates the page is 
diminished. It will be interesting, as an introductory 
experiment in light, to find the illation betw^een the 
degree to wliieh a lamp or a candle illuininates a given 
object, as a screen, and the distance of the object from the 
lamp. In the courae of the experiment we shall have 
occasion to use the term intensiti/ uf illumination, and 
it is important to understand fli'iujy its meaning, so we 
give the following definition : 

Definition. By the intensity of illumination ig meant 
the degree to which a source of light supplies a given body 
with light. 

Experiment 83. To find the relation hetivfrn the inten- 
sity of illwminatlon and the distmice. 

AppaiatuB. A Letheby's pUokmieter; five candles. I^theby'a 
jiliotometer (Fig. 54), an iiiBtrument for measuriiig tlie iiiteiiaity 
of illu mi nation, ia constructed as foOowa ; there is a long l>ar or rod 
on whicii a screen of paper, stretched on a fmme, ia placed in a 
vertical position. This ficreen has a translucent spot of paraffine 
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its center. Two mirrorB. q\w for eaoh eye, are so pi 
observer uiay xne both sidi's of the screen at t!iP same t 
the lights is placed on one side of the screen ; the other 




side. The mode uf action of llie iLislrunjeiil dejiends on the fact 
that when a piece of i)apeT having a paralline or other grease spot 
on it, is eqiially illuminated on both sides, the spot becomes nearly,if 
nut quite, invittible- 

IMrecttoiiN. ThLs Lrxperiment is to be pertonned in 
a (liipkened room. Place in line four candles, all of the 
same height, on one of the sliding blocks, in Bitch a way 
that the Unit of candles is at right angles to tfie bar. On the 
other side of the screen pliice on it sliding block the other 
candle. Light the candles and trim the wicks so that the 
liames shall be of equal size. In order to let the candles 
get well Imrniug, it is best to wait a few minutes before 
making any measurements. When trimming the candles, 
look at them not with the naked eye, but through col- 
ored glasses ; otlierwise the eye will not be as sensitive to 
the difference of light and shade on the screen. Slide 
the block canying the four candles along the bar till the 
middle of the line of flames is at a distance of 80"" from 
the screen. By sliding the single candle back and forth 
along the bar, find a position for it such that the spot 
shall disappear as you look into the mirrors (or, if the spot 
cannot be made to vanish entirely, get the two images of 
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the spot, as seen in the mirrora, of the same shade). 
Record the distance of the four candles from the screen ; 
also the distance from the screen of the single candle 
when placed in the position you have been dii'ected to find. 

Next put the four candles at a distance of 160'^'" fi'om 
the screen, and find the corresponding position of the 
single candle. As before, record the distances. 

Assuming that each of the five candles gives out the 
same amount of light, liow does the amount of light given 
out by the four candles compare with that given by the 
single candle? 

In each case, how does the (Ustanee of the four candles 
compare with that of the single one ? 

In this experiment the intensity of illumination on the 
screen due to the single candle was equal to the intensity 
of illumination due to the group of four candles placed at 
a greater distance from tlie screen on the other side. Now 
consider that fi-oni the group of four candles, when the 
distance has been properly adjusted, three are removed, so 
as to leave only one candle ; how much light falls upon 
the screen from this single candle as compared with the 
amount of light from the group of four? 

Divide the greater distance (the distance of the four 
candles from the screen) by the lesser distance (the dis- 
tance of the single candle on the other side of the screen); 
also divide the intensity of illumination of the single 
candle by the intensity of illumination of a single candle 
supposed to be placed at a distance from the screen equal 
to that of the group of four candles. 

If the two quotients are not equal, try to make iheni 
equal by squaring or cubing one of them. 
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What relation should you infer holds between the dis- 
tance of a light from a screen and the intensity of fts 
illumination ? 

QtiBSTiosB. How woulil tliG distances compart if 9 candles were used 
ill place of the 4 ? If 10 c-niiales were used ? It 25 candles were useii ? 

Experiment 83. To find how many candles will give 
the game inteimty of illumination as a kerosene lamp. 

Apparatus. A Lelliebf 'a pliotoraeter ; a kerosene lamp with a, 
chimney; a candle. 

IMrectloiiB. At a distance of 60'^°' on one side of the 
screen place the candle. On the other side of the screen 
place the well-trimraed lamp with its flame turned flatwise 
towards the screen. Light the candle and wait till it is 
burning well. See that the lamp-flame and the candle- 
fiamc are at equal distances above the table. Move the 
lamp till the spot disappears or till both images are of the 
same shade. Meaauie and record the distances. 

Denote the power of the candle by 1, and that of the 
lamp by x, then by the law brought out in the preceding 
experiment ; 

—r^ ii— ; -c-,-—; ;= intensity of illumination of 

('listance oi tlie candle)* 

I he candle. 

intensity of illumination of 



(distance of the lani])) ^ 
the lamp. 

But in the present experiment you have adjusted the 
distances in such a way as to make the intensity of illnmi- 
nation of the candle on tlie screen equal to that of the 
lamp, hence, 




' f.Uataiice of the lam[> \^ 
^(listaiice of tlie candle/ 
Making use of this relation, compute the number of 
candles to which the lamp is equivalent. 

Deflnitlon. Photometry is the art of measuring the 
intensity of light. 



Experiment 84. To jjnd whether liyht pusses through 
the air in straight lineg. 

Apparatus. A Bunseii burner arranged to give the luminous 
flame ; three pieces of cai'dboaril. 

nirectionB. Set ujt the three carils, thi'ougli each of 
which a piu-hole has heen made, in such a way that the 
flame or a portion of it can be seen through the holes. 

When the flarae can be seen, are the three holes in the 
same straight line ? 

Does, then, light pass through the air in straight lines? 

83. Itivy ; Beam ; Pencil. A single ray, or line, of 
light {Fig. 55, 1) is represented by a sti'aight line, A beam 
of light, that is, a bundle of pai-allel rajs (Fig. 55, 2), is 
represented by several pamllel ati-aight lines. A pencil 
of light, that is, a group of rays converging to or diverging 
from a point, is represented by a group of convei^ing or 
by a group of diverging lines. Fig. 55, 3, represents a 
converging pencil in whic]i the I'ays proceeding from »ome 



source of light on the left diiiw nearer together, so as to 
cross each other at the point 0. Fip. 55, 4, represents a 




dioerghig pencil in which the rays proceeding from the 
source of light 0' spread away from each otlier as they pro- 
ceed to the right. 

SHADOWS, 
Kxperiment 85. To find the cause of a shadow. 

AfipaiatoB. An opai^ue cylinder S"" ot 10"" in diameter ; two 
candles ; a piece of cardboard about 20"° square. 

Directions. This experiment is to be performed in a 
darkened i-oom. ■ Place the cylinder on a table. Put the 
two lighted candles on the table at a distance of lO"" or 
12"" from the cylinder, making the distance between the 
candles equal tf> the diameter of the cylinder. On the 
other side of the cylinder and about 10™ from it support 
the piece of cardboai-d in a vertical position. Notice a 
black band bordered by two lighter ones on the cardboard, 
With a pin pierce a hole through the screen where the 
black band crosses. Look through this hole towards the 
lights, 




Do you see either or both of the candles ? 

Pierce a hole through the screen where one oi 
lighter bands crosses. Through the hole thus made look 
towards the candles. 

Can you see eitiier candle ? 

Pierce a hole through the other lighter band. 

Looking through this hole, which candle can you see? 

Move the screen back and forth to see how the widths 
of the bands change. 

As you move tbe screen away, what change is there in 
the width of the black band ? 

Piei-ce a hole through a brightly lighted part of the 
screen. 

Looking through this liole, can you see more than one 
candle ? 

The black part of the shadow is called the umbra; the 
boiiier is called the penumbra. 

From your observations explain the formation of a 
shadow, accounting for the umbra and the penumbra. 

Does the shadow extend from tbe cylinder to the S' 
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84. Fanaatlon of Images by Means of Small Aj 
tares. If a hole is made in the shutter of a dark room, 

an inverted picture of the scene outside in front of the 
window appears on the wall of the room opposite the 
shutter. When sunlight passes through the spaces between 
the leaves of trees, circular patches of light are seen on 
the ground ; if, however, the sun should be partly eclipsed, 
the patches of light would be crescent-shaped. The object 



of the following experiment will be to study the formation 
of images obtained when light passes through small aper- 
tures, like the hole in the shutter or the small spaces 
between the leaves of trees. 

Experlmeut 86. To find an explanation of the forma- 
tion of an image (picture) on the screen of a pin-hole camera. 

Apparatus. A pin-hole camera, which coiisista of a. box about 
jQcm in width and depth, and 30™" long, with one end closed and the 
other open. In the open end a frame, cairjing a translucent screen, 
slides. In the center of the closed end is cut a rather large hole, 
which is covered by a piece of thin sheet braaa, through which a 
Biiiall hole ia pierced. 

Directions. Slide the screen into the box, hold the 
brass-covered end towards a bright gas-flame in a darkened 
room, and look into the open end of the box towards the 
flame. At flret have the box neai' the flame, then gradu- 
ally take it farther away, always looking in, through the 
open end, at the picture on the screen. Also slide the 
screen baek and foi'th. 

Can you get a position of the screen such that the image 
of the flame is very distinct? 

Explain, by a drawing, why the image (picture) is 
inverted. (See your inference from Exp, 84.) 



Qbebtionb. Why 
beneath the trees in 
partly eclipsed, why 



circular patches of light seen on the ground 
when the sun is shining ? When the Eun is 
E patches crc 



REFLECTION. 

85. Reflectluii uf Light; Angle of Inciclcuee; Augle 

of Reflection. If the eye is in a proper position when 

I sunlight falls upon a suitable surface, the calm surface of 
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a lake for example, the image of the sun can be ween in 
the lake. The rays of light from the Hun strike the sur- 
face of the water, and some of them are bent back from 
the surface and so reaoh the eye. This bending back of 
the rays is called refleetion. The rays that strike the sur- 
face are called incident rays (Latin inddere, to fall upon). 
The rays that are bent back from the surface are called 
reflected rays (Latin refleetere, to bend back). 

If a perj)endicular be erected to the reflecting surface, 
the surface of the lake in this case at a point where an 
incident ray falls upon it, the angle between the perpendic- 
ular and the incident ray is called the angle of incidence ; 
the angle between the perpendicular and the reflected ray 
is called the angle of reflection (Fig, 5l}). 




AB, refleotinj 
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Experiment 87. To find whether there is any simple 

relation between the angle of incidence and the avgle of 
reflection. 

Apparatos. A small plane mirror ; a sheet of paper bO"" gqoiire ; 
a meter sticli ; a pin ; a protractor ; two rubber biuidB ; s, block. 



RBFLBOTION. 

I>irevttons, By means of taeks at the corners, fasten 
the sheet of paper to tlie table. From the middle point 
of one side of the paper draw a straight line to the middle 
point of the opposite side. Fasten the mirror to a rectang- 
iilar block, by meaiis of two small rubber bands, ao that the 
back of the miri-or resta against one of the narrow sides of 
the block. Place the mirror thus arranged with its e 
along the middle 
[lortion of this 
straight line 
Have the silvereii 
part of tlie mir- 
I'nr over the line. 
The reflection 
takes place at tlic 
silvered surface. 
At some distance 
in front of the 
mirror, but to one side of its center, stick a pin upright in 
the paper. On the paper lay the meter stick (Fig. 57) in 
such a position that its direction makes an acute angle 
with the face of the min'or. By sighting along the edge 
of the meter stick, point it towards the image of the pin 
fomied in the mirror. When the meter stick has been 
(•iH-efully adjusted so as to point accurately towards the 
image, and at the same time to make an acute angle with 
the face of the min-or, draw, with a sharp pi-ncil, a hue on 
the paper along the edge of the meter stick to meet the 
minxir. Remove the raiiTor, and produce this line until it 
meets the line drawn aci-osa the paper. Draw a straight 
line connecting the point of meeting of the two lines with 
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the pill. At the point of intersection of the three lines 
erect a perpendicular to the line drawn across the paper. 

If the mirror were still in position, would the line last 
drawn be perpendicular to the surface of the mirror ? 

With the protractor, measure the angles formed by the 
oblique lines with the perpendicular. The angle formed 
with the perpendicular by the line from the pin is the 
angle of incidence, and the angle formed with the perpen- 
dicular by the line fi^om the mirror to the eye (found by 
sighting along the meter stick) is the angle of refiection. 

After meaauriug these angles with the protractor, can 
you infer a relation between the two angles '? 

If you have performed the experiment accurately, your 
answer to the question is the statement of the chief law 
of the reflection of light. 

Make as brief a statement of the law as possible. 

Preserve the paper and paste it into your note-book. 

PIl&NB hirrorb. 

86. Images in a Plane Mirror. When yon see your 
image, or reflection, as it is sometimes called, in a mirror, 
doubtless you have noticed that it appears behind the 
mirror ; that when you move, the image moves. It will 
be the object of the two following experiments to find a 
relation between the distance of the object from the mirror 
in front and the apparent distance of the image behind the 
mirror ; also something about the I'elative size and shape 
of image and object. 

Experiment 88. To find what relation holds between the 
position of the image of a point and the position of the point. 
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Apparatus. The same as in the last experiment, ^s'ith a IieHh 
sheet of [laper. 

Directioiis. Aa in the preceding experiment, fasten 
the sheet of paper to the table, draw a straight line across 
the sheet, and place the miri-or and the pin in position. 
Then lay the meter stick on the paper, and by sighting 
along its edge, which should he inclined at an acute angle 
to the face of the mirror, point it directly towards the 
image of the pin (the pin is so small that we shall consider 
its position as a mere point). With a sharp lead pencil, 
guided by the edge of the meter stick, draw a line on the 
surface of the paper directly towards the image. Without 
disturbing either the pin or the mirror, siglit at the image 
of the pin from an entirely different direction, having this 
new direction make as large an angle as practicable with 
the former line along which you sighted, and as before 
draw a line towards the image. Now remove the mir- 
ror, and carefully produce the two lines you have drawn 
towards the mirror until they cross each other. Also from 
the pin draw a line at right angles to the line that the 
mirror rested on, and continue it till it crosses the other 
two lines. 

Now replace the mirror in its old position, change the 
position of the pin, and make a new set of oWrvations. 
Finally, put the pin in another position and make another 
set of observationH. 

Remembering that the j/in is the object, and that its 
refiection in the mirror is the image, study the results of 
your experiment with a view to answering the following 
questions : 

How far behind the mirror does the image appear to be 
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as compared with the distance of the ohjed hi front of the 
mirror ? 

For a given position of the ohject, does the image always 
appear at the same place, no matter from what direction 
you look into the mirror ? 

If a hne is drawn from the object to the ima^% is this 
line perpendicular to the mirror? 

Paste the paper into your note-book. 

KxiMtrinient 89. To find the relation hetwfen the sine 
ami position of an object and its ima</e. 

Appatatiw. TheBameaa that of the pTed-diiigpsjieridient, togcthm* 
with two pins and a fresh sheet of paper. 

Directions. Fasten the paper to the table, dniw a line 
across it, and on this line stand the nilrror. At a distance 
of a tew centi- 
meters in front of 
the min-or draw 
on the paper a 
triangle (Fig. 58) 
whose aides are 
respectively 6™, 
8™, and 10™ long. 
By sticking three 
pins upright in the 
^paper, mark the angles of the triangle. By the method 
of sighting used in the preceding experiment, find the 
position of the image of each of these pins ; that is, find 
the positions of the angles in the image of the triangle. 
Connect by straight lines the points thus found. 
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How does the size of the image compare with that of 
the object? 

How does the distance from the mirror of any point in 
the image compare with the distance from the min-or of 
the corresponding point of the object? 

As compared with the object, is the image inverted, 
that is, turned npside down? 

SufiBESTioN. Call to mind ilie images of tlie pins, wheilier iliey were 
inverted or upright. 

Is the image laterally inverted, that is, is the right-hand 
side of the object opposite its own reflection ? 

Paste into your note-book the sheet on which the 
triangle is di-jiwn. 

Knowing tliat a ri-at image can 1x5 caught ou a screen. 
iind that a virtual image cannot be caught on a screen., 
answer the following questions: 

Is the image seen when looking into an oi-dinary 
looking-glass real or virtual ? 

What kind of image was formed in Exp. 86? 

87. Multiple ReHectloDs. When, after reflection at 
the sui'face of a plane mirror, a my of light falls upon a 
second plane mirror, the ray is reflected from this second 
mirror in such a way as to make the angle of incidence 
equal to tlie angle of reflection. The result of the reflec- 
tions of light fi-om one ]>lane miri'or to another is a 
number of images, the number depending upon the angle 
which tlie two mirrors make with each other. The object 
i>t the next experiment will be to hud the number of 
imi^s foniied when two mirrors are placed at different 
angles with each other. 
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Experiment 90. To find ike number of images formed 
hy two plane mirrors, when making with each other (a) an 
angle of 90°. (b) an angle of 60°, (c) an angle of 40°. 

Appatatmk Two plane mirrors ; two rectangular blocka of wood ; 
four rubber bands ; aaheet of paper 50*" square ; a protractor; a pin. 

]>irectlun8. Fasten the paper to the table. By means 
of the rubber bands fasten the mirrors to tlie blocks. With 
a sharp lead-pencil draw on the paper near the center two 
straight lines crossing each other at right angles, that is, 90°, 

Place the two mirrors (Fig. 59} in such a position that a 
lon_^ edge of one shall lie along one of these lines, a long 




edge of the other mirror along the other straight tine, thus 
making the angle formed by the planes of the mirrors a 
right angle. At a distance of about 4"™ from the place 
where the mirrors meet, stick a pin upright in the paper 
lying between the mirroi's. Record the number of images 
of the pin. 

Now by the aid of the protractor make the angle 
l)etween the two mirrors 60°, To do this, draw a line on 
the paper, and then measure off with the protractor an 
angle of 60" from this line, and then draw a second line. 
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making an angle of 60° with the first ; the min-ors can 
uow be placed on these lines so as to make an augle of 
60° with each other. Stick the pin into the paper as 
before, and count the number of its images. Record the 
number of images. 

Finally, place the mirrors at an augle of 40° to each 
other. Record the number of images. 

Experiment 91. To find whether the multiple images 

formed by two plane mirrors lie on a circumference of which 
the intersection of the lines on which the mirrors stand is the 



ApparatuB. Tlie same as in the laKt exin'iiiiieiit, tof^it 

IHrectioiis. Fasten the paper to the table ; draw on it 
two lines at 60° to each other, Stick the little pin into 
the portion of the paper lying between the two mirrors, 
which should have been placed in position on tlie two 
lines. With the long pin locate the position of each 
of the images. These images appear to occupy positions 
behind the mirrors ; by moving the long pin behind the 
mirrors this pin can be made to coincide with the position 
of each of the images. This position is secured when on 
moving the eye from aide to side in front of the min-or the 
image and the long pin always occupy the same position, 
Mark each of these positions. Mark also tlie position of 
the object, that is, the pin stuck into the paper between 
the min-ors. Now clear the paper, and with the inter- 
section of the two lines, the point over which the naiTow 

[ges of the mirrors came together, as a center, and a 
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i-adius equal to the distance of the object from the inter- 
section of the two lines, describe a eireumference. 

Through what points, previoualy mai'ked on the papei'. 
does the eireumference pass ? 

What inference can you draw from this experiment? 

88. I>epcndencc of the Numlier of Images on the 
Angle hetween Two Plane Mirrors. The relation that 
exists between the angle formed by two plane mirrors and 
the number of images of an object formed by the mirrors 
is as follows: 

Provided the number of degrees contained in the angle 
hetween the two mirror's will divide without a remainder 
360, the number of degrees in a circumfei-enee, the num- 
ber of images formed will always be one less than the 
value of the quotient thus obtained. 

Turn back to your record of Exp. 90, and compare the 
number of images obtained in each case with the number 
computed in accordance with the foregoing statement. 

89. The Kaleidoscope. The fact that two plane mir- 
rors placed at an angle of 60° to each other will fomi 
five images of an object, these images being aiTanged sym- 
metrically with respect to the mirrors, has led to the 
construction of the kaleidoscope, which in its simplest foim 
consists of two long, narrow, plane mirrors making an 
angle of 60° with each other, Tliese min'oi-s are con- 
tained in a tube, closed at one end by a glass plate 
covered by a diaphragm with an aperture in its center; at 
the other end by a plate of ground glass, on the inner 
side of which lie loose fragments of coJoi'cd glass. On 
looking through the aperture and along the axis of the 
tube, an obeervei' sees a design, symmetrical about the 
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axis and often very beautiful, foimed ljy the fragments 
of colored glass and their five reflections. Whenever the 
ml)e is sliakeu, the ammgenieut of the fragments on the 
ground gla«8 is ehangi'd. and a new design appears. 



EXAMPLES. 

1, When tbe distanct; of a gas tlnme nas 84"^ from tlie grea^ apot of 
ii photometer, auil that of a candle 40°'" i>n tlie other side, the grease apot 
iliaappeared. 'i'o how many candlea ia the gas flauie equivalent ? 

2, An incandescent tamp equivalent to 10 candles is placed at a dis- 
tance of 1'" from a screen. At what distance from the screen must a 
caudte be placed in order to give the same intensity of illumination ? 

3, An ohject is placed at a distance of i"" in front of a plane mirror. 
How far from the object will the image appear ? 

4, How many iraagea of au object will be formed by two plane mir- 
rors. It they make an angle with each oilier of IB"? If they make an 
angle of 10°? If lliey are parallel ? 

5, The aperture of a pin-hole camera ia circular in shape, that of 
another is triangular, while tliat of a third is square. What effect has 
tlie shape of the aperture iipou the image formed on tlie screen of the 

& If a candle is placed at a distance of 30"° from an opaque body 
|-«iii wide, what will be the width of the shadow cast by the opaque body 
wlitn the shadow falls upon a screen 100"" distant from the candle ? 

cnjnuRiCAi. MHUiORS. 

90. Convex and Concave rylinilrlcal Mirrors. The 

{loliahed outside surface of a cylindrical calorimeter, such 
as was used in some of the experiments in heat, ia a con- 
vex cylindrical mirror, while the inner surface, if polished, 
is a concave cylindrical mirror. The cylindrical mirrors 
usually met with are segments fonned by cutting from 
a cylindrical surface strips running lengthwise of the sur- 
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face. The center of curvature of a cylindrical miiTor is 
the center of the circle of which the portion of the miri'or 
undei' considei'ation is the arc. 

On looking into a cylindrical miri-or, you will see a 
distorted image: when the mirror is held in a vei'tical 
position, the image has one form, bnt wlien the mirror 
is held ill a honzoiital position, the image assumes a 
different foi'ni. It will be the object of the next two 
experiments to make you acquainted with the laws of 
cylindrical mirrors, and so to help you to tinderetand 
better the leason for Ihc fonnation tif the (.-in-iims images 
which cylindrical mirroi-s give. 

Experiment 9a. To find how the imagi' in a convex 

cylindrical mirror compiin:* with the object in pontion, size, 
and shape. 

Apparatus. A convex cylindrical mirror mounted on a, senii- 
ciroular Mu|.iiiort of wood; a small sheet of paper: a smalt pin; 
a iiiet«r stick. 

Directions. Lay the sheet of paper flat upon a table, 
and upon this sheet put the mirror (Fig. (50). With a 
sharp-pointed lead pencil draw a hne round the support. 
Draw on the paper, at a distance of about 5"" from the 
front of the mirror, a straight line about 6™' long, and 
mark the ends and the center of this line with numbers. 
We sliall call this line the object. Stick the pin upright 
into one extremity of the line. In order to get the posi- 
tion of the image of the pin, sight at the image along the 
edge of a meter stick laid on the table, and, guided by 
the edge of the meter stick, di-aw a line towards this 
image; then move the meter stick to a place widely dif- 
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ferent fioni the first, sight along the meter stiiik at the 
image, and towards it draw another line. Each of the 
lines just drawn should be iiumbei'ed with the same 
tigure as that which num- 
bers the point into which 
the pin -was stuck. Now ^ 
stick the pin into the mid- 
dle point, eight at its image, 
and, as before, diaw lines, 
and number each with the 
same figure with which you 
numbered the middle point. 
Finally, stick the pin into 
the other extremity of the 
line, and again sight at its image, and draw lines. 

Remove the mirror from the papier, iiii<l get the position 
of each of the three images l)y producing each pair of 
lines till they cross. Connect by a line the three points 
thus found. This line is the image. 

Is the image as far behind the mirror a« the object is in 
front ? 

Is the size of the image larger or sm;dli;r than that of 
the object? 

Is the shape of the image tbe same as that of the object? 

Make a dot at the middle of the straight line forming 
one Hide of the outline of the support. This dot will 
mark the center of curvature of the mirror. Join bj' 
lines the center of curvature to each of the points of the 
line into which the pin was stuck. 

Does each of these lines pass through, i 
the corresponding points of the image 1' 



irly tbniugh, 
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Repeat the experiment on a fresli slieet of paper with a 
line 5"™ long dmwn 6'"' from the face of the mirror. 

From the results which you now obtain, do you get the 
same answers to the questions ajs before ? 

Did the height of the image seem to be the same as the 
height of the ijin? Did tlie width of the image seem to 
be the same an that of the pin? 

Hence, should you say thiit the lines of an object, which 
are parallel to the vertical lines of a convex cylindiical 
mirror, appeal' in the image unchanged in length, while 
horizontal lines in the object ai-e shortened in the image? 

Ol. Distance uf Ii)iuir^ from Convex Cylindrical 
Mirror. The law that the angle of reflection equals the 




angle of incidence — a law wliich holds true for both curved 
and plane min-ors — will enable the student to see, as is 
indicated in Fig. 61, that the image of a point is not, as 
in the case of plane mii'i-ors, so far Ijehind a convex mir- 
i-or as the point is in front, but that the image is at a lens 
distance from the mirror th,in is the point itself. 

The arc LM I'epresente the mirror. Let be the posi- 
tion of the object. Let OJJ and OM be two rays from 
meeting the mirror in i and M. Fium C, tliu center of 
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curvature, are drawn the radii CL and CM, which are pro- 
duced to D and F. The reflected rays LQ and MK are 
tlrawn so as to make the angles &LD and KMF equal 
respectively to the angles OLD iuid OMF, as the angle of 
reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. When the lines 
GL and KM are produced, they meet in the point I, and 
this point gives the position of the image of the object at 0. 
In the same way the object at 0' will have its image 
foi'med at I'. The image is nearer the mirror than is the 
object. 

02. linages formed by a Concave Cylindrical Mirror. 

All images fonned by a convex cylindrical mii-ror or by a 
plane mirror are 
virtual. But 
with a concave 
cylindiical mlr- /, 
ror, both virtual 
images and real 
images can be- 
formed. Wheth- 
er the image fonned by a concave cylindiical mirror v 
l>e real or virtual depends upon the distance of the object 
in fi-ont of the mirror, as indicated by the following con- 
struction : 

III Fig. 62 the are £iM" represents tlie mirror. Let be 
the position of the object. Let OL and Oi^f be two rays from 
meeting the rain-or in L and M. From C, the center of 
curvature, are drawn the radii CL and CM. The reflected 
rays LG and MK are drawn so aa to make the angles 
QLV and KMC equal i-eM]>ectively to the angles OLC 
and CMC, -aa tlie angle of reflection is equal to the angle . 
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of iucidence. When the lines (?X and KM are produced, 

they meet in the point /, and this point gives the position 

of the image of the object at 0. 

If the object is at the point 0', the reflected i-ays will 

actually cross at I' in front of the mii'ror. It is to be 
^ noted that the 

point is at a 
distance from 
the niiiTor less 
than half the 
radius of curva- 
ture, while the 
point (7 is at a 

distance greater than half the ladius of curvature. The 

image of an object at is virtual, while that of an object 

at 0' is real. 




Rxi>crlniciit 93. To find virtual images and real images in 
cylindrical mirror, and to dietingvisk between them. 



Apparatus. The cylindrical mirror of the preceding esperimeut 
turned so ai« to preaent its concsLve aide ; two matches; a. small pin. 



Directions. As shown in Fig. 63, two radii should be 
drawn from the center of curvature to the mirror, and 
between these radii thi-ee arrows should be drawn, the 
fiist 1.5""' from the center of curvature, the second 3.5™", 
and tbe third i.^"". 

Holding the mirror about 25*"" from the eye, look at 
the images of the three arrows. 

Does each of the three images point h-om left to right 
as do the arrows them.selvesy 




light moves on uiiifigiiig from tlie prism. To get 1 
direction of the ray of light that enters the prism from 
the pin at A. stick into the paper on that side a long 
pin in such a position that itJi image hides, when the 
eye is in its pi-oper position, the image of the pin at 
A. With a tine-pointed lead-pencil draw a line round 
the end of the prism on the paper. Remove the prism 
and the pins. Lay a meter stick on the paper, and di'aw a 
line from the position occupied by the first pin, A, through 
the position of the pin next it on the same side of the 
prism until the line meets the line representing the posi- 
tion of the side of the prism. This line represents the 
incident lay. Then connect by a line drawn fi'om the 
side of the prism the positions of the two other pins. 
This line represents the emei^ent i-ay. Aa the part of 
the i-ay of light in the prism passes straight from the point 
B where the incident i-ay strikes tlie side to the point C. 
whence the emergent ray leaves the piiam, connect these 
two points by a straight line. 

From an inspection of your diagram, how many times, 
and at what points, is tlie ray of light bent in passing from 
the object (the pin at A) through the prism to the eye ? 

From a point outside the prism to a point within the 
pi-isni draw, through B, UF pei'peiidicular to the side of 
the prism. 

Defiiiitioii. A ray of light that falls vpon a substance 
it called an incident ray (AB in your diagram); if the sub- 
stance ia one like glass or water which alloios the rag to 
enter, the ray after entering i» called the refracted ray {BO 
in your diagnini). 
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Kxperlnietit (M-. To fiiiJ the xhajw of the palh foUom'l 
by a my of light in pamlnif from an o(<Jcel throvyh a primn 
to the eye. , 

Apparatus. A prism with Ri[iia[v trids; a sliecl nf p(i[ier "lO™ 
sijuary ; fourlaofcB; four loiij; pins. 

DlrectioiiB. Lay the sheet of paper oil it table and 
fasten it in place hy means of the tacks, one at eaoh coi- 
ner. On the center of the sheet stand the prism upright 
with one of its faces paral- 
lel to the right-hand edge 
of the paper, as in Fig. 64. 
Close to the edge of the 
l)aper farthest from you. 
and a little neai'er the 
right-hand edge of the 
paper than the prism, . 
stick one of the pins up- 
p,^. ^ right. Mark the position 

of this pin by the letter A. 
Place the eye it few ceiitimeteiTi alwve the edge of the 
table and look into the prism. Move the eye to the right 
or left, if necessary, till the image of the pin at A is seen 
through tliB prism. When the image is seen, stick a pin 
upright into the paper near the eye, so that this pin shall 
just hide the image when the eye is kept stationary. 
Mark t)ie position of this pin by the letter D. Then into 
the paper, near the side of the prism next the eye, stick 
another pin so that it shall be in line with the pin at D 
and with the image. These two pins on the side of the 
prism next tlie eye give the direction in which the ray of 
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Stick a pin into the center of one of the arrows, find lay 
the matches, forming a. wide angle with each other, ao 
that they shall point towards the image of the pin. If the 
matches, provided they could be produced, arc so inclined 
to each other as to meet be- 
hind the mirror, the image is 
virtual; if they are so inclined 
to each other as to meet in 
front of the mirror, the image 
is real. Determine in this 
way the nature of each of the 
images, whether it is real or 
virtual, and record the results. 

On a sheet of paper, as 
shown in Fig, 63, draw an 
arrow about 7°°' distant from 
the center of curvature. 

Stick a pin into one end of this arrow, and by sighting 
as in the last experiment, determine the position of its 
image ; stick the pin into the other end of the ari-ow and 
determine the position of its image ; finally, stick the pin 
into the cent«r of the arrow and determine the position of 
its image. Join the three points thus determined, and 
thus form the image of the arrow. 

Is this a real or a virtual image ? 

taSPRACTlON. 

»3. Reft^ctloii of Light. The object of the next 

experiment will be an examination of the effect produced 

upon the direction of a ray of light when the ray passes 

from air through a piece of glass and into thi- air again. 
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The perpendicular to the Burface drawn through the 
poiut of incideuce, that ia, the point at which the ray 
strikes the surface, is culled the normal. 

The augle ABE, between the incident ray and that pai-t 
of the iiornial lying in the medium (air in this ease) iit 
which is the incident ray, is called the angle of incideTUte ; 
while the angle FBC, between the refracted ray and that 
part of the normal lying in the medium (glass in this 
case) in which is the refracted ray, is called the angle of 
refraction. 

By inspection of your diagram, which is the smaller, 
the angle of incidence or the angle of refraction ? 

In the same manner draw at the other face of the prism, 
whence the emergent ray leaves, a perpendicular, produc- 
ing it a little way into the prism. Letter the end of this 
perpendicular which lies within the prism (?, and the end 
that lies without H. 

Which is the smaller, the angle of internal incidence, 
B0&, or the angle of external refraction, HODf 

When a lay of light passes from a dense medium like 
glass into a rare one like air, is tlie ray bent away from 
the normal or towards it ? 

Show by a sketch that a ray of light falling obliquely 
upon a pane of glass has the same direction after emerging 
from the glass as it had before entering it. 

Definition. Refraction is tke heudiiig of a ray of Ugh' 
in passing from one medium into another. 

»4. A Phenomenon explained. When looking into 
a clear pool of water perhaps you have tried to touch 



Home olijeet at the bottoni with a stick ; unless the object 
lies difeetly beiieatli the eye, the stick to strike the object 
must not be thrust straight towards the point where the 
object appear! to be, but behind it. An oar when dipped 
into water appeai-s bent, A straight post standing in 
water also presents a very curious phenomenon. To the 
observer, shown on the bank in Fig. 65, the part of the 
post which is beneath the surface of the water appears to 
be shorter than it i-eally is. This phenomenon is due 




to the refiuctioii, on emerging into the air, of the riiys nf 
light proceeding fi'om the pait of the post under tlie 
water. The eye of the observer is deceived by these 
refiact«d rays. It is unaware of the bending of the rays 
at the surface of the water, and so tlie object appears in 
the direction whence the rays come on leaving the water. 
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The apparent bending of an oar, when dipped int^ 
water, is explained in the same manner. 

95. Index of Kefractiou. We found, when studying 
the subject of the refiectton of light, that the angle of 
reflection was equal to the angle of incidence ; but on 
coming to the study of the refraction of light, we found 
that the angle of refraction is not equal to the angle 
of incidence, being smaller than the angle of incidence 
if the luy passes from a rare 
into a dense medium, but 
larger if the my passes 
from a dense into a rare 
medium. 

There is, however, a some- 
what remote relation be- 
tween the angle of incidence 
and the angle of refraction, 
whicli can be illustrated by 
the help of Fig. 66. Let 
AB represent the siirfaae at 
which refraction takes place : 10 and OR, the incident 
ray and-the refracted ray; illfiV, the normal to AB at 0, 
the point where the ray pierces the surface. With as 
center and any convenient radius, describe a circumference 
AMBN. From / and R respectively draw IE and RH 
perpendicular to MN. Let FO represent another inci- 
dent ray, and R' another refmcted ray, and FK and 
R'Q the perpendiculars. 

Now physicists have found by experiment that the ratio 
IE 




^. which i 



iH, is always equal 
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M the ratio 
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mediutna; if one medium is aii* and the other glass, then 
the index of reflection has a uniform immerical value, no 
matter at what angle the incident ray enters; hut if for 
glass we sutMtitute water, then the intlex of i-efi-action 
assumes a new value. 

Turn back to Exp. 94, and in your diagram (which 
should have been very accuiately constructed; if not 
accurately constructed, it must be di-awn afresh), with the 
point 5 as a center, describe a circumference which shall 
cut the nonnal in two pointH, and also cut the incident 
ray and the part of the ray in the glass. Draw IE 
and Rff, and with a pair of dividei^s carefully measure 
the length of each of these lines. 
Divide the greater length by the 
smaller. Record the result. 

Also \vith f as a center repe.il 
the process. Record the result. 

!Esperiment 95. To fijid the in 
dex of refraction from air to wafer, 
hy Hall't method. 

ApparatOB. A gta.SK jar ; n, brass 
partition to tit the j&r ; a brans iriilfx , 
A meter stick ; a sheet of pai>er. 

Directions. Put the partition 
in place in the jar {Fig. 67), and 

also the bra^s index. Pour water into the jar till its 
level comes within 2""" of the middle tooth of the pai^ 
tition. Then, looking through the side of the jar, add 
water cautiously till the level of the water in less than 
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0.5""" from the tooth. With the eye about 25'''" fi-om the 
edge of the jar, sighting in a line with the edge of the jar 
and the lower edge of the tooth, adjuat the index till its 
tip seems to lie in this line produced. After these adjust- 
ments have been carefully made, look to see whether the 
water touches the tooth. In case the water has wet the 
lower edge of the tooth, all the adjustments must be made 



Then measure and record the internal diameter, and 
also the distance of the lower edge of the tooth below the 
edge of the jar. Carefully measure, on the outside of the 
jar, the distance of the tip of the index below the edge of 
the jar. 

Having completed the measurements, make carefully 
a fnll-sized diaf;nim of the aides of the jar, as shown in 
y Fig, 68. Draw the partition GO, mak- 
ing ffCin length equal to the distance 
of the lower edge of the tooth below 
the edge of the jar. Produce Q(J by 
a dotted line. Through G draw a 
horizontal line to represent the surface 
of the water. Mark the position of 
P, the tip of the index, and draw PC, 
Fio.88. which represents the direction of tlie 

ray before leaving the water, and draw CR. representing the 
refracted -i-ay. With any convenient radius, as OR, and 
with f as a center, describe the arc RL cutting OR in 
R, and PO in I. From R drop the perpendicular RG 
iin Q-C, and from Jdrop the pei-pendicular IE on (?f pro- 
duced. Measure carefully Z^and RG. 



a ys 



refraction from wafer to 



; wliilu the ratio —p-- is the index of refraction from air 



to water. 

Compute each of these ratios. 

It is a good plan to put the index on the side of the jar 
opjiosite the first position of the index, without disturb- 
ing the partition, and make a new adjustment. The aver- 
age of the two results obtained from the two sets of 
measurements will give the index of refraction with 
greater accuracy, as by this means errors due to the 
unevenness of the edge of the jar and to the position of 
the partition will be made very small. 

LENSES AND PRISMS. 

90, Relation between Lenses and Prisms. Suppose 
we have a number of prisms, one of which we place at r; 
then a ray of light, Ar, Ivom a spot of light, A, after 




passing through the prism, is refracted. If at w a prism 
exactly like that at r is placed, as shown in Fig. 69, it 
will refract the ray, Aw. Let us denote by B the point 
of intersection oi the two refracted rays. By using some- 
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\the length of the rod. Point the 

^ that the sun's rays shall pass 

^ ^DOn the screen. In order not 

'^ \ \hright spots on the screen 

vi^/^iie lens back and forth 

% \\ Td that gives on the 

■>» **', "^ i X^"**"*^ iroia the 

^ "' *" %5 \qBlIed the focal 



.rawn 
,ie optical center. In Fig, 72 MM t^ntt^ 
d,n axis. There are an infinite number of suehT** 
The principal focus of a convex lens is the poi^^ 
which the rays, parallel before entering the lens, cros. 
after passing through the lens. 

In Fig. 73 the point F is the principal focus. It will 
be noticed that the rays before entering the lens are 
parallel, but that the lens bends them so that they meet 
after emerging. 

98. Names and Properties of DlffereDt Kinds of 
Ijeuses. in the following list is given the name, and 
after it the description of each 
s. The numbers refer to the 
diagrams of Fig. 74. 

1. Double convex lens, both 
k surfaces convex, 

2. PlanoKionvex, one surface 

Fia. T4. 

convex, one plane, 
8. Concavo-convex, converging, one surface convex, one 
concave. 
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what smaller prisms we can, by trial, find positions « and 
V, so that these prisms will refract rays from A to S. 
Similarly positions for another pair of prisms could be 
found; call these positions ( and u. Now a lens may 
be regarded as made up of so great a 
number of prisms that the joinings be- 
come smooth, as shown in the diagramB 
in Fig. 70. 



97. DeflDitiona Relating to Lenses. 

Fid. TO. Lenses are commonly made of glass, and 

their surfaces ai'e usually portions of tlie surfaces of 

spheres. In the simplest case the iHmndiiig surfaces are 

of equal i-adii. 

The centers of curvature of a lens are the points and 0', 
that is, the centers of the spheres {Pig. 71} whose inter- 
section forms the lens. 

The principal axis of a lens is a straight line of ind^- 




nite length drawn through the centers (0, 0') of curva- 
ture. In Fig. 71 AB represents the principal axis. 

The optical center of a lens is a point, C in Fig, 72, 
situated that a ray, ABODE, passing through it has t 
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same direction after leaving the lens as before entering it. 
The position of the optical center depends upon the shape 
of the leng. For a lens like that represented by the 
figure, where the two sides are curved alike, the optical 
center of the lens is 
at the middle of the 
lens, 

A secondary axis of 
a. lens is any straight 
line, except the prin- 
cipal axis, drawn 

through the optical center. In Fig. 72 J/ilf represents 
such an axis. There are an infinite number of such axes. 

The principal focus of a convex lens is the point at 
which the rays, parallel before entering tlie lens, cross 
after passing through the lens. 

In Fig. 73 the point F is the principal focus. It will 
be noticed that the I'ays before entering the lens are 
parallel, but that the lens bends tliem so that they meet 
after emerging, 

98. Niinii"* aiid Properties of Dififerent Kinds of 
Lenses lu the following list is given the name, and 
after it the description of eaeli 
lens The numbers refer to the 
diagrams of Fig. 74. 

1 Double convex lens, both 
surfaces convex. 

2. Planiwjonvex, one sui'faee 
convex, one plane. 
3. Concavo-convex, converging, one eui-face convex, one 
concave. 
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1, 2, and 3 are called converging lenses, because parallel 
rays of light, after passing through them, converge. Notice 
that they are thickest in the middle. 

4. Double concave, both sm^ 
Bs concave, 

). Plano-concave, one sui-face 
concave, one plane. 

>. Concavo-convex, diverging, 

one surface concave, one convex. 

4, 5, and 6 are called diverging 

lenses, because pai-allel rays of light, after passing thi-ough 

them, diverge. Notice that they are thinnest in the middle. 

3 and 6 are also calltid menincuH lenses. 
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»9. Focal Length ; Coitjugrate Foci. The object of 
the next two expeiiments will be to make clear the mean- 
ing of the terms /ocnZ length and conjugate foci. 



Experiment 96. 

onvex lens. 



To find the focal length of a double 



Apparatus. A Epectacle lens; a meter utick; two blocks each 
with a groove to slide on the meter stick; a piece of cardlmard 10™" 
square ; colored glasses. 

Directions. Stand the piece of cardboard in the open- 
ing in the top of one of the blocks, as shown in Fig. 75, 
and the lens with its longest diameter vertical in the 
opening in the top of the other block. It is well to 
cement the lens in place by dipping the edge in a mixture 
of equal parts of melted beeswax and rosin. On the 
meter stick place the screen and the lena with its prin- 
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eifial axis parallel to the length of the rod. Point the 
lens toward the sun, bo that the sun's rays shall pass 
through the lens and fall upon the screen. In order not 
to dazzle the eyes, look at the bright spots on the screen 
through colored glasses. Move the lens back and forth 
on the rod until a position is found that gives on the 
screen a sharp image of the sun. The distance from the 
lens to the screen as now arranged is called the focal 




length of the lens. Record in your note-book the position 
of the lens on the meter stick, that is, the number of cen- 
timeters it is from one end of the rod, and also record the 
position of the screen, that is, the number of centimeters 
it is from the end of the rod from which you measured 
the distance of the lens. You will notice a mark carried 
round each block to the meter stick to assist you in mak- 
ing these measurements. 

What will the difference of these two readings give ? 

Make a change in position of the screen on the meter 
stick, and adjust the lens till jou again get a sharp image 
of the sun on the screen. Take the measurements and 
record as before- Repeat three times and. record, mak- 
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ing five measurements of the focal length in all. Find the 
average of the five meiisurements. 

The rays of light from the sun are practically parallel, 
and on passing through the lens are bent so as to pass 
through the principal focus. 

Suppose a luminous point placed at the principal focus, 
what effect would the lens have on the rays diverging 
from the point? 

Experiment 97. To find the rdatioH between eonjugat-e 
focal distances of a lejis and its focal length. 

Apparatus. The same as in Exp. 00, and in addition a Biiiiill 
kerosene lamp. Use the same lens as in Exp. 96, 

Directions. Over a smoky flame hold the lamp chim- 
ney till its outer surface is covered with soot. Light the 
wick of the lamp. Put the chimney in place, and with a 
sharp-pointed pin draw an upright arrow, as shown in 
Fig. 76, in the soot on the chimney opposite the bright 
part of the flame. Have the lines of the arrow very fine. 
Perform this experiment in a darkened room. 

Place one end of the meter stick as nearly as possible 
directly beneath this arrow, and at the opposite extremity 
of this stick put the caiiiboard screen, so that its center 
shall be over the end of the stick. Support this end of the 
meter stick on a block. Set the lens on the stick near 
the lamp, and then slide it away from the lamp till a dis- 
tinct image of the arrow (which we call the object) appears 
on the screen. Read in centimeters the distance from the 
center of the lens to the arrow on the chimney, and 
record this distance in a column headed 1)^. (D stands for 
I distance, and the letter o placed to the right and a little 



below stands for object : bo ]}„ is an abbreviation for " tbe 
distance from the lens to the object.") Measure in centi- 
meters, and record, in a column headed D^, the distance 
from the center of the leus to the image on the screen. 
(i>i stands for "the distance from the lens to the image.") 
Without moving anything but the lens, slide that along 
the stick till it again throws upon Uie screen a distinct 
image of the arrow. Record the distance of the lens from 
the lamp in the column headed D^, and the distance of 




the lens from the screen in the column headed iJj. Then 
place the screen at a distance of 80"'" from the arrow on 
tbe chimney, and proceed as before. 

Place the screen at distances of 70""", 65"'", 60"", 
from the arrow on the chimney, making records in the 
colunma headed D^ and D^, till tlie lens ceases to throw a 
distinct image of the aiTow upon the screen. In all, the 
screen should be put in five or six diffei-ent positions. If, 
with the lens which you have, you ai-e unable to get dis- 
tinct im^es for five or six different positions of the screen, 
start with the screen at a distance of more tlian 100''"' 
from the arrow on the chimney, and then move the screen 
towards the arrow about lO^" at a time. 

Let F denote the focal length of the lens as already 

found. Express in every case the quantities — and -=- as 
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as decimals), and see bow the sum in each case compares 
s a decimal. 



Deflnltion, Conjugatf foci of a lens are any two points 
so situated with respect to the lens that an object at either of 
them will produce an image at the other. 

How many conjugate foci can your lens have ? 

Look over the results of the experiment just performed, 
and answer the following questions : 

If the distance between the lens and the object (the 
arrow) is increased, does the distance between the image 
and the lens increase or decrease ? 

When the distance from the lena to the object is large, 
is the image large or small ? 

When the lena is a long distance from the object, is the 
image near the principal focus ? 

100. Parallax. If the distance of the object from an 
ordinary lens is several hundred meters, the image practi- 
cally coincides with the principal focus. A second way is 
thus suggested of finding the principal focus of a lens, and, 
consequently, the focal length. You have already found the 
principal focus of a lens in Exp, 96. If you look through 
a lens at a distant object such as a chimney, you will see 
an inverted image of the chimney. If you can locate the 
position of the image (a screen cannot be used for the 
purpose in this case), the distance from the lens to the 
image will be the focal length of the lens. A peculiar 



means ia employed to fiud the position of the image, which 
depends on the following facte : 

When traveling by rail and looking from the window 
at the distant landscape, you have douhtless observed that 
objects at different diatancea are left behind at different 
rates, those not far from the ti'ain rapidly, those at a great 
distance slowly ; consequently, they seem to move past one 
another. This apparent i-elative shift of objects due to a 
change in the observer's position is called parallax. 

To illustrate the meaning of parallax still further, hold 
your two forefingera upright in line with each other and 
with the eye. Fix the eye on the nearer finger and slowly 
move the head from side to aide by slightly bending the 
neck. The finger that is farther from the eye will appear 
to move in the same direction as the head. Now bring 
the more distant finger nearer the other, the relative 
motion between them becomes less, and finally, when the 
fingers are close together, there is no relative motion. It 
will be well to keep in mind the following : 

Rule. WTien two objects are in the mme general direction 
hut VMequalli/ distant frovi an observer, the more distant 
ohjeet appears to move, with respect to the nearer, in the same 
direction as that in which the observer's eye is movi-n^. 

Experiment 98. To find, by the method of parallax, the 
focal length of a double convex lens. 

Apparatus. The lens already used, mounted on a meter stick ; 
a block to slide on the meter stick with a ion;; pin stuck in a vertical 
position into the middle point of its upper surface. 

IMreetions, Open a window from which you can look 
a long distance. Lay the meter stick on the window sill. 
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Put the block carrying the pin in such a position on the 

stick that it Hhall be about as far from the end of the stick 
as you are accustomed to hold the printed page of a book 
from the eye when reading. Put the lens on the meter 
stick (Fig. 77), hut not between the pin and tlte eye. Point 
the stick towai-d some object, as a chimney several hundred 
feet away. When you look through the lens, you will 
see a little image of the chimney, but inverted. This 




image is a real one, and exists somewhere in the space 
between the lens and your eye. It must be your purpose 
now to determine accurately the distance fi"om the lens to 
this image. Move the head from side to side, all the while 
looking at the image. According to our rule (see page 
227), if the image is farther fi'om the eye than the pin is, it 
vrill move with respect to the pin in the same direction as 
you move your head ; consequently, in order to get the image 
of the chimney to have the same position as the pin, the 
lens must be moved towards the pin. On the other hand, 
if, when the head is moved from side to side, the image 
moves with respect to the pin in the opposite direction to 
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that in which you move your heiul, the image is nearer 
the eye than the pin, and to make the image coincide 
with the pin, the lens mnst Ije puahed farther away from 
the pin. Adjust the lens till there is no relative motion 
between the image and the pin, that is, till the two, on 
moving the head, always keep accurately together. 

Record the position of the lens and tliat of the pin. 

What is the focal length of the lens in centimeters ? 

Repeat the setting and measurements several times. 
As before, record these measurements. 

How does the average of the results obtained by tliis 
method compare with that obtained in Exp. 96? 

Experiment 99. To find the position of the real image 
of a near obj eat, formed by a double convex lens. 

Apparatna. A meter stick ; a double convex lens ; three blocks 
with grooveB to slide on the meter stick ; two short pins. 

Directions. Put the blocks that carry the pins on the 
meter stick, with the block carrying the lens between 
them, as shown in Fig. 78. Put one pin at a distance, 



srej, 1.5 times the focal length away frem the leua. Slide 
the tither pin along the meter stick, using another meter 
stick, if necessary, placed with its end against that of the 
first. By the method of parallax, find the position of the 
real image of the first-mentioned pin. Changing nothing. 
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sight from the neighborhood of the firet-mentioned pin 
towards the image of the other. 

Does this image uoincide with tlie position of the first- 
mentioned [jin? 

MeasLii-e the distance from the lens to each of the pins. 

Make another setting ; measure and record the distances. 

From the measurements compute the focal length of 
the lens. 

Explain how this experiment has illustrated the mean- 
ing of the tei'm conjugate foci. 

Experiment lOO. To find the shape and the size of a 
real image, formed by a converging lens {double convex), as 
compared with the shape and the size of the object. 

Apparatus. The lens mounted on a block ; a sheet of blank 
paper 100'^"' long and 50"" wide ; a meter stick ; two pinH, one long, 
the other short. 

Directions. Spread the paper smoothly on a table, and 
fasten it at the comers by means of tacks. Have the 
sheet laid with one end near the edge of the table. Draw 
a line from the middle of one end of the sheet to the 
middle of the other end. At a distance of 2''"' or 3'^" from 
that end of the sheet remote from the edge of the table, 
draw a line at right angles to the line first drawn. The 
line last drawn should he 8""' long, and should extend 4"™ 
on either aide of the line first drawn. Mark one end of 
this 8'^™ line like the tip (Fig. 79) of an arrow. Divide 
the aiTow thus formed into four parts of equal length by 
means of dots. 

Lay the block carrying the lens on its side. Have the 
edge of the lens rest upon the paper, and the lens so 
placed that its axiti iu parallel to the mediEiu line (the line 
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first di-awn on the paper). The center of the lens must 

Ite directly over the median line at a distance from the 

middle of the ai'i'ow ahout 1.5 times the focal length of 

the leuB. If the lens should he placed at a distance less 

than its focal length from the line, a viitual image would 

be obtained. In order to get the center of the lens exactly 

over the median line, stick the 

short pin upright into the point 

3, at the middle of the arrow. 

Then stick the long pin upright 

into the median line uear the 

edge of the table. After you 

have done thin, slide the lens a 

little way to the right or to the 

left across the median line, till 

the image of the small pin is 

hidden by the long pin, when 

the eye is held near the edge 

of the table and in lino with the 

two pins. The center of the 

lens is now over the median line. The lens must not be 

moved during the subsequent parts of the expeiiment. 

To locate the position of the image of 3, move the long 
pin back and forth till, by the method of parallax, you 
make this pin coincide with the image of the short pin. 
Mark this position Zg. (/ stands for "image," and the 
small number placed to one side and a little below this 
letter indicates the point of the ari-ow into which the pin 
is stack.) Now stick the short pin upright into the arrow 
at the tip, which we shall call point 1, and tlien on the 
other side of the lens stick the long pin upright through 



the paper into the table in such a position (found by the 
method of parallax) as to make it coincide with the image 
of the pin in the tip of the arrow. Mark the position of 
the image, that is, the point where the second pio pierces 
the paper, ly In the same way locate the points ^, I^, 
etc., con-esponding to the points 2, 4, etc., of the aiTow. 
The student is warned in this experiment not to let 
any idea he may have, as to where an image-point 
ought to he, interfere with his judgment as to where the 
point really is. The five points, Z^, ^, i^, ij, I^, outline 
the image of the arrow as the lens would form it if the 
lens were lowered until its center was on a level with 
the paper. Remove the lens, and mark by a dot the point 
on the paper above which the center of the lens was. 
Then carefully di'aw, with a sharp lead pencil, straight 
Unes joining each of the ohjeet-points (1, 2, etc.) of the 
arrow with its corresponding image-point (7^, I^, etc.). 
Measure the distance from each object-point to the lens 
(that is, to the dot mai'king the position of the center of 
the lens). Measure the distance fi^om each of the image- 
points to the lens. Record all of these measurements. 

Measure and record the length of the object and that of 
the image. If the image ia not a straight line, measure 
the distance from 7j straight to ij, and also the actual 
length of the image, whatever its shape. 

Measure the distance from point 3 on the object to the 
lens, and from the lens to the middle point of the straight 
line /,i^. Record the distances. 

Call the distance from point 3 on the object to the lens, 
D„. Call the distance from the middle point of the 
straight line I-^l^ to the lens, I>^. 
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Call the length of the object, 0. 

Call the length of the lints Ji-4, 1- 

Making use of your measurements, should you say that 
Dg is the same part ot D^oa is of II 

Repeat your process of reasoning, using the distance 
from object-point 1 to lens, and from the lens to 7j, 
together with the values of and / already used. 

Can you, as a result of this examination, state any law 
for the relation between the several distances and the 
dimensions of the object and of the image ? 

Can you explain the /orni of the image? 

SiFGCEETiONB. Tbe middle of the obje<?t is nearer the middle of the 
lenB thitn tlie ends of the object are. The focal leugtli of a lens, for ca,ya 
parallel to a eecondary axie, is practically equal to the focal length for 
rays parallel to the principal azla. Consequently, a conaideration of tbe 

change made in D; by a change in Bo, in tbe equation y- + 77 — ■jr. "iU 
be useful in explaining t\u:form of tlie unage. 

101. Diagram to Illustrate the Formation of a R«al 
Image. The images frirmed by lenses thus far consid- 
ered have been real images, that is, images that can be 
caught upon a screen. An inspection of the diagram 
(Fig. 80) will show that real images are formed by the 
actual crossing of the rays of light. 

To construct the real image of an object : 

Let AB denote the object, F the principal focus of the 
lens, the optical center of the lens, and A'B' the image. 

From tbe point A rays of light are darting out in aU 
directions ; one of these rays must, then, be parallel to the 
principal axis. This ray, lettered AD^ after going through 
the lens will pass ihrougli the principal focus, F. (Why?) 
Another ray, AO, will pass through the optical center, O 



r 
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(aee tlie Def. on page 220), and intersect the ray from 
A, passing through F, at A', forming a real image of the 
point A. Ill like manner a real image of the point B is 
formed at B'. Hays of light going from other points of 
AB will fonn. aftei' pasMiiig through the lens, images of the 




points whence they start out, so we will connect the points 
A' and B', assuming according to the custom of the books 
ou physics, that the images of all the points of AB will 
lie on the straight line A'B'. A'B' is called the image of 
AB. If the thickness of the lens is small as compared 
with the focal length of the lens, there is no great error 
in the assumption that J.'fi' is the image of AB. (Why?) 

EXAMPLES. 

L The focal length of a double convex lens is 10"™. An object is 
placed nt a distance al 30°"' from the lens ; at nliat distance from Llio 
lenB will the image he formed ? 

SuoaESTioN. Make use of the relation ^ + n" ~ p" 

2. The focal length of a double convex lens is ao™. The image of an 
object is formed at a diatance of lOO""" from the lens; how far is tiie 
object from the lens ? 

3. The image of an object placed at a diatance of 100""' from a double 
convex IcTiB is formed at a distance of iOO"" from the lens. Find the 
(ocal length of the lens. 
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4. Show by i 



s o£ the formula -fr + 7- = 






diatance, in terms of the focal length, F, ot object and image from the 
lens in order that they may be of the same size. 

5. At what diatance from a lens of 30°" focal length must an object 
bs placed in order that tlie dimetiBiona of the inverted image ah&U be : 

(a) Half aa large as those uf the object ? 

(6) Twice aa large as those of thp object ? 



VIRTnAL IMAGES. 
102. Formation of Virtual Images. The object of 
the two following espei'i meats is to show the way of form- 
ing virtual imiiges by means of a double convex lens. 

Experiment 101. To find the relation between the focal 
length of a lens and the distance of the affect and tlie dis- 
tance of its virtual image. 

ApparatoB. A meter stick ; a lens ; three blocks with grooTea to 
slide an the meter stick; ftlongpin; asbortpiti. 

WIrections. Mount the lens on one of the blocks, and 
put the block on the meter stick at a distance of about 
gom from one end. Lay the meter stick with i 



S. puslllou of eje ; L, position of lens ; S. pusltton of ebort pin ; T. pOBitii 
at long pin. 

edge on the table and with the end carrying the lena next 
to you. Into the center of the top of another block stick 
the short pin. Place this block, as shown in Fig. 81, on 
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the meter stick so that tlie pin shall be between the lens 
and its principal focus. The pin must, however, be on 
the side of the lens I'eniote from the eye. 

The long pin, atnck upright into the top of the thii-d 
block, is placed on the meter stick beyond the short pin. 
As you look through the lens you will see a virtual image 
of the short pin. By moving the long pin towards you 
or by pushing it further away, try to locate the position of 
the image of the short pin by the method of parallax 
ali-eady explained. The eye should Le held in a position 
which will not allow a view of any part of the short pin 
over the top of the lens. The long pin is to be looked 
at over the lens, not thiough it. When the long pin, 
seen over the lens, and the image of the short pin keep 
together as the head is moved from aide to side, measure 
and record the distance from the lens to the short pin, and 
also the distance from the lens to the long pin (the position 
of the virtual image). Then make a new setting of the 
short pin, and by adjusting the position of the long pin, 
again find the position of the image. As before, record 
the readings. 

In Exp, 97 you found, by substituting the proper 



the object-distance and image-distance added jjroditce the 
reciprocal of the focal distance. 

In the present experiment the objectdistance has always 
been less than the focal distance, but the image-distance 
always gi-eater than the focal distance. 

Take the difference between the reciprocal of the object- 
distance and the reciprocal of the image-distance, that is. 



-— , and see bow this difference corapareH with the 
reciprocal, -=, of the focal distance. 

The difficulty often luet with in getting the position of 
the virtual image in the experiment just performed intro- 
duces an uncertainty into the value of the focal length 
calculated from the data obtained. 

Experlraeut 102. To find the shape and the size of a vir 
tual image, formed by a converging lens {double convex), as 
Compared with the shape and the size of the of^'ect. 

Apparatus. The same as that used in Exp. 100 with a fresh sheet 
of paper. 

Directions. Fasten the paper on the table in the same 
position as for Exp. 100, Draw a median line lengthwise 
of the paper. Place the lens on ^ ^| 

its side, as in Exp. 100, but at 
a distance of about 20''"" from 
the end of the paper nearest 
the edge of the table. On the 
median line, on the side of the 
lens remote from the edge of 
the table, make a dot at a dis- 
tance from the lens equal to 
about two-thirds its foeal length. 
Through this dot draw a line at 
right angles to the median lii 
This line shouM be 5"° long and ' 
should be bisected by the median ' "'' '^' 

line. Mark one end of this line like the tip of an arrow. 
Divide the arrow into five equal parts, as indicated in Fig. 82. 
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In onjer to get the ceiitei' of the lens over the median 
Une, stick the short pin upright into the middle of the 
ari'ow, at the point where it crosaea the median Une. 
Stick the long pin upright into the median line, at the 
end of the paper remote from the lens. Look thi'ongh 
the lens with the eye in line with the two pins, and slide 
tlie leua a little way to the right or to the left, across the 
median line, till the image of the short pin is in line with 
the two pins. When the image is in line with the two 
pins, the center of the lens is over the median line. 

Stick the short pin upright through point 1. Look 
through the lena and locate, hy means of tlie long pin, the 
position of the image of the short pin. As this image is 
virtual, it will appear on the same side of the lens as is 
the object. 

In this manner locate the position of the image of the 
short pin for each of the remaining five points. Draw 
lines and make nieasui^ements similar to those of Exp. 100. 

Is there any distinction between the form of the image 
obtained in this experiment and the form of the image ob- 
tained in Exp. 100'/ 

What relations can you make out, from your measure- 
ments, between the distance of object and image from the 
lens and their lengths ? 

103. Diagram to illustrate tite Formation of a Vir- 
tual Imaire. By an inspection of the diagium (Fig. 83) 
it will he seen that a virtual image is formed not by the 
actual crossing of the I'ays of light, but by their apparent^ 
crossing. 

To coa-itruct the virtual image of an ohjeet : 
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Let AB denote tiie object, F the iirmci]ial foc]js of the 
lens, the optical center of the lens, and A'B' the image 
which we wish to find. Fi-om A rays of light are darting 
out in all directions; one of these rays must, tlien, be 
pai-allel to the principal axis. This ray, lettered AD, 
after going thiBugh the lens will pass through the princi- 
pal focus, -f . (Why?) Another ray, A C, will pass through 
the optical center, 0. (See the Def. on i)age 220.) The 
bending of the ray, AI>KF, deceives the eye, aud the point 



'L^---''^"' 




.1 appears to lie on tlie prolongation of FK; the point A 
also lies on the line /C, hence the point A appears to lie 
at the intei-section of FK produced and 10 produced, or 
at A', A' is the virtual image of A. The point A' is 
not the point from which the rays of light actually come, 
hut it is the point from which to the eye they appear to 
come. 

By a similar process B' is found tn \k the virtual image 
of B. 

The image, A'B'. is larger tlian the object, AB. When- 
ever an object is placed between a convex leus and its 
principal focuB, a virtual image is seen on looking in from 
the other side of the lens. As the image is always mag- 
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nified, or enlarged, the name magnifying glatt \s commonly 
given to a lens used in tliis way. 

In order that the straight line A'B' may represent the 
image, with very small error, must the thickness of the lens 
be large or small aa oompared with the foeal length of 
the lens ? 

104. Velocity of Light. Tliere are four moons which 

revolve about the planet Jupiter. At times a moon will 
be visible, at others eclipsed. The exact time can be cal- 
culated at which an eclipse can be seen from the earth, 
when the earth is in that part of its orbit nearest Jupiter; 
but as the earth recedes from Jupiter, the eclipses do 
not occur on time, but occur later and later till the 
earth reaches that part of its orbit most distant from 
Jupite'r, when the eclipses are 16 minutes and 36 seconds 
behind time. As the earth sweeps round in its orbit and 
approaches Jupiter, the eclipses occur more and more 
nearly on time, and when the earth and Jupiter are near- 
est each other, the eclipses are once more precisely on 
time. This discrepancy between the computed time at 
which the eclipse should take place and the actual time 
at which the eclipse is seen, when the earth is most remote 
from Jupiter, is due to the fact that the light has taken 
16 minutes and 36 seconds in crossing the earth's orbit, 
a distance of about 190,000,000 miles. This gives, by 
dividing 190,000,000 by 996 (the number of seconds in 
16 minutes and 36 seconds), the velocity of light to be 
about 190,000 miles per second. 

105. Ifature of Llfht. All men of science are agreed 
tliat a ray of light represents a motion of some kind. 



Whenever a stone is thrown from the hand, or an arrow 
shot from a bow, we know that either of them will l>e pro- 
pelled through the air with a velocity which depends upon 
the weight and the shape of the object, and also upon the 
force emploj'ed in its discharge. When we hear that light 
has a velocity of about 190,000 miles per second, we feel a 
keen interest to know what is the nature of the motion 
that ia propagated through a distance so great in so short 
a period of time- 

Two hypotheses have been advanced for explaining the 
nature of light, the eorpusctdar ki/pothesis and the wave 
hi/pothesis. 

The corpuscular ki/pothesie, long supported by the author- 
ity of Sir Isaac Newtou, supposes, in brief, that particles, 
called corpuscles, so very minute that they cannot be 
weighed are given out bodily, hke sparks, fi'om the sun, 
the fixed stai's, and all luminous Ixidies. It is further 
supposed that these pai'ticles travel with enormous veloc- 
ity, and excite the sensation of vision by striking against 
the eye. 

As this hypothesis failed to explain all the facts known 
about light, the hypothesis was abandoned early in the 
nineteenth century in favor of the wave ht/pothesis, which 
has not only explained all the facta about light with 
which we are acquainted, but has also made predictions 
about light which have subsequently been verified by 
experiment. The wave hypothesis supposes the existence 
of a. substance, called the ether, which occupies all space, 
not only the regions between the stars, but also the spaces 
between the molecules of all bodies. This hypothesis also 
supposes that a luminous body has the power to cause 
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waves in the ether, which travel with great rapidity, and on 
striking the eye produce the sensation which we call light. 

When we studied the subject of wave-motion, we found 
that it was possible for two water waves of equal size to 
interfere in such a way as to produce a ealm. In the sub- 
ject of sound we found that two equal sound waves could 
interfere to produce tilence. In light, two light waves 
can interfere and produce darkness, as can be readily seen 
by looking at a flame through a narrow slit cut by a pen- 
knife in a card. Very narrow black bands will be seen 
running parallel to the slit on each side of it. These 
black bands are formed by the iiitei-ference of the light 
which is reflected from the edges of the slit. These edges 
correspond to the two centers of disturbance that we con- 
sidered when examining the interference of two seta of 
water waves. 

As an example of one of the remarkable predictions of 
the wave hypothesis of Ught, perhaps the following will 
serve as well as any. By a mere manipulation of the 
mathematical symbols by wliich the wave hypothesis is 
expressed, it was shown that by stopping, in a certain 
way, a portion of the rays of light passing through a 
circular opening, the illumination of a point upon a screen 
behind the opening would be greatly increased. On per- 
foi'ming the experiment wliich the mathematical formulae 
suggested, the prediction about the increase of iUuminar 
tion was verified. 

We must bear in mind, however, that, although the 
hypothesis of the existence of the ether has enabled us to 
explain the known facts about light, it does not by any 
means follow that the ether has an actual existence, not 
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eveu if facts have been predicted by its aid. For when- 
ever a mass of facts, like those connected with the phe- 
nomena of light, is collected, and a means found to bind 
the facts together and to explain them, it cannot be at all 
surprising, if certain facts, of which we were ignorant, 
should be included in the collection. These facts of 
which we were igiioi'ant will lie found when we eai'efully 
i the collei;tion. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. In detenninliig the illuminating power of a gas Same by Bunsen'a 
pliotometer, the distance from the gas fiame to the greaee spot was 00'^'", 
ami from tbu grense spot to the standard candle '■Ofi'", Wliat was the 
candle power of the gas flame ? 

2. If a plane mirror recedes from a fixed object at the rate of 10 ft. a 
second, at what rate will the image recede from the miiror? From the 
object ? 

3. What must be the length of a plane mirror in order that an oliserver 
may see his whole length therein, the mirror being placed parallel ti> the 
observer ? 

4. When a real image is thrown upon a screen it can be seen from all 
poinle friim which the face of the screen can be seen. When the image 
does not fall upon a screen, the region from which It can be seen is much 
more restricted. Explain this diRerciice b; means of a diagram showing 
the course of the light rays. 

5. The image of a clock face Is thrown upon a screen. The time is 
12.30. Make a diagram of the image as seen by an observer looking from 
the lens. 

6. In a photographic camera, using a single lens, let the plate be so 
placed Iliat the center only of the picture is distinct. Must the plate be 
pushed nearer the lens or pulled further away in order that tlie edges of 
the picture may become distinct ? 

7. An object is placed at a distance of S"" from a lens, the focal length 
of which is 24=" ; will the image be real or virtual ? Erect or inverted ? 
Al what distance will the ima^ be from the leus ? 
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8. An object 7™ high Is placed at a diatance of 50™ in front of a. lens ; 
,he imago ie l"" high ; what is Uie focal leiigtli of tlie lena ? 

9. At what distance from a lens must an otjeot bo placed bo that the 
age shall lie erect and twice as high as the object ? 

10. An object placed 5°'" before a, lens has its image formed 15=™ from 
the lena on the same side ; what Is the focal length of the lens ? 

IL An object placed 6"'" before a lens has ila image erect and of three 
Imes its linear magnjtnde ; what is tlte focal length of the lens ? 

12. A candle and a, gas flame are placed ltlO°'^ apart. If the gas 
flame is equivalent to four candles, where must a screen be placed on 

e line joining the candle and the gas dame, in order that it ma; be 
pally illarainated by each of them ? 

13. Two parallel plane mirrors, A and B, faee each other at a dls- 
nce of 5 ft., and a email object is placed between them at a distance of 
fL from A, and, consequently, 3 ft. from B Calculate the distances 
am A of the two nearest images that are seen in A, and also calculate 

.ha distances from A of the two nearest images that are seen in B. 

14. Two plane niirrors, resting in a Tertical positioii upon a horizontal 
table, make an angle. A, with each other. A ray of light from the point 
P strikes one of the mirrors at the point B, whence the ray is reflected 
,0 the otber mirror which it strikes at the point C, and is tlien reflected 

the direction CQ. Prove that the angle made by GQ and PB is two 
les the angle A . 




MECHANICS. 

lOO. Me<!hauic8 4lcliiie<l. MeoLatilcs is tliat biuncb 
of physics whicli deals with the effects of force upon 
matter. Whenever several forces act upon a body at 
rest, one of two things happens, either the body remains 
at rest, or else the body moves. For convenience, the 
subject of mechanics is divided into two parts, according 
as the forces produce rest or motion. All cases of forces 
producing rest are grouped under the head of statics, while 
all cases where motion is produced are grouped under the 
head of kinetics. In the greater part of this chapter, 
experiments in statics only will be considered, 

107. Mass; Unit of Force; Weight. A force has 
already been defined on page 141 as a push or a puU. 
Before defining the unit of force, which we shall use in 
a good deal of our experimental work, it will be well to 
discuss the meaning of the term mass, a term which we 
shall find useful in defining the unit of force. 

The mass of a body is usually defined as the quantity of 
matter the body contains. To illustitite this definition of 
mass, suppose two pieces of iron of equal size and alike 
in every particular be placed together; then the mass 
of the two combined will be twice the mass of either. If 
three pieces of iron of the same size and alike in every 
particular be placed together, the mass of the three eom- 
Inned will be three times the mass of any one. 
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The study of pliysics has already brought before us the 
neceBsity of having units to measure various quautitiea, 
as length, volume, and heat, so it will not seem stmnge 
to look about for some unit of mass. 

There is a piece of platinum which is the standard for 
mass. Copies of this standard have been made. The name 
of this unit of mass is the pound. In a groceiy shop you 
may see lying on the counter pieces of iron with numbers 
upon them. These pieces of iron are the pounds and 
multiples and fmctions of the pound. They have been 
made by placing one of the standai'd units of mass in one 
pan of a balance and a piece of iron in the other pan, the 
piece of iron being filed till it just balances the standard 
unit. The piece of ii'on is then said to he of the same 
mass, tliat is, it contains the same amount of matter as 
the standai'd. The grocer in selling his goods puts one of 
the pieces of iron, the pound, for example, into one pan 
of the balance ; into the other, the article to be sold. 
When a sufficient amonnt of the article, tea, for instance, 
is put into the pan, tlie unit of mass, the pound, is bal- 
anced by the tea. Having stated what the unit of mass 
is, the unit of force is given by the following : 

Definition. The unit of force, f/tf pound, iK Ike pull of 
the earth on the unit of mass, the pound. 

It is unfortunate that the unit of force has the same 
name as the unit of mass. 

We shall measure forces by means of the spriug balance, 
an insti'ument made of a spiral spring fastened at one end 
to a support, the inner side of the frame ; at the other 
"Hid of the spring is a little index, or pointer, which moves 



ill front of a scale. If it were not already constructed, we 
might make tlie scale of the balance in the following way : 
Upon tlie hoot of the balance hang a mass of 1 lb. Mai'k 
the place at which the pointer comes to rest. Then hang 
on 2 lbs., and mark the position of the pointer. Proceed 
in this way till the scale is completed. We could, if we 
wished, subdivide the pound divisions intfl halves and 
quarters, and thus obtain the fraction of a pound. Would 
this method of making the subdivisions be accurate '? (See 
Hook's Law, page 152.) 

Definition. The weiyM of a body in a force, the earth's 
pull upon the body. 

NoT^. Tlie word " weight " as coniiiioiilj uapd is ambiguous. We speak 
of a certain weiglit of tea. If the lea has been weighed with a spring 
balance, the use o! tlie word " weight" in the pi'eeeding Hentence is cor- 
rect (Why ?) Oil the oUier hand, if a beam balance (platform balance) 
had been used, the use of the word "weight" in the sentence is, strictly 
apeaking, incorrect. (Why ?) 

If we could restrict the word " weighing " to the operation performed 
with the spring balance, and could use the word "massiag" to mean 
the operation performed with the beam balance, what would be the 
advant^e ? 

REPRESENTATION OF FORCBB. 
108. Uow Forcps arc represented. It has been found 
convenient to represent forces by straight lines. Thus if 
a force of 5 Iba. is made to act in a northerly direction 
upon a body, mathematicians represent this force by a 
stniight line di'awn toward the north. Then to show 
that the line i-epresents a force of 5 lbs., the line is made 
five times tlie length of a line repi-esenting a force of 1 lb. 
(The length of the line representing 1 lb. is cliosen at 
pleasure.) 
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109. Illustration of bow a Line may be used to 
represent a Force. Let us suppose a line 0.5"° long 
to represent in magnitude a. force of ^ 

1 lb. The irregular outline of Kig, 84 
representing the body, the line AB, 
2.5"" in length, drawn towarti the top 
of the page represents both the direc- 
tion of the force and also its magnitude, 
or size. It is convenient to indicate the 
direction in which a force acts by an 
arrowhead, as in tlie figure. The point 
S of the body at which the force is ap- 
plied is called tJie point of application 
of the force. The line of indefinite 
length, of which AB is a limited por- ] 

tion, ia called the line of action of the ' 

force. In order to represent completely 
a force on paper, three things must be known : 
(!) The magnitude of the foroe ; 

c (2) The direction of the 

foree; 
^'°- ^' (3) The point of application. 

The line AB (Fig. 85) represents a rod. A force 
of 5 lbs. applied at A acts downwards ; a force of 
10 Ibe. applied at C, the middle point of AB, acta 
upwards ; a force of 5 lbs. applied at B ivcts down- 
waids. 
In ie[)ie&enting the force at A, what unit of length has 
been token to represent the magnitude of 1 lb. ? 
HI^T Measure the line with a meter stick. 



Using the sanie unit of length to represent the magni- 
tude of a force of 1 lb. as was used in representing the 
same force at A, draw lines to represent the force acting 
at O and the force acting at B. 



EQUQ-IBHIUM- 



1 lO. CoiiditiuuH of Ktiuilibrium. Two or more forceB 
are said to be in equiUbrium, or to balance, when they are 
so opposed t« each other that their combined action on 
a body produces no change in its rest or motion. 

To determine what relation must exist among a set of 
foreea in order that the forces may neutralize each other 
in their action on a body to which they are applied will 
be our immediate task. These conditionH are called the 
conditions necessary for equilibrium, or, more briefly, condi- 
tions of equilibrium. 

The purpose of the next experiment is to find the con- 
ditions of equilibrium of three parallel foi-cew whose lines 
of action all lie in one plane, and whose points of applica- 
tion lie in the same straight line which is at right angles 
to the line of action of the forces. 

In trying to discover and state these conditions, the 
student must keep in mind; (1) the magnitudes of the 
forces under consideration, (2) their directions, (3) their 
points of application. 

There are various forms in which the conditions of 
equilibrium may be stated; one of these foitns, good, 
although not the most concise, consists of answerx to tlie 
following questions: 

(1) How does the magnitude of the lai^est force compare 
with the sum of the magnitudes of the other two forces? 
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(2) How does the direction of the largest force compare 
with that of the other two foi-cea ? 

(3) What is the position of the point of application of 
the largest force with respect to tlie position of the 
points of application of the other two forces? 

Experiment 103. To find the conditions of equilibrium 

of three parallel forves which act in one plane, and whose 
points of application all lie in the game straight line. 

Apparatus. Three Sft^und spring balaiiccB ; a board 1 ft. square 
protected from warping by pieces fastened to the edgee ; the top of this 
board is divided into squares eacli 2 in, on a side ; at the comer of 
each 18 a hole, and the holes are numbered (Fig. 86) from 1 to 49 
inclusive; several iron pegs to fit the holes rather closely; three 
marbles equal in size ; three wooden screws with attachments to fit 
the edge of the table; supports for the balances ; a large sheet of 
tMmmon window glass. 

Directions. On the top of a table lay a sheet of win- 
dow glass, in oi-der to have a smooth surface, and put the 






distances from one another, so 
that they shall be at the vertices 
of an equilateral triangle- Put 
a peg into hole 27, one into hole 
25, and one into hole 23. Lay 
the hoard, marked side up, on 
the marbles. At one end of the 
table put two of the wooden 
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screws, as shown in Fig. 87, 
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the piece of wood attached to the 

f the table. When attached to 
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the table, the centei-s of these pieces through which the 
screws pass should be as far apart as the holes (23, 27) 
in the board are distant from each other. At the other 
end of the table, and directly opposite the portion of the 
table midway between the two wooden screws already in 
position, place the remaining wooden screw. Find and 




record the correction of each balance (see Exp. 58). Place 
the ring of a spring balance over the hook that projects 
horizontally from the top of the little nut on the screw. 
Lay the spring balance on its back, and support the balance 
frame near each end by little pieces of wood, as shown in 
the figure. In like manner fasten the other two balances 
to the other hooks, and support them in the little rests. 
Have the nuts near the ends of the screws. By means 
of strings, not doubled, but with loops in their ends, attach 
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the hooks of the apring balances to tlie pegs in such a way 
that the stiings shall be parallel to each other. The hooks 
of the balances must not touch the boai-d ; the strings must 
not press down on the edge of the board ; but the end of 
each string which passes over the peg must rest on the 
board. There must be no friction in any of the balances. 
(Why?) By turning the screws, the strings attached to 
the balances can be brought directly over the lines traced 
on the board at right angles to the line in which the pegs 
stand. In order to effect this, it may be found necessary 
to move one of the screws aloug the edge of the table for 
a little distance. 

When this adjustment has been completed, turn the 
screws, keeping the strings over the proper lines, until 
the balance attached to hole 25 registers 14 lbs., when 
the correction for the error due to its horizontal position 
is taken into account. In ah. work involving the use of 
one or more spring balances in the horizontal position, a 
coiTcction must he applied t^» the reading of each spring 
balance. 

A record should be made in the note-book of the 
magnitude of each force, its direction, and its [>oint of 
application. For ready reference, a diagmm of the board 
.should be made in the note-book, and the points indicate 
iiig the holes should be numbered fi'om 1 to 49, like tlie 
holes on the board. A brief and clear record can l>e made 
as indicated below : 

HoLK. FOROK. Direction. 



^^ i I 



The space on each side of the 14 should be filled with 
the numbers representing the magnitudes of the forces 
whose points of application are at 23 and 27. Tlie first 
arrow indicates the direction of the foi'ce applied at 23 ; 
the second ai-row that of the force at 25 ; and the third 
arrow that of the foi-ee at 27. 

Next, having slackened the balances, take the peg out 
of hole 27 and put it into hole 26, and move the screw 
along the edge of the table till it is opposite hole 26. 
Proceed as before, but apply a force of 15 Iba. to the peg 
at hole number 25. Record as befoi'e. 

Slacken the spring balances. Take the peg out of hole 
23 and put it into hole 22. Move the screw along the 
edge of the table till it is opposite hole 22. Apply 16 lbs. 
to the peg in hole 25. Record as before. 

Answer the following questions: 

In each case, how does the magnitude of the largest 
force compare with the sum of the other two forces ? 

What is the direction of the largest force as compared 
with the direction of the other two forces ? 

Is the point of application of the lai^est force always 
between the points of application of the other two forces ? 

Divide the greater outside force by the smaller ; also the 
greater distance from the middle force by the smaller 
distance. (The "middle force "is the force whose point 
of application is anywhere between the two outside forces.) 

State the relation between tlie two outside forces and 
their distances from the middle force. 

Divide any one of the three forees in one of the groups 
by either of the other forces. Divide the distance of this 
last chosen force, from the force not chosen, by the 
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distAiice of the first chosen force, fi-om the force not 
chosen. 

State the relation between any two forces and their 
respective distances from the remaining force. 

State in as few words as possible the three conditions of 
equilibrium which must liold in order that any gi-oup of 
thi'ee parallel forces may iKilance. 

HBSUT.TANT AND EQUILIBRAJTr. 

111. Resultant and Equllibruiit dellued. The result- 
ant of two or more forces is a single force that will exactly 
replace them in its action on a body. 

Thus, in Exp. 103, the resultant of the two outside 
forces in any case would be a force which has the same 
direction as the two outside forces, which is equal to their 
sum, and which is applied at the peg in hole 25. 

The resultant of one of the outside forces and the 
middle force would be a force equal to their difference, 
applied at the peg to which the other outside force is 
itpplied, but in the opposite direction, that is, in the direc- 
tion of the greater force. 

The equilibrant of a set of forces is a single foi-ee that 
will exactly neutralize their action. 

Thus, in any one of the eases of Exp. 103, the middle 
iorcQ is the equilibrant of the two outside forces. Either 
outside force is the equilibrant of the middle foree and the 
other outside force. 

To find the I'eaultant of a group of any number of 
parallel forces, we must replace two of the forces by 
their resultant, then replace the resultant just found 
and one of the remaining forees by their resultant, and 



proceed in this maimer till the resultant of the group is 
obtained. 

The special name of couple ia given to a group consist- 
ing of two parallel forces, equal in magnitude, but acting 
in opposite directions. The perpendicular distance he- 
tween the lines of action of the couple ia called the arm 
of the couple. The effect of a couple is to rotate 
body to which it is api>lied. 



EXAMPLES. 



irec- 



1. A force of S lbs. acts due north and a force of 16 Iba. acts 
south, tf both foroes have the same point of application, find the direc- 
tion and magnitude of their equilibrant ; of their resultant. 

2. A rod extends east and west. A force of 10 lbs. and a force of 
6 lbs., both acting due south, are applied to the rod at points 6 ft. apart. 
Find the equilibrant of the two forcea and also their resultant, stating 
the direction, magnitude, and point of application of the equilibrant and 
of the resultant. 

Solution. From the conditions of equilibrium which we hare fonnd, it 
follows that the direction of tlie equilibrant must be due north. (Why f) 
It also follows that the magnitude of the equilibrant must be 10 + 5 = IS lbs. 
(Why ?) To find the point of application of the equilibrant, a little more 
work is necessary. From the remaining 
conditions of equilibrium, if C (Fig. 
the point of application of the equilibrant, 

10:6 = CB: CA. 
But AB = 6 ft. 

Consequently CB = 6- CA; 
hence lO:b=G-CA : CA. 

10 CA =:WI-f>CA. 

16 CA =30. 

.-. CA = 2. 

Hence CA = 2 ft., that is, the point of application of the equilibrant 
is 2 ft. from the point at which the force of 10 lbs. is applied. 

The point of application of the resultant, as well aa its magnitude, is 
a for the equilibrant, but iu direction ia due south. (Why ?) 



II r= -<( 
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3. A rod eitends east and west. To this rod a, force of 16 lbs. a 
applied due north and 6 Iba. due aoath. If the points of application are 
E> ft. apart, find the direction, magnitude, and point of application of 
their equilibmnt ; ol their resultant. 

4. To a rod extending east and west are applied four forces: a force 
of 5b due north, a force of lOe due south, a force of 15* due north, 
and a force of 2CK due south, at distances of 10™, 20="", 30="", and 
4I>"", respecliyely, from tlie wesWrn end of the rod. Find the direc- 
tion, magnitude, and point of application of their equilibrantj of their 
resultant. 

5. A rod extending east and nest is acted upon b; a force of 2t)« due 
north and by a force of 20s due Bouth. If the points of application are 
90™ apart, Und their equiiibrant. 

Solution. The two forces given iu the example form a couple. There 
is no single force that will balance a, couple. This statement may be bet- 
ter understood by the student after examining the following investigation ; 

If the force acting toward the south 1b a little less than 20s, the 
equiiibrant nill be a small force acting toward the south, but having its 
point of application a long distance from the middle force. (Why ?) As 
the force acting due south approaches 20! as its limit, the equiiibrant 
approaches zero as its limit, and its point of application moves farther 
ami farther ana; along the line. Hence, mathematicians say that the 
equiiibrant of a couple may be regarded as a zero force acting at an 
infinite distance. 

6. Find the directions, magniludes. and points of application of two 
forces that will .just neutralizp tlit tendency of the pair of forces given 
in Example 6 to rotate the rnii. 



EQUILIBRIUM. 
113. Points of Appliirittioii not all In the Same 
Strai^lit Line. For each case of equilibrium tliat we 
have tried, the points of application of the forces have 
been in a straight line, which was perpendiculai- to the 
direction of the forces. In Exp, 104 we shall examine 
cases in whicli the points of application of the forces are 
not all in the same sti'aight line, 
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Esperimeut 104. To find, provided three given parallel 
forces are in equilibrium when their points of application lie 
in the same straight line, whether the forces will still be in 
equilihrium when their points of application lie in.a broken 



li„ 



Appaiatuc 



ii Exp, 103. 






f 



Directioun. Set up the apparatus, using one of the 
cases of equilibrium already recoi^ded in Exp. 103. Then 
keeping two points of application unchanged, vary the 
place of the third with a view of finding any positions it 
may have such that when the forces are just the same in 
magnitude and direction as at firat, they shall still be in 
equilibrium. Experiment with each point of application 
in turn, and, using the foi'm suggested in Exp. 103, record 
the result of the trials in your note-book. 

From an inspection of your record, what inference can 
you draw? 



If points are found at wliicli the forces raay be applied 
and tlie eqiiilibriuni holds, cnnsi<!er how these pointa are situated with 
respect to each other and with respect to the line in wliicli tliey at first 
had their places. 

Experiment 105. To find, provided threegiven parallel 
forcei are in equilibrium, whether they will remain in equi- 
lihrium wheyt they are kept parallel, hut veered round in 
a new direction. 



Jie 1 

len I 



The question we wish to settle may be made a little 
clearer by an inspection of the diagrams on the following 
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We wish to find, provided the forces in 1 and 3 (Fig. 
89) are in equilibrium, whether they will remain in equilib- 
rium when veered round as in 2 and 4. 



Apparatna. The m 



n Esp. 103. 



Directions. Set up the apparatus, making use of one of 
the eases of equilibrium found in Exp. 103. Then, keep- 
ing the magnitude and point of application of each force 
unchanged, veer the forces round, with respect to the 
board, into a new direction, bat keep them parallel to 
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each other. The easiest way to veer them round is to 
tighten one of the screws, and to loosen the others till 
the strings, remaining parallel to each other, no longer 
lie along the lines traced upon the board. Record the 
trials and the results in your note-book. 

What conclusion do you draw from the experiment as 
thus fai' performed? 

Repeat the experiment, using any case of equilibrium to 
begin with found in Exp. 104, where the iwinta of appli- 
cation do not lie in the same straight line. Record the 
trials and the results. 

Do you find the same result as in the first part of the 
experiment? 

What general conclusion can you di-aw from this experi- 
ment? 



MOMENT OF A FORCE. 

113. Uefinidon of the Moment of a Force. Before 
discussing the record of the results of 
Exp. 105, we will define the meaning of 
the t«rm moment of a force. 

The moment of a force is the power the 
force has to rotate the body, to which it is 
applied, about some selected axis. This 
power depends not only upon the magni- 
tude of the force, but upon its position. 

A force applied to the middle of a door 
has less power to turn the door on it.s 
hinges than if it were applied to the side 
of the door remote from the hinges. The 
" selected axis " in this case is the line 
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running through the hinges about wliich the donr turns, 
as shown in Fig. 90. 

Deflnttion. The numerical measure of the moment of a 
foree, with reaped to an iwis, is the product of the force and 
the perpendicular let fall on its line of action from, the axis. 

Let the irregular outline ropi-eseiit a body ; let a force, 
F, act on the body in the plane of the paper; let an axis, 
perpendicular to the paper, pierce it at 0. Then the 
moment of the force, F, about 
the axis through the body at 
Oia F X OM, where OM is the 
length of the perpendicular let 
fall from upon the line of 
Jiction of F. 

Now work out in your note- 
book the moments for two 
Exp. 103, for two eases in Exp. 
s (if you found as many) in Exp. 105. 
1 turn for the axis each of the three 
pegs used in that case, and at least one other peg. This 
will make twelve momenta calculated for each case of 
equilibrium. The calculations, however, are extremely 
simple. Call a moment positive if it tends to produce 
rotation round the given axis in the direction of the motion 
of the hands of a watch, (jail a moment negative if it 
tends to ])roduce rotation in the opposite direction round 
the axis. 

Is there anything in the nature of the case why we 
should regard one direction of rotation positive rather 
than the other? 



cases of equilibrium i 
104, and for two casi 
In each case take i 
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We can now replace the set of three conditions, for the 
equilibrium of parallel forces, suggested on pages 249 and 
260 by a set of two conditions only : 

(1) The algebraic sum of the forces must be zero ; that 
is, the sum of the forces in one direction must be equal to 
the sum of the forces in the opposite Erection. 

(2) The algebraic sum of the moments of the forces 
must be zero; that is, the tendency for rotation in one 
direction must be equal to the tendency in the opposite 
direction. 

Note. The algebraic sura of two or more quantities is the result 
obtained by adding them according to the rules of algebra, which take 
into account the signs of the quantities. > 

The set of conditions given above is true for the equi- 
librium of any number of parallel forces in one plane. 
To illustrate the 
applications of the 
conditions of equi- 
librium just stated, 
let us find the equi- 
librant of the set of 

forces described in k m 

Fig. 92, and conse- 
quently the result- 
ant which always 
has the same mag- 
nitude as the equi- jio 
librant, but the 
opposite direction. 

We will call forces acting upwards positive, and those 
acting downwards negative. 



N 



Fio. 92. 
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The distance KL = LM= 2, and MN= NO = 4. 
Making use of condition (1), that is, in order to have 
equilibrium, the algebraic sum of the forces acting on a 
body must be zero, we find, x being the magnitude of the 
equilibrant, 

a:_6 + 8 •—10 + 12 = 0, or a' = —4. 

The magnitude of 
the equilibrant 
is then 4. The 
minus sign denotes 
that the equili- 
brant acta down- 
wards. (Why?) 

To make use of 
condition (2), let 
us first calculate 
the moments with 
respect to an axis 
passing through 
K. 
(6x0) = 0. 
— (8X 2) = — 16. 
(10 X 4) = 40. 



Moment of 6 about K- 



" 10 " 

"12 " '. ^_(12xS 

Moment of the equilibmnt, 4, at the unknown distance y 
from K ^4 X !/^ 4y, 

Hence, 4^ + —16 + 40—96 — 0, or 4y = 72. 

Hence, ^ ^^ 18 units to the right from K. Why is not 
the distance 18 units to the left from K? 

We see that the first condition gives us the direction 
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and magnitude of the equilibraut ; tlie second condition, 
the point of apphcation of the equilibrant. 

Let us now taku moments ahimt M, that is, apply tlie 
second condition with respuct to an axis through M. 
Moment of fi about M— ~(ii X 4) = — 24. 
" 8 .. " = (8x'2) = lt5. 
.. 10 -. "== (10 X 0) = 0. 
" 12 ■■ '-=—(12X4) = — 48. 

Moment of the (jfjuiUhmnt, 4, at the unknown distance 
a from M= 4 X z = 4z. 

Then4z— 24 + 10 + 0— 48 = 0. or4z = 56. 

Hence, z := 14, that is, the point of itpplication of the 
equilibrant is 14 units to the riglit fi'om M; but 14 to 
the right from M is equal to 18 to the right from K, so tlie 
result reached is the same as before. 

Compute the moments al>out 0. 

WiU the direction, the magnitude, and the point of 
application of the resultant of the four forces be the same, 
no matter what point is taken to pass an axis through 
about which to compute moments ? 

Experiment 106. To find what relations must exist 
among four forces (one acting -north, one south, one east, 
one west) in one plane, in order that they may he in 
equilibrium. 

Apparatus The saiiifi as iii Exp. 103, Imt with oin- cnore spring 

DlrectloiiH. Perform this experiment on a wide table. 
With the four spring balances, each pulling in a different 
direction, but always along some line marked on the board, 
as shown in Fig. 98, make three cases of equilibrium. 
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Tiike new points of application and new magnitudes of 
force.s for each caNe. Recoitl in a manner similar Lu tliat 
suggested in Exp. 103. 

Ill each case, it* them any fixed relation betwe<.-]i the 
magnitude of a force acting in one direction and the mag- 
nitude of a force iieting iu the opposite direction ? 

Selecting one of the cases of equilibrium you have 

made, compute the moments of its forces with respect to 

one of the pegs used in this case. 

T Tlien for this same case make 








tbiee more computations, one with 
respect to each of the three re- 
maining pegs. Finally, compute 
for this case the moments of its 














































































I In each set of moments thus 
j,.,^ ,j^ (computed, does the algebraic sum 

of the moments equal zero ? 1 
Calling forces acting east positive, those acting west 1 
negative, forces acting north positive, those acting south ' 
negative, state carefully two general Inws mf)deled after 
those given on page 2G1. 

body, what is the necessary condition fnr their Cftusing no rotation ? 

illliona moat be fulfilled in order tliat the body may neiUier slide nor 
mm ? 

GRAVITY. 

114. Center of Gravity. The earth pulls downward 
on each of the many particles of which a body ia com- 
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posed. This downward pull of the earth is called gravity. 
In the uexl experiment we shall take as the body to be 
considered a piece of cardboard. Since the cardboard is 
composed of a great number of particles, there are a vast 
number of forces acting downwai'd upon the body. All 
these forces are practically parallel. (Why?) The object 
of the experiment is to find whether the resultant of these 
parallel forces passes through a fixed point about which 
the cardboard will balance, if supported at this point. 

Experiment 107. To find the center of gravity of a 
piece of cardboard of triangular shape. 

Apparatus. A triangle of cardboard wiiose sidiis, for example, 
are 10'-™, ^O'''", and 25"!" long ; a piece of thread ; a pin ; a liit of 
sheet lead. 

I>irections. Thiough the cardboard, very near one 
corner, stick a pin, and enlarge a little the hole thus 
made, so that when the pin is stuck horizontally into the 
edge of the table, the cardboard will swing freely with but 
little friction at the hole. When thp cai'd- 
board, thus suspended, comes to rest, " the 
I'eaultant force of its weight is balanced 
by the upward elastic resistance to blinding 
exerted by the pin ; and a plumb line, made 
(if a bit of lead fastened to the enil of a 
piece of thread, hung over the pin, will 
give the direction in which either foree 
acts." Hang the plumb line over the pin 
by a loop, as shown in Fig. 94. Have the plumb line long 
enough to reach nio];e tlian across the cardboard. Mark 
the point where the plumb line crosses the lower edge of 
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the cardboard. Now take down the cardboard and draw 
on it, with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil, a line from the pin 
hole to the point where the plumb line crosses the edge of 
the cardboard; this line, tliua di-awii, gives the direction 
of the resultant force of gravity on the cardboard. 

Hang the cardboard from another corner, and repeat the 
process, A second line for the direction of the resultant 
force of gi-avity is thus obtained. Call the point in which 
the second line cuts the first one, ff. Now suspend the 
cardboard from its third angle. 

Does the plumb line cross the point G? 

Lay the cardboard in a horizontal position on a pin- 
point, 80 that (? shall rest upon the pin-point. 

Does the card balance? 

Does the resultant of all the parallel forces constituting 
the weight of a body pass through a fixed point ? 

Why is this point called the " center of gravity " ? 

Does the center of gravity of the piece of cardboard lie on 
one of the surfaces, or midway between the two surfaces ? 

Can we I'egard the weight of a body as collected at its 
center of gravity (that is, if we could replace all the paral- 
lel forces which constitute the weight of the body by a 
single force equal to the sum of this great number of 
parallel forces, would the line of action of this single 
force pass through the center of gravity of the body)? 

This question we shall try to answer in the next 
experiment. 

Experiment 108. To find whi-thrr thf veigU of a hndy 
acts just tia if it werf nil collected at the center of gravity of 
the body. 




Apparatus. A wooden Btand like that iiM>d in F.xp. ?4 : ti heavy 
iron bail ; a. trian^'ular prism of wood ; a SU-poimd spring balance. 

DirectioDS. Record the weight of t}ie bali in pouads, 
and also that of the stantl. On a taiile, noar the uorner, 
lay the triangular piece of wood, and on this lay the stand 
(Fig. 95) to which the 
iron ball is hung by a 
loop of string. Have 
the edge, not the face, 
of the meter stick, 
which is fastened to 
the stand, rest on the 

triangular piece of wood. On the triangular piece of wood 
balance the stand with the weight attached. Then record 
the distance from the end, A (Fig. 95), to the point of 
application, P, of the weight ; also record the distjince 
from A to the fulcrum, S. 

What is the distance in centimeters from P to S? 

Considering the weight of the bait as one downward 
force, and the weight of the stand, the body, as the other 
downward force, find, by applying the principle of momenta, 
at what distance from the fulcrum, S, the weight of the 
stand, if collected at one point, would have to be applied in 
order to produce the state of equilibrium that is observed. 
Apply the principle of moments in the following way: 
Multiply the weight of the ball by its distance from the 
fulcrum ; also, denoting by x the distance from the ful- 
crum to the point where the weight of the stand would 
have to be collected in order to produce the state of equi- 
librium observed, multiply the weight of the stand by x. 
Put the two products thus obtained equal to each other 
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(we have a right to do thia by the second condition of 
equilibrium, page 261), and solve the equation thus ob- 
tained to get the value of x. Add to x the distance, *S'J. 
from the fulcrum to the end, A^ of the stand. 

What is the distance fi'om A of the point obtained by 
this computation ? 

Now change the position, P, of the ball on the stand, and 
balance again. Make measurements and record as before, 

What is the distance from A of the point obtained by 
thia eomputation? 

Finally, remove the ball, and balance the stand alone 
on the triangular piece of wood. 

What is the distance in centimeters from the end, A., to 
the balancing-point, the center of gi-avity, the present 
position of the fulcrum? 

How does the distance just obtained compare with the 
two computed distances from A ? 

Has or has not the weight of the stand acted as if 
collected at the center of gravity? 

How great a pressure has been exerted upon the sup- 
port, that is, upon the triangular piece of wood, in each of 
the three cases? 

Can you always regaixi the weight of a body as a force 
applied at the center of gravity of the body? 

How could you find, by applying the teachings of this 
experiment, the weight of the stand, if the position of its 
center of gravity, the position of the fulcrum, the position 
of the iron ball, and also the weight of the iron ball were 
given ? 

How could you find byexperinieut the center of gravity 
of. the stand? 



L A imifurin straight lever 10 ft. long balances at a point 3 ft, from 
one end, when 12 lbs. are hung from tijia end and an unknomi weight 
from the other. The lever itself weighs 8 lbs. I'ind the unknown weight. 

SotutiiiYi. Denoting by z the unknown weiglit in pounds, and regard- 
ing the weight of the lever as a force applied at its center of gravity, take 
moments about the point of support thus : 



.-.^ = 21 

Hence, the weight which was to be found is '2*i lbs. 

Note. Whenever we aay a lever Is uniform, we mean that its center 
of gravity ia the center of iu length. 

3. A straight lever 6 ft. long weighs 10 Iba., and ila center of gravity 
Ib 4 ft. from otie end. What weight at this end will support 20 lbs. at 
the other, when the lever is supported at a dislance of 1 ft. from the end 
nearer the center of gravity ? 

3. A telegraph pole is wade of three hollow iron cylinders joined end 
to enil, EaiUi cylinder is ii" long; the lowest weight 250'«, the middle 
one 150^K, aud the uppermost 50^«. Find the center of gravity of the 

8d<»)bbtionb. Regard the weight of each section as applied at the 
center of gravity of the section to which it belongs. Imagine the pole 
placed in a horb.ontal poatiion. Find where a prop would have to be 
placed to produce equilibrium, 

4. A cube of wood, 10=™ on each edge and of specific gravity 0.5, is 
covered on one side by a plate of metal 10™ squait, l'™ tliirk, of specific 
gravity 5. How far from the outer surface of the metal plate la the 
center of gravity of llie whole ? 

&. Two uniform cylinders of the same diameter, whose lengths are 1 ft. 
and 7 ft,, respectively, and whose weights are in the ratio of 5 to 3, are 
joined together so aa to form oiiu cylinder. Find the position of the 
fulcmm about which the whole will balance. 



116. Classes of Levers. A lever is a rod, or bar, by 
means of which a force can be ajuilied more advantsr 
geously than it otherwise could in moving a body. A 
crowbar is a lever. It is rested, near one end, on a piece 
of stone or other firm suppo:!, called a, fulcrum. The end 
near the fulcrum ia placed under the body to be raised, 
and a force is applied at the other end tending to bring 
this end downward. The body to be moved is called the 
weight, and the force applied at the other end of the crow- 
bar is called the power. Tliere are thi'ee classes of levers. 
A lever like the one just described, where the fulcrwm is 
between the weight and the power, ia called a lever of the 
first class. 

An oar, when used in rowing a boat, is a lever. The 
water into which the blade of the oar dips is the fulcrum, 
the resistance of the boat to being ui^ed forward is the 
weight, which meets the oar at the rowlock, and the force 
of the rower's arm is the power. When the weight is 
between the fulcrum and the power, as in the case of an 
oar, the lever is called a lever of the second class. 

A pitchfork, when used in lifting hay, is a lever. One 
end is held firmly in the hand, which is the fulcrum, the 
hay at the other end is the weight, and the force, applied 
by the other hand to the pitchfork somewhere betweeu 
the fulcrum and the weight, is the power. When the 
power is between the fulcrum and the weight, the lever is 
csalled a lever of the third class. 

In many problems concerning levers, the weight and 
the power are supposed to act at right angles to the lever. 



and the distance measured along the lever from the ful- 
crum to the weight is called the weight-arm, while the 
distance from the fulcrum to the power is called the power- 
arm. By apjilying the principle of moments we have : 
power X power-arm ^ weiglit X weight-arm. 

QcESTioK!!. Which is the greater, the power or tlio weight in & lever 
at the fliBt claus ? In a lever of the second cIhss 'f In a lever of the 
third class ? 

NON-PABALLEL FORCES. 

116. CoDCurrent Forces. We have given consider- 
able study to cases of equilibrium where we have had 
three parallel forces acting on a body, and we have found 
the resultant and the equilibrant of groups of parallel 
forces. 

It now remains for us to study the conditions of equi- 
librium of three concurrent forces, that is, forces whose 
lines of action meet iu a point. 

Experiment 100. To Jiiul the condition for fquilibrium 
of three concurrent forces. 

Apparatus. Three 30-pouud spring baJances; two pieces of slen- 
der, strong, hard-twiated striiijj 70""" or 80<"° long; a wooden block 
like the one whose specific gi'avity jou found ; a inet^ar stick. 

Directions. The exi>eriment is to be pei'formed on 
a table with a smooth top. Note the error of each bal- 
ance when in the horizontal position. Tie a loop in each 
end of one string. Do the same to the other string, 
only make one of the loops lO''" long. Pass the iirst- 
nientioned string through the large loop, so that the large 
loop lies between the loops in the ends of this string, each 
of which loops should be slipped on the hook of a spring 
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balance, one loop only ou one hook. The spring balances 
should be kept in place by having their rings fastened to 
the screws in blocks clamped near two corners of the 
table, shown in Fig. 96, but the balances should be able 
to swing freely round the screws in any horizontal posi- 
tion. Slip the remaining loop of the second string over 




the hook of the vemaining 5[jring balance. Now pull the 
third' spring balance by its ring in any desired direction 
and with such a force as to draw the atiings tight, and 
make each balance point in the same direction as the 
string attached to its hook. By means of a clamp, fasten 
the balance by its ring. Make a careful reading of each 
balance, taking care to apply the proper correction to 
each. Put the open note-book beneath the junction of 
the strings, and ou the page, with the block as a guide, 
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draw, with a sharp lead-pencil, a line a few centimeters in 
length parallel to each string and beneath it. From the 
point where these lines meet, when produced if necessai-y, 
lay off oo each line an arrow proportioned in length to the 
reading of the balance whose pull was directed along the 
line, the tip of the arrow in each case pointing away from 
the junction. From the tip of any arrow lay off a line 
parallel and equal to one of the other aiTows, and from 
the end of the line thus drawn draw another line pai-allel 
and equal in length to the remaining arrow. (It ia not 
impossible that the line last drawn will coincide with the; 
line to which it is drawn parallel.) 

What is the name of the geometrical figure foi-med by 
the two liues just drawn and the selected arrow. 

Point out how the following statement agrees with the 
result of the experiment: 

If three forces acting upon a material point are in equi- 
librium, and three lines be drawn, without taking the 
pencil off, parallel to the successive forces acting on the 
point and in the same direction with them, and propor- 
tional to them in magnitude, a triangle will he fonned. 

The triangle thus formed is called the triangle of forces. 

If the three forces are not in equilibrium, the lines will 
not form a triangle, 

TRIANGLE OP FOHCES. ^H 

117. Principle of the Triangle of Forces. If three 
forces are in equilibrium, and any triangle be drawn with 
its sides parallel to the lines of action of the forces, the 
lengths of these sides will represent the relative magni- 
tudes of the corresponding forces. 
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Test the statement juat made by drawing a triangle on 
the page of your note-book, the sides of the triangle being 
drawn parallel to the direction of the forces recorded in 
Exp. 109. 

On two of the arrows, in your original figure, as sides, 
construct a parallelogram. Produce the remaining arrow 
backwards by its own length from the point whence the 
thi-ee original arrows spring. 

Does the line you have just drawn 
coincide or nearly coincide with the 
diagonal of the parallel ogi'am ? 

In the case of three concurrent 
forces, as'^, B, and Cof Fig. 97, in 
equilibrium, we have the following 
relations : 




A is the equilibrant of B and C. 



B " 




'' A » C. 


f '• 


.. 


" A » B. 


a " 


" resultant 


" B " a 


b " 


.. 


" .4 " C. 


c " 




" A " B. 


condiC 


on that must hold i 


n order tbnt IhreB 



QuESTioHB. What is 
concurrent forces shall he in equilibrium ? 

A force of ID Ihs. acts due eaft, and a force of 10 lbs, acts due north, 
at the same point. What is the magnitude of their resultant ? Uf their 
equilibrant ? In what direction does the resultant act ? 



EXAMPLES. 

1. A ball, of weight -i lbs, and of radius 4 in,, m suspended by a string 

fastened to a vertical wall. The hall rests against the wall, and the direc- 

tion of tlie atrlng passes through the center of the hall. If the distance 

of the point at which the string is fastened to the wall is in, above the 



point where tlie ball touches the wall, find the pressure of the ball against 
the w^l. 

Solution. In Fig, 08 let P be tlie poiait at which the end of the airing 
is fastened to the wall ; let M be the point at which the ball touches the 
walL We are asked to find the pressure of the ball 
against the wall. This pressure will be equal to the 
piush of the wall against the ball. There are three 
forces which keep tlie ball in equilibrium, the weight 
of the ball, the piuh of the wall, and the tension of 
the string; but these three forces paas through a | 
single point, C, so let us denote the weight by CW, 
the push by CR, and the tension by CT. These 
three forces are ui equilibrium, and are parallel, 
respectively, t« PM, itC, and CF, the sides of the 
right triangle, PMC. Hence, by the principle of the triangle of forces. 




By the conditions of the problem, CW = 2 lbs., PJf = in., atid 
f C = 4 in., consequently, if we denote by x the required force, CH, 



fix = 8 



Bence, the presBore of the ball against ttie wall is 1.33 lbs. 

2. ?ind the tension of the string in Ex. 1. 

3. A picture frame weighing 10 lbs. is hung by a cord passing over 
a, nail, the two parts of the cord making an angle of 90° with each other. 
Find the tension in the curd. 

4 A uniform pendulum rod is pulled aside from the vertical by a 
horizontal force applied to the lower end. If the pendulum rod weighs 
lOi, what must be the horizontal force in order that the pendulum rod, 
when in equilibrium, shall make an angle of 45° with its former position ? 
6, An isosceles triangle, the vertical angle of which is equal to 120°, 
is drawn on a vertical wall with lis base horizontal and its vertex down- 
wards. At each comer of the triangle a smooth peg is driven into the 
wall at right angles. A tliread with 12^ attached to each end is passed 
Tinder the lower peg and over Uie oilier two pegs. Find the pressure on 
each p«g. Find also the vertical aud the korizoulal pressure uu each peg. 
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COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION. 

■ 

118. Composition and Resolution of Forces. The 

process of finding the resultant of a group of forces is called 

the composition of forces^ while 
the process of finding two 
forces which will exactly re- 
place a single force in its action 
upon a body is called the reso- 
lution of forces. 

In the composition of forces 
we get one definite answer to 
the problem. 

In the resolution of forces 
we get an indefinite number 
of answers, for upon a given 
force, AB^ as diagonal we can 
construct an indefinite number 
of parallelograms, a few of 
which are shown in Fig. 99. 
The two forces into which a 
single force is resolved are 
pj^ ^ called components. It is often 

convenient to resolve a force 
into two components at right angles to each other. 




FRICTION 



119. Friction a Force ; Coefficient of Friction. Fric- 
tion is the force which opposes the sliding of one body 
over another. 



If R denotes the perpendicular pressure between two 
surfaceB which slide over each other, and F denotes the 



etant number for any two given sui'faces, pi'ovided the 

corresponding surfaces are of the same material and in 

the same condition, and is called the coefficiait of friction. 

The coefficient of friction is denoted by the Greek lettei' 

/x, that is, — ^ /i, and consequently F =^ fiR. 

Doea the last equation suggest to you the propriety of 
calling /* the " coefficient of friction " ? 



Experiment 110. To find the .. 
q on paper. 



lit of friction of 



Apparatns. A smDoth board, al>out 50<™ long ; a. block of wood 
Buch as you got the speciGc gravity of ; an S-ounce spring balmice ; 
a, BliCBt of paper about 25"™ long and a little wider than the hoard. 

Part 1. Where the sliding is on a horizontal plane. 

Directiuiir«. Find what fraction of an ounce it takes 
to draw the pointer down to the zero line, when the 
balance is in a horizontal position. Spread the paper 
smoothly on the hoard, fold the edges of the paper over 
the sides of the boai-d, and fasten by tacks. Lay the boai-d 
horizontally. Place the block on one of its narrowest 
sides on the paper. Tie a thi'ead round the block, but 
in such a way that no part of the thread shall come 
between the block and the paper. Fasten the end of the 
thread to the hook of the spring balance, and pull with 
the spring balance held in a horizontal position with a 



force sufficient to keep the block moving with uniform 
velocity aloitg the paper. Record the force indicated by 
the balance, and correct this force for the eri-or of the 
balance wheu held in the horizontal position. 

Then, taking care as before that the thread does not 
lie Ijetweeu the block and the paper, lay the block on its 
broad side, and record as before the force necessary to 
maintain uniform motion. 

From the two eases just tried, should you say that the 
amount of friction depends upon the extent of surface in 
contact ? 

Now load the block, still on its broad side, with 200* 
and 400* in turn, recording in each case the force required 
to maintain uniform motion. Weigh the block itself in 
ounces ; and also find the weight in ounces of the two 
weights, the 200* and the 400«. Then calculate the 
coefficient of fi'iction for each of the four cases tried. To 
compute the coefficient of friction, divide the friction (the 
number of ounces the spring balance indicated when 
corrected for the zei-o error) by the perpendicular pressure 
(the weight of the block in Ounces plus the weight in 
ounces of any load put upon the block). 

What value do you get for the coefficient of friction ? 

Part 2. Where the sliding is on an inclined plane. 

Raise one end of the board until the unloaded block, 
once started, will slide along the paper with unifoiin veloc- 
ity. Then, keeping the board fixed in this position, meas- 
ure the vertical distance from the under (Why?) side of 
the raised end to the table, and the horizontal distance 
from the foot of this vertical line to the point where the 
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lower end of the board rests upon the table. The co- 
efficient of friction can be calculated by dividing the 
vertical distance by the horizontal. 

Does the numerical value which you get equal that 
which you got by the other method? 

Note. The angle which the inclined plane makes with the horizontal 
plane, when the body is just about to slide, is called the angle of repose, 
or the angle of friction. 

The proof of the statement that the coefficient of 
friction can be obtained by dividing the vertical distance 
by the horizontal is given in the demonstration of the 
following : 

Theorem. When a body slides with uniform velocity 
down an inclined plane^ the coefficient of friction is equal 
to the height of the plane divided by the base. 

Let (Fig. 100) be a body sliding with uniform veloc- 
ity down the inclined 
plane, BA. 

rj. OB 

lo prove fi = 




AC 

Let OTT, OF, and 
OB represent weight ^ 
of 0, friction, and per- fio. loo. 

pendicular pressure respectively. 

From O draw OB \\ OB. 

CD, DB, BC are || resp. to OB, OF, OW. 

.*• -™ = YyB (^y ^^ principle of the A of forces) 

A ABCi& a rt. A. 
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CD J_ AB (by the principle that a st. line J_ to one of 
two II 's is J_ to the other). ^ 

.'. A CBD and ABC are similar. \ o i^ 

CB ^DB 
'AC~ CD' 

OF _ DB 

^^ 0R~ CD' ^ 

^^ ^^ Pig. 100. 

OF 

And /A = -^ (by definition). 

_CB^ 

'''^ — AC 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The coeflScient of friction for wood on wood is 0.33. How great a 
force must be applied to a block of wood weighing 100 lbs. in order to 
drag it along a wooden plank ? 

2. A body slides with uniform velocity down a plane inclined at an 
angle of 30° to the horizon. What is the coeflScient of friction between 
the body and the plane ? 

Hint. The hypotenuse is twice the length of the side opposite the 
angle of 30°. 

3. A body, the weight of which is 10 lbs., rests upon a plane inclined 
at an angle of 30° to the horizon ; find the pressure at right angles to the 
plane, and the force of friction exerted. 

4. If the height of an inclined plane be to the length as 3 is to 5, and 
a body the weight of which is 15 lbs. be supported by friction alone, find 
the force of friction in pounds. 

WORK. 

120, Work defined ; Unit of Work, One important 
object of the next experiment is to illustrate and enforce 
the meaning of the term work as used in physics. Work 
is the overcoming of resistance through space. 



i 



According to the meaning given in physics to the term 
work, the mere supporting of a book by the hand is not 
work; but if the book is raised, Work ia done, for a resist- 
ance, the weight of the book, is overeome (through a 
space). 

The imit of work, among English-Tspeaking engineere, is 
the foot-pound (ft. H>.). The foot-pound is the amount of 
work done in overcoming the resistance of a force of one 
pound through a distance of one foot. 

If you should lift a pound-mass vertically a distance of 
one foot, the amount of work done would be one foot- 
pound. 

QiTESTiOKs. How man; foot-poanda of work musl be done in dragging 
a '21)-lb. weight a. dlBtance of 15 ft. along a horizontal plane, if the coeffi- 
cient of friction ia 0.4 ? If tlie coefficient of friction is 0.5 ? 

Experiment 111. To find the amount of work done in 
dragging a hody up an inclined plane. 

Apparatus. An incliiied plane, a stout plank with a long slot cut 
througli it, one end resting on tlie floor, the other end raised above 
the floor, aa shown in Fig. 101 ; a J:-pound spring balance ; a small, 
strong carnage ; four 2U0s weights, with which to load the can'ii^e. 

Part 1. To find the woi'k done, apart from tliat 
employed in overcoming fiiction, by a force parallel to 
the incline, in dra,wing the loaded carriage (Fig. 101) such 
a distance up the plane aa to make the vertical rise 2 ft. 

Directions. Along the incline measure the distance, 
AB, corresponding to a vertical rise of 2 ft. ; then find 
the force parallel to this incline which would be neces- 
sary to move the loaded car with uniform velocity up 
the incline, if there were no friction. To determine and 
eliminate the friction at any pai-t of the incline, find the 
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pull on the balance parallel to the incline required to 
move the carriage at a uniform velocity up the incline at 
this part, and then the pull in the same direction which 
will allow the carriage to move with uniform velocity down 




FlO. 101. 

the incline at the given part. The average of the two 
pulls will be the pull that would be required if there were 
no friction, and half the difference between the two forces 
will be the force required to overcome the friction at the 
spot in question. The diagrams and the following dis- 
cussion will, perhaps, make this clearer. 

In the first diagram (Fig. 102) the car is supposed to 

be moving up the in- 
cline. The friction, 
F^ and the resolved 
part, ir, of the force 
of gravity oppose the 
motion. If the spring 
balance reads a lbs., 
we have 
F'^x = a, (1) 




FlO. 103. 





In the second diagram (Fig. 103) the car is supposed to 
be moving down the plane. The friction, F, acta in i 
direction opposite to 
the motion, so we 
have, if the balance 
now registers b lbs., 
^ = 1" + 6, or, 

By adding (1) and (2) we have, 

23: = n + b. 

Hence, the force necessary to keep the car moving up the 
incline, if we leave friction out of account, is — '^^— Ibt 

By subtracting (2) from (1) we find, F ^^ — . If 

the plane were unifoi'm, it would be necessary to deter- 
mine the force at one place only; but as the incline may 
vary slightly, it ia best to determine the foree at three or 
four places and take the average. 

Multiply this average force, x, by the distance, measured 
along the plane through which the force would have to 
act in oi'der to draw the car up the plane so that its 
vertical rise would be 2 ft. 

How many foot-pounds of work are required? 

Pakt 2. To find the work, friction aside, done by a 
force acting parallel to the base of the incline, in di-awing 
the loaded car such a distance up the incline as to make 
the vertical rise 2 £t. 



1 
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Directions. Let the string that attaches the carnage 
to the balance pass through the slot cut in the plane, as 
shown in Fig. 104. Then di-aw the eai-riage up tlie plane, 
always pulling horizontally on the balance. Do not let 
the string nib on the sides of the slot. By observing the 



pull going up and the pull coming down, eliminate fric- 
tion, as in Part 1. Measure the horizontal distance, AC, 
coriBspoiidiug to a vertical rise of 2 ft. Multiply the force 
by the distance. AO. 

How many foot-pounds of work are necessary? 

Part 3. To find the amount of work done in raising 
the carriage and contents thraugh a vertical distance of 
2 ft. 

Directions. Weigh the carriage and ix» load together 
on the same balance. 

How many footr-pounds of work would it take to raise 
the carnage and its load through a vertical distance of 
2 ft.? 

How do the amounts of work in the three cases compare 
with each otliev? 



131. Law of the Incliued Plane. The teacliiiiga i>{ 
the preeediiig experiment lead to a very impoiiant result, 
known as the law of the inclined plane. 

The amount of work done in dragging a body up an 
inclined plane is equal to the weight, W, of the body mul- 
tiplied by the height, C£, of the plane {Fig- 105), whether 
the force used to di'ag tlie body acts pai-allel to the in- 
cline, AB, or parallel to the 
base, AC, consequently, if 
P denotes the force par- 
allel to AB necessary to 
di-ag the body, and Q the 
force parallel to A C. 

P X AB = WxVB, ' 

Q X AC=fVx OB, 
that is, the force required to draff the body multiplied by the 
diatanee through which it acts is equal to the weight of the 
body multiplied by the I'i'.rtical disfanee through which it i 
raised. 




\. body weighing 100 1' 



s upon all incline, (a) How mncb 



work must be done in drawing tbe body 10 f1. up this inctim 
ascent being ft.? 

S(Av.tvm. 100 X a - (MM) ft. lbs, 

(6) WTiat force is necesBary to draw tlie body up the incline, if appliS 
' parallel to tbe incline ? 

Soluiioti. P X 10 = ion X e ; hence, P - (H 

(e) What force is necessary to draw the body np tlie incline if appIiM 
parallel to the base ? 

SoItKion. Q X V 10" — fia = 100 X 6; hence BQ = 

(d) How much work must be done if the coefficient of friction la O.S 

SoiufiOB. 100 X 8 + BO X 0.2 X 10 = 700 ft. lbs. 
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NniK. In the solution of (d), the expression 80 x 0.2 x 10 is obtained 
by applying the principle of the triangle of forces. 

2. A block weighing 10 lbs, rests on an incline snch tbat the block 
ninst move 5 ft. in order tti rise 3 ft. The pressure of the block against 
the incline is in this case 8 lbs. The coefficient of friction is 0.36. How 
much work must be done against gravity by a force parallel to the incline 
in drawing the block up & fl. How much work against friction ? 

3. An inclined plane riaes 3.5 ft. for every 5 ft. of length. Find what 



force in poundj 
weight of 200 It 

4. A railway 
I ft. in t)0 by me 
ber of pounds at 

5, If the basi 



t be applied parallel to .the incline to drag up b 



weighing 30 tons is drawn up an inclined plane of 
f a rope and a stationary engine ; Hod what nuni- 
tlie rope should be able to Hupport, 
m inclined plane is to the height as 24 is to T, And 
the force necessary to drag a body weighing 48 lbs. up the plane. 

(a) When the force acts parallel to the incline. 

(b) When the force acts parallel to the base. 

6. While a car moves along a track a distance of 10 ft., a man pualies 
with a force of 25 lbs. against the side of the car in a direction at right 
angles to the track. Does the push of the man on the car assist lis 
motion ? Does his pusli, e^ept by possibly increasing the friction, 
retard the motion of the car? How many foot-pounds of work does the 
man do upon the ear during its motion ? 



133. Inertia a Property of Matter. There is an 
iDhereiit property of matter called inertia, which makes 
tilt! application of a force necessary to bring about any 
change in the direction or magnitude of a body's motion. 

To start a body requires the application of force ; to 
stop a body requires the application of force ; to deflect 
a moving body fi-om its path also requires the application 
of force. 

In brief, to start a body, to stop it, to increase its veloc- 
ity, to diminish its velocity, or to deflect it from its path, 



the application of a force is required. The property of 
matter that makes this application of force necessary is 
called inertia. 

To get the quantity of matter in a body, we have com- 
pared the body, by means of a pan balance, with a stand- 
ard mass. Since the attraction of the earth becomes greater 
as we approach the polar regions from the equatorial, a 
mass of matter would weigh more at the jiole than at the 
equator. The spring balance does not measure the mass, 
that is, the quantity of matter a body contains, but it does 
measure the force -of gravity at different paints of the 
earth's surface. 

123, Definition of tlie E(|imlity of Two Masses. In 

our discussion of the terra mass in the early part of this 
chapter we tacitly assumed that two bodies have the same 
mass, no matter how much they may differ in substance, 
provided they are in equilibrium when placed in the 
opposite pans of a balance. 

The idea of inertia, however, gives us a means of com- 
paring two masses for equality without the use of a 
balance of any description, Tlie method holds not only 
for the earth, but for all the heavenly liodies also, as well 
as for all regions of space. In the following experiment 
we shall apply this "inertia test" tor the equality of two 



Experiment 113. To find, without the wsc of a balance, 
whether two mattes are equal or not. 

Apparatus. The masa-tester (Fig. 106), consifltiiig of a vertical 
axis with two horizontal arms to carry cups (nickel-plalifid calorime- 
ters), and a spiral spring with one mid fastened to the £ 
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the other fastened to the support in which the upper end of the axis 
is pivoted ; two lOOe weights ; some lead shot ; a platform balance. 

I>irection8. In each of the cups put a 100* mass, turu 
the axis thi-ough 180°, and find accurately the time of 
six vihfations. Then take out the 100* mass and put in 
place of it lead shot ; try to liave equal 
amounts of shot in each of the cups so 
that the axis shall not bind where it ia 
pivoted. By vaiying the amount of shot 
(adding more if the apparatus moves t^ni 
fast, taking out some if the apparatus 
moves too slowly), get the apparatus to 
make the same number of vibrations in 
the same time as wlien the iron occupied 
the place of the lead. Find how many 
g ranis the shot weighs. 

VELOCirS". 

124. Mcaxiire of the Velocity of a 
Body. Whenever a body moves (that 
is, changes it« position) it either passes 
over equal spaces in equal times, like the hand of a clock, 
and is said to have constant velocity, or else passes over 
unequal spaces in equal times, like a stone falling from 
a height toward the ground. From the instant the stone 
begins its downward motion, it falls with greater and 
greater swiftness until it rests upon the ground. When 
the body passes over unequal spaces in equal times, its 
velocity is said to be variable. 

Definition. Velocity it the rate of motion of ab 




AOCBLBBATION. 

The velocity of ii body ia measured by the distance 
traversed divided by the time that elapses during the 
journey. 

If we denote by s the distance traversed in time, (, by 
a body moving with constant velocity, v, we have 

,=f (1) 



EXAMPLES. 

1, If the tip of B. clock-hand moyes a diBtance of 30™ in 20 minutea, 
what is llie velocity ? 

Solution. We are to find the number of units of length traversed in 
a unit of time. If we take as our unit of length the centimeter, and as 

onr unit of time the minute, the required velocity will t*^ .jj; = l.s™" per 
minute. 

If we take as our unit of length the centimeter, as before, and for our nnit 

of time the aecond, the required velocity will be ~ 
per second. 

2. Ia a velocity of ^"^ per minute the same as a velocity of — "■" per 



20 X 60 40 



3. If a tortoise walk at the rate of S in. a second, how many feet will 
hp go in an hour ? 

4. How many Heconds would a train take to go D.2 of a mile at the 
rate of 20 miies per hour ? • 

6. With what velocity mimt a liorae ttot in order to go 781) yds, in 
1 minute ? 



ACCELERATION. 



126. Measure of Aci'elcratiou. When a body is mov- 
ing with a variable velocity, the rate at which the velocity 
changes is called acceleration- It is measured by the 



velocity gained by tlie body in a certain time, divided by 
the time taken to gain it. 

Acceleration is said to be ctmetant when the velcxjity 
gains equal additions of acceleration in equal times. 

Variable acceleration, which we shall have no occa- 
sion to consider, results when the velocity gains unequal 
additions of acceleration in equal times. 

For each second the acceleration of a body falling in 
a vacuum near the surface of the earth is constant, and 
is equal to about 980'^° per second. 

If a body moving with a velocity which has a constant 
acceleration, a, has a velocity of Uq at the beginning of the 
time, ^ and a velocity of Wj at the end of this time, we 
have „ „ 



EXAMPLES. 

L H the velocity of a lalling body after 3 secondH ia 2840™ per bc 
what is its acceleration ? 

Solution. We are to find the number of unite of yelocity acquired ii 
a, unit of time. If we talie as our unit of veiociCy the centimeta 
aeoond, the acceleration in 1 second will he 

— T— = 98(}<™ pet second. 

2. If a body is thrown downward with an initial velocity of 100*" per | 
second from a balloon, and after the lapse of 3 seconds its velocity ia 
21>40''"' per aecond, what is iW acceleration ? 

Sulution. As acceleration in the gain in velocity divided by-the time 
taken, in (his case 3 seconds, in making this gain we have for the accelera- 
tion in 1 aecond 

2940-100 2840 ^„„ . 
— — = — — = 980""' per aecond. 

a velocity of 1200="' per second 
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4. A body starts with a velocity of TSc™ per second, and 6 seconds 
afterward is moving with a velocity of 97«™ per second; what is its 
acceleration in 1 second? 

5. Starting with a velocity of 25cm per second, a body for every sec- 
ond it moves has an acceleration of 980°™ per second ; what will be its 
velocity in 1, 2, 3, and 6 seconds, respectively ? 

DISTANCE TRAVERSED. 

126. Distance traversed by a Movingr Body. If the 

initial velocity of a moving body is Vq, and the velocity it 
has at the end of the time, t, is Vj, its average increase of 
velocity will be 

2 ' 
and denoting by « the distance passed over by the body 
by reason of the increase of velocity from Vq to Vj, we have 

s = ^-l^Xt. (3) 

But Vj — Vq = at by (2), 

_at^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1. How far will a body fall in 2 seconds ? 

Solidion. The relation existing between the time during which a 
body moves, under a constant acceleration, and the distance traversed 
by the body in this time is 

980 X 2-2 , ^^^ 
••• « = 7, = lOCOon. 

% How much farther will a body fall during the second second of its 
fall than during the first ? 
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Solution. The distance fallen in 2 seconds = = 1960™". 

»■ '. .SiAJ-.too... 

Hence, the distance travcrspd during the second second wili be 

ll)flO™> - 490=- = 1470"". 
3. Show that the distance passed over in ilu! (t + 1) second hy a body 
acted upon by a constant acceleration, a, is - {2( + 1). 
Holiition, Distance tra'eraed in ( seconds = ---. 



(' + ■) •■ =^3^^. 

Hence, the dislanoe traveiEed in the (t + I) second is 

4. Show that the distance passed over during the 2 seconds immediately 
following the fth second by a body starting from rest and moving under 
a constant acceleration, a, is 2a (t + 1). 

5. How many seconds will a falling body, startijij; fniin rest, require 
to fall 190='" ? 

6. Two bodies are let fall from Che same point at an interval of 
2 seconds ; find how many centimeters they will be apart at the end of 6 
seconds from the fall of the first, the acceleration of gravity being 981*" 
per second. 

QUANTITY OF MOTION. 

127. Momentum. If two bodies, oue having twice 
the mass of the other, are moving with equal velocity, the 
greater mass has the gi-eater quantity of motion. If the 
bodies of equal mass are moving with unequal velocities, 
the body moving with the greatei' velocity has tlie greater 
quantity of motion. The quantity of motion, then, which 
a body has, depends upon the mass of the body and upon 
the velocity with which it is moving ; so we defiue the 



momentum (which means, simply, quantity of motion) of 
a body aa the product of the mass of the body and ita 
velocity. If the mass of a body is m and its velocity v, 
its momentum is mv. 

The meaning of momentum will be illustrated by the 
next experiment, which has for its object the comparison 
of the total amount of momentum of two marsses before 
colliding with each other, and the total amount of n 
turn of the two masses after collision. 



Ezpertmeut 113. To find how the total amount of 
jnomeTiiv/m of two masses before collision compares with the 
total amount of momentum after collision. 

AppaiatUB. Two ivoi'y balls, one weighing about 50(1, the other 
about 2008 ; a flat bar of wood about 50=" long, and of a width 
Homewbat greater than the sum of the radii of the ballB ; a piece of 
apparatuB like that shown iu Fig. 107 ; fine iron wire, No. 33 B. & S. 

Paiit 1. When the larger ball strikes the smaller at 
rest. 

Directions. Fasten the flat bar, in a horizontal position, 
as high above the floor as practicable. Into each end of 
the bar drive two tacks, whose distance apart shall equal 
the sum of the radii of the balls. To one of these tacks 
fasten one end of a long piece of fine iron wire, pass the 
other end through a little screw-eye in one of the ivory 
l)alls. Then carry this end to the tack driven into the 
other end of the board directly opposite the lii'st, and 
there fasten the wire, after drawing it up till the ball, 
when hanging freely, almost touches the center of the 
sc^le, which is shown in Fig. 107. The other ball should 
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be suspended in the same way. The positions of the 
l»alls should then be adjusted till their centers are in a. 
liorizontal line, and directly over the scale. Record the 
weight of each ball, and also the weight of the wire which 
supports each. 

Allowing the smaller ball to hang at rest, draw the 
larger ball through an are of about 10°, keeping it over 




the scale. Record the reading on the scale directly 
beneath each ball. Then release the larger ball, and 
again observe and record the readings, when the balls 
have swung as far as they will after collision. 

Through how many centimeters, as measured on the 
scale, did the larger ball move before collision? 

Through how many centimeters did the larger bail 
move after collision ? 

Through how many centimeters did the smaller ball 
move after collision ? 

Make this trial several times, always drawing the larger 
ball through the same arc, and take the average of the 
corresponding readings in the several trials. 

When experimenting with the simple pendulum, yon 
found that the length of the arc through which the pen- 
dulum swung made no perceptible difference in the time 
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of an oscillation. In the present case, the velocity with 
wliieh the larger ball is moving, when it hits the sniallei', 
is proportional to the distance through which it haa 
moved; also the velocity with which the smaller ball starts 
after it has been hit by the larger is proportional to the 
distance it moves until it starts to swing back ; and the 
distance the larger ball moves after the collision is pro- 
portional to the velocity which it had just after the colli- 
sion. A8 we wish only to compare the momenta of the 
baUa before impact with the momenta after impact, we 
shall use these distances in place of the actual velocities 
to which they are proportional. 

The following questions will show the line of reasoning 
by which the result is reached : 

(1) What is the pro<luct of the mass of tlie lai'ger 
ball plus half the mass of its supporting wire, and the 
distance tlu'ough which it moved before striking the 
smaller ? 

(2) Calling the product, iwked foi' in the preceding 
question, momentum, what was the momentum of the 
smaller ball before it was stinick by the larger ? 

(8) What was the momentum of the larger ball after 
coUision ? 

(4) What was the momentum of the smaller liall after 
collision ? 

(5) How does the sum of the answer to (1) and the 
answer to (2) compare with the sum of the answer to (3) 
and the answer to (4) ? 

Why was only half of the weight of the suspending 
wire added in each case to the weight of the ball ? 
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Part 2. When the smaller ball strikes the lai^er at rest. 

Directions, The apparatus Hhould be arranged as for 
Part 1. 

Proceed as in Part 1, but allow the larger ball to haug 
at rest, and draw the amallei' one tlirough an arc of about 
10° and then release it. Aa before, repeat the trial and 
record the readings. 

Through how many eentimetei-s did the Hmallei' ball 
move before collision ? 

Through how many centimeters did the smaller ball 
move after collision ? 

Thi-ough liow many centimeters did the lai'ger ball 
move after collision ? 

(1) What was the momentum of the smaller mass 
before collision ? 

(2) What wa.s the mnnieutum of tlie lai-ger mass before 
collision ? 

(3) What was the momentum of the smaller mass after 
collision ? 

(4) What was the momentum of the larger mass after 
collision ? 

(5) How does the sum of the answer to (1) and the 
answer to (2) compare with the sum of the answer to (3) 
and tl e answer to (4) 

N Tt nien a hall, as e sma e one in iliis case, moves after 
colliB on a the opposite d on o ha u which it was moving before 

coUig on te velocity is □ ga and refors Its momentiuii is also 

negative so when we get he sum of h imwers to (3) and (4), it is the 
vtiich m req ed 



Part 3. When the balls, moving from opposit* direc- 
tions, meet at their point of rest. 
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IHrectlons. Draw each of the balls through an arc of 
about 10° and releaae them, taking and recording as 
before the readings of their varioua positions. 

Through how many eentimetei-s did the larger ball 
move before colliaion? 

Through how many centimeters <lid the smaller ball 
move before colliaion '! 

Through how many centimeters did the smaller ball 
move after collision ? 

Through how many centimeters did the larger ball 
move after colliaion ? 

Remembering that, if velocity in one direction is con- 
sidered positive, velocity in the opposite direction is nega- 
tive, find the algebraic sum of the momenta of the two 
masses before collision ; also the algebraic sum of the 
momenta of the two masses after collision. 

How does the firat sum compai-e with the second ? 

EXAMPLES. 

I, A ball weighing iiOe moving norlli with a velocity of 50™ per sec. 
strikes centrally a ball weighing 100^ which ia at rest. After the collision 
tbe larger ball moves north with a velocity of 12"" per sec. What velocity 
lias the smaller ball after Uie collision, aud in wiiat direction is it moving? 
Solution. I^et z denote the velocity of the anialler ball after the colli- 
sion. We have 

100 H = motnentiim of larger ball before colliaion. 
20 X 50= 1000 " " smaller " " '• 

100X12=1200 " '' largur " after 

20 X z~ 20z " " smaller '■ " " 

Bat the total momentum before collision in equal to the total [iioioen 
ftfUr colliaion ; hence 

+ 1000- 1200 + 20E 
-20^ = 200 
.■.1= -10. 
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That ia, the smaller ball is moving after the collision with a velocity of 
lO*^ per sec. towards the south. The minus sign denotes that the direc- 
tion of motion is opposite that, which the ball had before the collision. 

2. K a ball of mass 25* moving with a, velocit; of 00^"' per see. strikes 
central); anoUier ball at rest the mass ot which is 10(H, and then rebouwU 
with a velocity of 20="" per ieo., with what velocity does the larger ball 
move after the collision ? 

3. A ball of mass 200" moving with a velocity ot 30"™ per sec. strikes 
centrally another ball ot mass 05" at resL After the collision the larger 
ball moves on with a velocity of IT'" per sec. With what velocity does 
the smaller ball move after the collision ? 

i. A ball of mass 7£* moving north with a velocity of 200°°> per sec. 
strikes centrally anotlier ball ot mass 60! moving south with a velocity of 
100°" per aec. After the collision the larger ball moves on with a velocity 
of 30°^ per sec. What is the velocity of the smaller ball after tlie collision, 
and in what direction ia It moving ? 

ABSOLUTE UNIT OF FORCE 

128. The Dyne. Tlie units of force which we have 
U8e<I in our work in the laboratory have been gravitational 
units, or units of force depending for their value upon the 
pull of gravity. Aa the force of gravity is not constant, 
but increases in strength as we go from the equator 
towards either pole, a unit of force has been adopted 
called the dyne, which is independent of the earth's 
attraction, and remains constant for all parts of the uni- 
verse. The dyne is a unit of force which depends upon 
the inertia of matter. (See definition of inei'tia, page 286.) 

Definition. The dyne is that force which, acting upon a 
mass of P for one second, gives if, a velocity of 1™ per second. 

If the dyne acts for 2 sec. on a mass of 1^, the velocity 
impaited will he 2'^"' per aec, ; for 3 sec, 3"° per sec.; and 
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If a force of 2 dynes acta for 1 sec. on a mass rif 1*, the 
velocity imparted will be 2'^" per .sec. ; for 3 dynes, 3'^"' 
per sec. 

If the dyne acta on a mass of 2« for 1 aec, the velocity 
impai-ted will be ^™ pev sec. ; on a mass of 3*, J'^" per sec. 

If / denotes the number of dynes, m the number of 
grama acted upon, ( the number of seconds tlie action 
lasts, and v the velocity acquired. 

Equation (4) on dealing it of fractions takes the form 
mo=ft. 

This equation expressed in words ia : " The momentum 
of a body is equal to the force acting upon it multiplied 
liy the time the force has been acting." 

ABSOLnTE TTNIT OF -WOKK. 

129. The Erg. Work has already been defined as 
the overcoming of resistance ; and work is measured by 
tlie product of the force (used in overcoming the resists 
anee) and the distance through which the force acts. 

If the dyne be taken aa the unit of force and the centi- 
meter as the unit of distance, then the unit of work is the 
work done by one dyne acting through a distance of 1™. 
This unit of work is called the erg (from the Greek ergon, 
work). The erg is an absolute unit of work, while the 
/oot~pound ia a gravitational unit of work. The erg is a 
tmit, the magnitude of which remains unchanged in what- 
ever part of the universe it may be employed ; while the 
;ioot-pouud could be used nowhere except upon the surface 
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of the earth, and even tlien it would have different values 

at different parts of the earth's surface. 

STSTEMS OP UNITS. 

130. The English System ; the Centlmeter-gram- 
second System. In the English System the foot is 
taken as the unit of length, the pound as the unit of 
mass, and the second a.s the unit of time, while in the 
Centime ter-gram-second System (often written in the ab- 
breviated form C.G.S. System), the centimeter is taken as 
the unit of length, the gram as the unit of mass, and the 
second as the unit of time. 

The following list of units with their definitions is 
important : 

Vnns OP FoKCE. 



Gravitation, 
Absolute, 



Pound, 



Tni 



Woi 



Gravitation, Foot-pound, Grani-centiinet«r. 

Absolute, Foot-pouiidal, ^rg. 

The gravitation unit of force, the pound, is the pull qf 
the earth upon a mass of one pound. 

The absolute unit of force, the poundal, is that force 
which, acting upon the pound-mass for one second, will 
give it a velocity of one foot per second. 

The gravitation unit of work, the foot-^ound, ia the 
amount of work done in lifting the pound-mass one ft 
high in opposition to the force of gravity ; or, what is t 
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same thing, the foot-pound is the amount of work done in 
overcoming the force of one pound through a distance of 
one foot. 

The absolute unit of work, the /oot^oundal, is the 
amount of woik done in overcoming a resistance of one 
poundal through a distance of one foot. 

The gravitiition unit of force, the gram, is the pull of 
the earth upon a mass of one gram. 

The absolute unit of force, the di/ne, is that foree 
which, acting upon the gram-mass for one second, will 
give it a velocity of one centimeter per second. 

The gravitation unit of work, the gram-eentimeter, is 
the amount of woik done in lifting the gram-mass one 
centimeter high in opposition to the force of gi-avity ; or, 
what is the same thing, the gram-centimeter is the amount 
of work done in overcoming the force of one gram through 
a distance of one centimeter. 

The absolute unit of work, the erg, is the amount of 
work done in overcoming a resistance of one dyne through 
a distance of one centimeter, 

131. Enei^y. Energy is the ability of doing work, 
and is measured by the work done. 

Thus, if a force of / dynes is overcome through a dis- 
tance of a"", the work done ^ /» ergs, /s is also the 
measure of the energy expended. 

From (4) /= —. 



(6) 



The quantity —^ is denoted by the expi'easion 



kinetic energy of the body." So we may say that the 
etic energy of a body is found by multiplying the 
is of the body by the square of the velocity, and taking 



half the product. 

133. Coimervatioit of Euergry. A body raised above 
the surface of the earth has potential energy, or enei^y of 
position; but when the body falls, it will perform just as 
much work as was necessary to raise it. In the act of 
falling, the body's potential energy will be changed into 
kinetic energy, or energy of motion; consequently what 
the' body loses in potential energy, it gains in kinetic. 
On the instant of striking the ground, all the body's 
potential energy has been changed into kinetic energy. 

When the body was falling, the total amount of energy 
it possessed, considering both potential and kinetic, was 
no more, no less, but always the same. It is true that the 
form of the enei'gy was always changing, a greater and 
greater quantity becoming kinetic at the expense of the 
potential ; the sum total, however, of all the energy pos- 
sessed by the body remained constant. This doctrine of 
the preservation or indestructibility of energy, usually 
called the eonaervation of energy, is of the greatest impoi^ 
tance in physics. Just as water may exist in any one 
of the forms, solid, liquid, or gaseous, and yet remain 
iratei-, juat so may energy exist in various forms and still 
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energy. Heat, light, aud sound are lonas i>f 
energy. When the falling body, about which we have 
been speaking, strikea the ground, there is a change of 
form of its kinetic energy: a part appears as heat, causing 
an increase in the temperature of the body ; another part 
produces vibmtions of the air, which I'each the ear as 
sound, aud if the body is of sufficient hai-dness, a flash of 
light may be seen. The body may, too, throw up a little 
earth when it strikes tlie ground, aud also praduce tremors 
and vibrations in the ground where it falls, so the kinetic 
enei^y which the body liad iu striking the ground has 
been changed from the kinetic form into that of heat, 
sound, etc.; but the sum of the amounts of energy in each 
of the separate forms is equal to that in the kinetic form. 
Though its form may change, energy itself is indestruc- 
tible ; its amount in the umvei-se is always the same. ^1 

THERMODYNAMICS. V 

133. Mechanical Gtiiilvaleitt of Heat. Whenever 
one body i.s rubbed by another, heat resulte ; also whenever 
a piece of metal is hammered, the metal grows hot. In 
each of these cases mechanical action has been expended, 
and heat has been a result. In biief, then, heat has been 
a I'esult of work. We have already become acquainted 
with a unit, the calorie, with which to measure quantities 
of heat, and also with the (^ram-centimeter, with which to 
measure work. It will be the object of the present article 
to give a concise account of the method of tiiiding the 
relation between the unit of heat and the unit of work ; in 
othea words, of finding how many gi-am-ceutinietera are 
equivalent to one calorie. 
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The flrat precise numerical detenninatiou of this rela- 
tion was made by Joule, in the following manner : 

An upright cylindrical vessel is filled with water of a 
kiiowu temperature. A vertical shaft stands in the vessel. 
Extending from the sides of lliis shaft, in a horizontal 
direction, are paddles, which, when tlie shaft is turned. 
pass between stationary vanes projecting from the sides of 
the vessel. The paddles and the vanes keep the water 
thoi'oughly stiiTed wlien the shaft is turned. By means 
of an arrangement of wheels and a flexible string, the 
shaft ia kept turning hy a heavy body of known weight 
attached to the end of the string, and allowed to descend 
like a clock-weight. 

As time goes on, and the water continues to be stirred, 
the temperatui-e of the water rises. At the end of the 
experiment, the number of degrees through which the 
teniperatui'e of the water liius risen is noted; also the 
distance through which tlie heavy body has fallen. After 
making necessary corrections for friction, the weight of 
the heavy body multiplied by the distance through which 
it has descended gives the amount of work esjrended in 
mising the temperature of the water. After making neces- 
sary corrections for the loss of heat from the water, the 
weight of the water multiplied by the number of degrees 
through which its temperatuj-e has been I'aised gives the num- 
l)er of units of heat received by the water during the process 
of stirring. By repeated experiment it has been found that 
one calorie is equivalent to 4^,730 graTti-eentimeters. 

Definition. Tke mechanical equivalent of heai, denotes 
the amount of mechanical energy which must be transmuted 
ijito heat in order to yield one unit of lieat. 
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134. The Steam En^rlne. Mechanical energy can be 
ti-aua formed into heat. The process can be reversed ; that 
IB, heat can be transformed into mechanical energy. The 
Bteam engine is a contrivance for transforming heat into 
mechanical energy. Coal is burned on the grate beneath 
a boiler containing water. A large amount of the heat is 
wasted, but some of it vaporizes the water, turning it into 
steam. This steam is conveyed to a cylinder, and is 
alternately iulmitted automatically above and below a 
piston which is pushed back and forth by the expansion 
of the steam. A rod attached to the piston communicates 
its motion to a wheel which is kept revolving as long as 
the piston continues to move. By means of a belt, pass- 
ing around this wheel, macliinery can be kept in motion. 



EXAMPLES. 

1, Two men cany a weight of 162 lbs. between them on a pole, rest- 
ing oil one shoulder of eai'h ; the weight is three times as far from one 
man as from the other. Find how many pounds eacli supports, the 
weight of the pole being disregarded. 

2, A man supports two weights slnng on the ends of a stick B0<'°< long 
placed across his alioulder. If one weight he two-thinls of the other, find 
the point of support, the weight of the stick being disregarded. 

3, A man carries a, bundle at the end of a stick over his aboutder. As 
the portion of the stick between his shoulder and his hand is shortened, 
show that the pressure on his shoulder ta increased. Does this change 
alter his pressure upon the ground ? 

4, If the forces at the ends of the arms of a horizontal lever be 8 lbs. 
and 7 lbs., and the arms S in. and 9 in. long respectively, find at what 
point a force of I lb. must be applied at right angles to the lever to keep 
it at rest. 

5, A uniform rod 3 ft. long and weighing 4 lbs. has a weight of 2 lbs. 
placed at one end. Find the renter of gravity of the system. 
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6. A heavy beam is made up of two uniform cjiindeis whose lengths 
are as 3 is to 2, and whose weighte are as 3 Is to 5. Determine the posi- 
tion of the center of gravity. 

7. A door 10 ft. tall, 5 ft. wide, and neighing 100 lbs. is attached to 
tt wall by one edge in an uprigbt position at two points, the first 1 ft. 
above the bottom, tiie ottier 1 ft. below ttio top. Huw great is the total 
downward pull upon the wall at the two supporting points ? How great 
is the horizontal foree exerted upon the wall at each point, and is this 
force a push or a pull ? 

8. A uniform bar 10 ft. long leans with one end against a vertical wall 
at an angle of 45°; the otber end rests upon the ground. The bar we^lis 
20 lbs. There is no friction btitween the bar and the wall, so that the 
foree there exerted ia entirely horizontal. How great is this force ? 

9. A cord is fastened at each end, and a weight is suspended from it 
at a certain point, where tbe cord bends at a right angle. The puil 
exerted at one end of the cord is 3 pounds, and at the other end i potinda. 
Uow heavy Is the suspended weight ? (The weight of the cord is neglected.) 

10. A balance has arms of unequal length, but the beam aamimes the 
horizontal position when both acale-pana are empty, Show thai if tbe 
two apparent weights of a body are observed when it is placed first in one 
pan and then in the other, tlie true weight wOl be found by multiplyuig 
these together and taking the square root. 

Sotuiion. Let a and b denote the lengths of tbe arms of the balance, 
and X the true weight of the body, If a weight, Wi, must be put into the 
pan attached to tbe arm whose length is a when the body is put into the 
other to produce equilibrium, we have, by the principle of moments, 
6x = awi- (1) 

If, when the body is transferred to the other pan, a weight, mpj, must 
be put into the pan which before contained the body to produce eqni- 
librinm, we have 

ax - 6i«5. {i) 

From (1) «_£. 

Fiom (2) a _ uFj 
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Hence, the true weight is equal to the square root of the product of 
the apparent weights. 

IL The arms of a balance are in the ratio of 19 to 20 ; the pan in 
which the weights are placed is suspended from the longer arm. Find 
the real weight of the body which apparently weighs 38 lbs. 

12. Two weights of 2 lbs. and 6 lbs. balance on a uniform heavy lever, 
the arms being in the ratio of 2 to 1. Find the weight of the lever. 

IS. In a hydraulic (or hydrostatic) press the area of the small piston 
face is 1 square inch and that of the large piston face is 50 square inches. 

(a) If a force of 60 pounds is applied to the small piston, how great is 
the force exerted upon the large piston, provided there be no friction ? 

(6) How much work is done upon the small piston while it moves 
6 inches, and how much is done at the same time upon the large piston ? 
Name the unit in which the work is reckoned. 

14. A trap-door of width 4 ft. and weight 8 lbs. has a load of 16 lbs. 
applied to the edge remote from the hinges. How many foot-pounds of 
work will be done in raising the trap-door till the edge remote from the 
hinges is 2 ft. above the floor ? 

15. A uniform plate of metal 10^™ square has a hole 3«™ square cut 
out of it, the center of the hole being 2.6c™ distant from the center of the 
plate. Find the position of the center of gravity of the plate. 

16. A ladder, 30 ft. long and weighing 48 lbs., rests against a smooth 
wall, with its foot 16 ft. from the bottom of the wall. Find the pressure 
on the wall and on the ground, taking the center of gravity of the ladder 
as one-third of its length up. 

17. A stone is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 192 ft. a 
second. Find how high it ascends, and how long it takes before returning 
to the hand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MAGNETISM. 

135. Magrnets. The object of the experiments in this 
article will be to make clear the nature and the properties 
of magnets. 

Experiment 114. To find what happens on touching a 
magnet to different kinds of substances. 

Apparatus. A bar magnet ; bits of wood, paper, glass, and also 
bits of iron and copper w ire, or tacks. 

Directions. Touch one end of the magnet to the 
various substances, one after another, with which you 
have provided yourself. 

What happens in each case ? 

The effect which you observe on touching the magnet 
to a bit of iron is called attraction^ and we say that the 
magnet attracts the bit of iron. 

Experiment 115. To find vihether the magnet will 
attract a hit of iron without actually touching it. 

Apparatus. A bar magnet and a bit of iron. 

Directions. Make the end of the magnet approach the 
iron very slowly. 

Does the iron move before the magnet actually touches 
it? 

Does the magnet exert its influence thi^ough the air ? 
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Experiment 116. To find whrtker the magnet will 
attract a hit of iron when the end of the niaynet is covered 
with apiece of paper. 

Apparatus. A Iia 



}iie end of the magnet in a piece 
■apped attract the iron? 

Experiment 117. To find whether the attraction of the 
maffwt ill the preceding experiment acted through the paper 



r iiiagLiet. 

Directions. Wrap one 
of paper. 

Will the end thus y 



itid it. 
Apparatua. The bi 



II the prectiiiiig ei peri me lit. 



Directions. Wrap the whole magnet in paper. 

Will the magnet now atti'act the iron ? 

Does tbe magnet exert its influence through the paper? 



13«. Nortli-Pointin^r Pole; South -Pointing Pole. 

In the next four experiments the poles, or parts of the 
magnet where the attraction in strongest, will be found, 
as well as the direction which the magnet will take when 
suspended so that it can be free to turn. 

Experiiueut 118. To find whether the magnet will 
attract at the center of its length. 

Apparatus. A bar magnet ; an iron tacit. 

Directions. Touch the central portion of the length 
of the magnet to the tack. 

Does the centra! portion of tlie magnet attract? 
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Kxpcrintent 119. TofindatwJiatparlsofamagnett/ie 
attra<;tioii is the strongest. 

Apparatus, A Viai' magnet ; iron filings, fine and clean. 

Directions. Lay the magnet on a sheet of paper, 
Spi'inkle iron filings over the magnet ; then grasping the 
magnet in the middle, carefully raise it from the paper. 

What portions of the magnet attract the atrougeat? 

How does this experiment enable you to tell? 

How many polea has the magnet with which you have 
experimented ? 

Experiment 120. To find whether one end of the mag- 
net will point north. 

Apparatus. A bar magnet; a piece of fine silk tlireuil. 

Directions. Tie one end of a piece of thread about 1 
ft, long I'ound the middle of the magnet. Tie the free end 
of the thread to some support that will allow the magnet 
to hang freely. The support must not be in the neighbor- 
hood of any iron. Now adjust the loop round the magnet 
so as to make the magnet hang in a horizontal position. 
When the magnet is first hung up, the thread may twist 
a little and set the magnet spinning. If the magnet spins 
round two or tliree times, stop its motion with the hand, 
or else the thread will become twisted the other way, and, 
after a time, set the magnet spinning in the opposite direc- 
tion, and thus cause loss of time. 

When the magnet comes to rest, does one end point 
towards the north ? 

If so, mark this end with a piece of chalk. Hang the 
magnet up in a different part of the room, but not in the 
neighboi'hood of any iron. 
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leighborhood of the place where 
L weighw, retort-stijuda, keya. 



'ketker one end of another _ 



e of fine silk tljiead. 



In each part of the room where you hang the magnet 
up, does the marked end point north? 

Note. In trying experimenfB with magneta, see tiiat there are no 

pieces of iron or other magnets, in ttie i 

you are making the experiinentn ; ir( 

Jcnivea, etc., must be removed- 
Experiment 131. To find I 

magnet will point north. 

AppaiBtuB. Another bar magnet ; 

DirectfoiiH. Hang up the new magnet and repeat with 
it Exp. 120. 

What is the result? 

If one end points north, mark this end with chalk. 

In a magnet, the pole that points north is called the 
north^ointing pole ; the pole that points south is called 
the south-pointing pole. We shall wi'ite N-pointing pole 
for north-pointing pole, and S-poiiiting pole for south- 
pointing pole. 
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137. Attraction uml liepulslon of Magnetic Poles. 

We shall now tiy some experiments for the purpose of 
getting a rule for pre<licting whether there will be attrac- 
tions or repulsions when like poles of two magnets are 
brought near each other ; also when unlike poles are 
brought near each other. 

Experiment 122. To find whether an N-pointing j 
will attract an N-pointing pole. 
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DirectionH, Mark the N-pointing pole of each magnet 
with chalk. Hang up one of the magnets as in Exp. 121. 

When the magnet has come to rest, bring near its N-point- 
ing jiole the N-pointing pole of the other magnet. 
What takes place? 

!Exi>erliuent 123. To find whether an S-pointing pole 
will attract an S^ointing pole. 
Apparatus. The same as before. 

Directions. Repeat Exp. 122, making use of the 
S-pointing poles instead of the N-pointing poles. 
What tiikes place? 

Experiment 124. To find whether an N-pointing pole 
will attract an S-pointing pole. 
AppaiatoB. The same as before. 

I>lrectionH. Repeat Exp. 122, but bring an N-pointing 
pole near an S-pointing pole. 

What is the result? 

From the results of Exps. 122, 123, and 124, state a 
rule for predicting what will take place when a pole of 
one magnet is brought near the a pole of another magnet. 

138. The Compass. In the construction of the com- 
pass advantage has been taken of tlie fact that a bar 
magnet, when suspended in a horizontal position, points 
towards the north. A thin piece of steel that has been 
hai-dened and magnetized is poised upon a fine point of 
hard steel, such as the point of a needle. The thin piece 
of magnetized steel, called a magnetic needle, will move 
freely round on this point, but if left to itself, will always 



come to rest with its poles pointing nearly north and 

aoutli. The magnetic needle is indispenaablB in naviga- 

i' tion, as thereby it ia poasihle to ascertain the direction of 

j the north pole of the earth, and, conseqnently, to direct 

j a vessel's course by the chait. 



METHOD OF MAKING A MAGNET. 

139. Natural niagrncts ; Artllifinl Ma^itets. Besides 
the artificial magnets which you have been UHiiig, there 
are lodestonea, or natural magnets, which have the same 
properties that you have already observed in magnets. 
The lodeatone is an ore of iron, black and hai'd. This 
ore of iron is called magnetite^ and ia found in Asia Minor, 
Sweden, Arkansas, and in other parts of the woild. The 
purpose of the next experiment is to make a magnet. 

Experiment J 25. To find whether a magnet can he made 
from a piece of iteel. 

Apparatne. A piece of watch spring about b"" long ; a bar 
magnet; a compass. 

Directions. Heat the bit of watch spring in a flame 
till it is just red hot. Take the spring from the flame and 
let it cool. You will now be able to straighten the spring. 
Heat tlie spring once more in the flame, and when it is 
red hot, plunge it quickly into cold water. The bit of 
steel is now hard and very brittle. 

Stroke the bit of steel lengthwise with one pole of a 
strong magnet. Always make the strokes from one end 
of the steel, but never make back ati'okea. From time to 
tiiae turn the steel so as to stroke the other side. By 
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using the compass, find which end of the little magnet 
you have made is the N-pointing pole. Keep this magnet 
for the next experiment. 

E^xperimeiit 126. To find, if a magnet be broken, 

whether the parts into which it is broken are magnets. 

Apparatus. The little magnet you made in the last experinieut. 

Directions. Break the magnet in the middle. 

Is each part a magnet? 

By breaking the magnet thus, have we succeeded in 
separating the poles so that there is an N-pointing pole, 
and an N-pointing pole only, on one of the pieces, and an 
S-pointing pole, and an S-pointing pole only, on the other 
piece? 

Carefully considering what you have learned about 
magnets from the experiments you have performed, give 
as good a definition as you ean of a magnet. 



MAGNETIC INDtrCTlON. 

140. Induced Ma^rnctization. Whenever a magnet 
by its action produces magnetization in a piece of metal, 
this magnetization is called induced magnetization. The 
following experiment will make clearer the meaning of 
the term induced magnetization. 

Experiment 137. To find what is meant by inagnetie 
induction. 

Apparatus. A bar magnet ; a sliort cylinder of soft iron ; a small 
iron tack. 
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Directions. Touch the cylinder of soft ii'on to the tack. 

Does the ii-on attract the tack? 

Now put one end of the soft iron cylinder against one 
end of the magnet, and holding the two together, touch 
the other end of the soft iron cylinder to the tack. J 

Is the tack attracted? ■ 

Remove the magnet from the soft iron. B 

What does the tack do ? 

Put a piece of paper hetween the end of the magnet 
and the cylinder of soft iron. 

Will the soft iron now attract the tack? 

Does the piece of soft iron become a maguet while the 
bar magnet is near it? 

If the soft iron does hecome a magnet, can you say it 
I magnet by induction? 



MAGNETIC CURVES. 



^ 



141. Ciirres formed by Iron Filings about a Ma^ 

net. Whenever iron filings are sprinkled upon a magnet, 
the filings arrange themselves in clusters at the poles of 
the magnet, and if the magnet is lying on a table, the 
filings, which fall upon the table in the neighborhood of 
the magnet, unite in lines and assume the foim of curves. 

Experiment 128. To find the general form of the curves 
of iron filings sprinkled near a magnet. 

Apparatus. A bar magnet ; iron filings ; a muslin bag; a sheet 
of paper 20'™ square. 

I>ire<'tion8. Lay the bar magnet on the table, and over 
it lay the sheet of paper, which should be supported by 
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pieiiea of wood so as to make the surface level (meter 
sticks are good for this purpose). Holding the muslin 
bag filled with irou filings about a foot above the paper, 
sift the iron filings over the paper. Tap the paper lightly 
till the filijigs set themselves along lines. These lines are 
called magnetic curves. Avoid getting too great a quan- 
tity of filings on the paper. Sketch in your note-book 
the outline of the magnet and the magnetic curves. 

l>eflnitioii. The space through which the Tnagnetic in- 
fluence of a magnet extends is called the magnetic field of the 
magnet. 

143. Lines of Magnetic Force, The preceding ex- 
periment helps us to see what is meant by the term 
magnetic field. " This expression merely denotes the epace 
all round a magnet through which it is capable of exerting 
an influence upon soft iron or upon other magnets. The 
magnetic curves by which the magnetic field may be 
mapped out represent, in the first place, ropes or chains 
more or less continuous, into which the iron filings 
arrange themselves when they are rendered fi'ce to turn 
by the influence of tapping." The iron filings, in fact, 
become little magnets by induction. Had we used, in- 
stead of iron filings, a series of very small magnetic 
needles free to move, these would have similarly arranged 
themselves along the magnetic curves. These magnetic 
curves are called lines of mag^ietic force. 

Deflnitiun. A line of magnetic force is a line or path in 
a magnetic field, such that if we walk along it with a little 
magnetic needle suspended from our hand, this needle will 
always point along the path. 



The earth is a huge magnet having its magnetic poles 
comparatively near its geographical poles, but not coinci- 
dent with them. The lines of magnetic force of the 
earth's magnetic field curve round over the surface of the 
earth from pole to pole and act on a freely suspended 
magnet, that is, a magnet that can turn to the right or 
left, also up or down, in such a manner that the magnet 
turns till it lies as nearly as possible along one of these 
lines. 

Using a magnetic needle as suggested in the definition 
of a line of magnetic force, we shall now take up some 
experiments on ti-acing lines of magnetic force. 

Experiment 139. To find the shape of the lines of 
magnetic force about a bar magnet whose Hf-pointing pole is 
turned towards the north. 

Apparatus. A bar magnet ; a sttiaU couipasG ; a sheet of paper 
about 50*"" square ; seven copper tacks, 

DtrectioDs. Fasten the sheet of paper on the table 
with copper tacks, not with iron tacks, at each corner. 
Remove all ii"on from the neigborhood. (Why?) Draw 
a line extending across the paper and pointing north. 
This is done by laying a meter stick on the paper, placing 
the compass on the stick, and turning the stick till the 
compass needle is parallel witli the sides of the meter 
8tick. Then with a pencil draw a line beside the meter 
stick. Lay the bar magnet on the middle portion of this 
line with the N-pointing pole pointing north. Fasten the 
magnet in place by sticking two tacks into the table on 
one side, and & third tack on the opposite side, as shown 
in Fig. 108. Mark the outline of the majfnet on the 
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paper. Place the compass at point 1, Fig. 108, of the 
magnet, and then move it away in the exact direction in 
which the oompasw needle points, A good way to do this 
is to make a dot on the paper just at the end of the 
compass opposite the end of the needle that is turned 
away from the N-pointing pole of the magnet. Then 
move the compass till the end of the needle that is 
next to the magnet is over this dot. Make a dot at 



the other end ot the needle on the paper, and continue 
this process till the path reaches the edge of the paper or 
returns to tlie magnet. 

Trace upon the paper the lines thus followed by the 
compass, putting arrowheads at sevei'al points to indicate 
the direction in which the N-pointing pole of the compa-is 
needle points at these places. Then place the compass a 
little nearer the middle of the magnet (at 2), and starting 
anew trace another line and mark it as before. Then, 
beginning still farther (at 3) toward the middle of the 
magnet, do as before. Finally, start not more than 3''" 
or 4"'" from the middle of the magnet and trace a luie. 
Trace an equal number of lines on the westera side of 
the magnet. There should !« traced in all eight lines. 
Paste the.paper into yonr note-book. 



Bxpepiment 130. To find the shape of the lines of 
magnetic force about a bar magnet whose N~pointing pole it 
turned towards the south. 



in the last experimeDt, \ 



ApparatUB. The e 
Rheet of paper. 

Directions. Fasten the sheet of paper to the table. 
Draw a line across it towards the noilh. Put the magnet 
on the liue and fasten the magnet with its N-pointing 
pole pointing south. Draw an outline of the magnet on 
the paper. Then use the compass and trace lines as before, 
marking them all with arrowheads to indicat* the direction 
in which the N-pointincf pole of the compass needle points. 
Start from the same points of the magnet as in the last 
experiment. Di-aw eight lines in all. Paste the paper 
into your note-book. 

Experiment 131. To find the shape of the lines of 
magnetic force about two bar magnets placed side by side, 
parallel, and with their N-poinihig poles pointing north. 

Apparatus. The same as in the last experiment, with an additional 
magnet and a fresh sheet of paper and three more copper taoks. 

Directions. Fasten the paper to the table ; draw the 
line towards the north ; lay the two magnets parallel on 
the paper (Fig. 109), the N-pointing poles pointing north 
and about 15'^'" apart, measured on an east and west line. 
Trace the outline of each magnet. Proceed to tiiice the 
lines of force as in the experiments already perfoi-med. 
Start from the positions indicated by the figures in the 
diagram. Trace the Knes followed by the compass needle, 
and paste the pajier into your note-book. When you ai'e 
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tracing the lines of force in the space between the ma^ets, 
be careful not ijo move the compass from the field of one 
magnet into that of the other. 

Examine the three diagrams which you have made in 
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Fig. 109. 

Exps. 129, 130, and 131, and then answer the following 
questions : 

Is there any case in which all the lines of force return 
to the magnet? 

Is there any case in which none of the lines of force 
return to the magnet? 

Is there any case in which some, but not all, of the 
lines of force return to the magnet ? 

Can you account for the shape of the lines of force ? 

Suggestion. Keep in miiid that for certain positions of the magnet 
the magnet's action and the earth's action upon the compass needle 
oppose each other, while for other positions these actions assist each other. 



In the case where you had the two magnets side by 
side, were the curves between the magnets crowded more 
closely together than the corresponding curves on the 
outside ? 

Did you find in the case of the two magnets a neutral 
region, that is, a place where the compass needle could, 
by a very slight variation of its position, be made to point 
in an entirely new direction ? 

143. Theory of Magnetism. Keeping in mind what 
our experiments in magnetism have taught, let us tiy to 
frame a theory of magnetism. The fact that lines of force 
leave an ordinary bar magnet at its ends, and that they 
also return to its ends, might lead us at first thought to 
conclude that magnetism exists only at the ends of a 
magnet; but when we call to mind the fact that a magnet 
may be broken into many pieces which have each an 
N-pointing pole and an S-pointing pole of equal strength, 
we infer that, could we continue this subdivision of the 
magnet till its ultimate particles, or molecules, were 
reached, each particle would be found to be a magnet 
with an N-pointing pole and an S-pointing pole of equal 
strength. When to make a magnet of a bar of steel we 
stroke it with a magnet, we find that the magnet loses 
none of its magnetism (it can lift as heavy a weight after 
we have stroked the steel as before) ; so we look upon a 
piece of unmagnetized steel as consisting of particles, each 
a magnet in iteelf, but arranged in such a way as to 
neutralize each other ; and we look upon the process of 
magnetization as consisting in a rearrangement of the 
|iarticles, so that all the N-pointing poles shall be turned 
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in one direction, and all the S-pointing poles in the 
opposite direction. In a bar magnet, then, the layers of 
particles forming the ends would be the only particles the 
mi^netii^m of which is not completely neutralized by their 
neighbors. The outer face of the layer of particles at one 
end of the bai- would have free N-pointing magnetism ; 
the outer face of the layer at the other end, free S-pointing 
magnetism. 

144, Coercive Force ; Residual AXa^netisiu. A piece 
of hardened steel is more difficult to magnetize than a 
piece of soft iron ; but, on the other hand, the piece of 
steel retains its magnetism, while the soft iron quickly 
loses all hut a trace. These facts are explained by saying 
that the particles composing the steel bar are difficult to 
turn out of the positions which they have when the bar 
is in its ordinary immagnetized state ; but after the 
bar has been magnetized, it is difficult for them to return 
into their old positions, consequently, the bar of steel 
remains magnetized. In the case of a bar of soft iron, 
however, the particles composing it are easily turned out 
of their positions ; but after the source of magnetization is 
removed, these particles readily return very nearly to 
their former positions, and all but a trace of magnetism 
disappears. The power of resisting magnetization or 
demagnetization is called coercive force, or better, reten- 
tivity. Thus, hardened steel lias great retentivity; soft 
iron, little. 

The trace of magnetism that remains in a piece of soft 
iron, after its temporary magnetism has disappeared, is 
called residual magnetism. 
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145. Effects due to Electricity. We sliall begin our 
study of the subject of electricity with a few simple experi- 
ments for the puipose of observing some of the effecta due 
to electricity. To produce the electricity, we shall use a 
Bunsen cell. The Bunseii cell is a contrivance for obtain- 
ing electricity; it Lonsists of the following parts : 

(1) A glass jar (Fig. 110, 1), containing dilute sulphuric 
aeid^ to a depth of a few inches. 

(2) A hollow cylinder of zinc (Fig. 110, 2), to be placed 
in the glass jar. 

(3) A porous cup (Fig. 110, 3) of unglazed earthen- 
ware, containing a mixture of sulphuric acid, water, aud 
bichromate of potash.^ 

(i) A prism of carhon (Fig. 110, 4), to be placed in the 
porous cup. 

(5) Two brass clamps, not shown in the figure. One 
of these clamps is fastened to the zinc cylinder, the other 
to the end of the carbon prism. 

The porous cup containing the liquid and the carbon is 
placed within the hollow of the zinc cylinder contained 
in the glass jar. Fig. 110, 5, represents a section of the 
cell when all the pai'ts have been brought together and 

' ConalBting of one part by weight of aalphuric acid and twelve parts 
of water. 

* Consisling: of eight parts by weight of water, two parts of Biilpliurii! 
acid, ood one part of bicUroniBte of potash. 
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arranged in the proper manner. The different parte 
shown in the section of the cell can be easily distin- 
guished by noting that the first, the upper, arrow touches 
the glass jar, the second arrow touches the zinc, the tliird 
arrow touches tlie jiorous cup, and the fourth arrow touches 
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the carbon prism. The horizontal hne marks the surfaces 
of the liquids, which should be at the same level in both 
tlie jar and the porous cup. Be careful not to spiU any 
of the acid upon the clothing or upon the table, 

Experiment 133. To find whether electricity produces 
a phymological effect. 

Apparatus. A Bunsen cell ; two copper wires, each aboul 40=" in 
length, with ends brightly polished witL sandpaper. 

Directions. Attach one end of one wire to the clamp 
fastened to the zinc ; there i.s a little hole in the top of 
the clamp into which the end may be slipped and then 
firmly fastened in place by means of a screw. In the 
same manner attach the end of the other wire to the 
clamp which is fastened to the carbon. 



Touch the free end of one of the wires to the tip of the 
tongue. 

What 18 the sensation ? 

Touch the end of the other wire to the tip of the 
tongue, after removing the first wire from the tongue. 

What is the sensation ? 

Touch both wires to the tongue, so that the ends of th) 
wires are about l""" apai-t- 

What is the sensation ? 

Which wire seems to cause the sensation ? 

Tlie sensation you have felt is called a " physiological 
effect of the electric current." It is customary to speak 
of electricity as flowing, and this flow of electricity is 
called an electric current. Furthermore, the current is 
spoken of as flowing from the carbon, through the wire 
joining the carbon, to the zinc ; when the current reaches 
the zinc, it flows through the liquids in the cell biick to 
the carbon again. This process goes on till the cell 
becomes exhausted, by reason of some of the materiaL* 
which compose it becoming used up, or till the wire is 
disconnected from either the zinc or the carbon. In the 
experiment you have just performed the current flowed 
through the tip of the tongue from one wire to the other. 

Experiment liiii. Tu find whether electricity can pro- 
duce light. 

Apparattuk Two Bunsen cells ; three pieces of copper wire, each 
about 40"" long ; a file. 

Directions. By means of one of the wires join the 
zinc of one cell to the carbon of the other. Join an end 
of one of the remaining pieces of wire to the free clamp of 
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one cell, and an end of the other wire to the free elam[> 
of the other cell. To the end of either of the two wires 
last mentioned attach the tile, and rob the end of the 
other wire along the file. 
What do you see ? 

Note. An airangement of two or more cells ie called a battery ; jiut 
sE in military science a battery of guns meaos an arraQgement of two or 
more guns. 

Experiment i;J4. 7'o find whether the electric current 
can produce heat. 

AppaiatuB. A Bunsen cell ; a piece of iron wire. No. 30 B. & S. ; 
a piece of copper wire of the same size as the iron. 

Directions, Twist one end of the iron wire round the 

end of one of the copper wires leading from the cell ; then 
move the end of the other copper wire leading from the 
cell along the iron wire. 

Does the iron wii-e grow warm ? 

In place of the iron wire use the piece of copper wire. 

Does the copper wire grow as warm as the iron wire ? 

In the experiments on heat, which did you find to be 
the better conductor of heat, iron or copper? 

If a poor conductor of electricitj ib di-awu out into a 
wire it will be heated a good deal 

Hence, which is the bettwi Lonductoi of electricity, iron 
or copper? 

Experiment 135. To find uhat effect is produced on a 
magnet hy an electric current m itg neighborhood. 

Apparatus. A Burisen cell ; a small compaaB 

Directions. Join the ends of the wu-ea leading from 
the cell by twisting them together. Bring the loop of 
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wire thus fonned close to the face of a compass. What 
happens to the compass needle ? 

Does the electric current act in any way like a 



14«. Tlie measurement of the Strength of an Elec- 
tric Current. In order to measure the strength of aa 
electric current, you might make use of any one of the 
effects you have studied in Expa. 182, 133, 134, and 135, 

thus : 

(1) The greater the physiological effect, the stronger 
the current. 

(2) The greater the luminous effect, the stronger the 
current. 

(3) The greater the heating effect, the stronger the 
current. 

(4) The gi'eater the magnetic effect, the stronger the 
current. 

For the pui-pose of measuring the strength of a current 
of electricity it has been found best to make use of its 
magnetic effect. Hence we shaR make a careful study 
of the magnetic effect of the electric current. 

ACTION OF CURHSNTS ON MAQHETS. 

147. Magnetic Field produced by nn Klcctric Cur- 
rent. Whenever a current of electricity flows through 
a conductor, a magnetic field ia produced, by the current, 
in the neighborhood of the conductor. It will be our 
purpose to find out something about the lines of force 
in a magnetic field_ which is produced in this way. 



ExperfmeDt 136. To find the shape of the lines of force 
when a magnetic jU'ld is produced in the neighorhood of a 
conductor by a current of electricity jioieing through. 

Apparatus. Two Buiisien cells ; a stout copper wire ; a. piece of 
carilUoard about 2<i'™ square ; fine iron filings ; pieces of copper wire 
for connecting the celU. 

Directions. Join the zinc of one cell to the carbon of 
the other by a piece of wire. Pieree the cardboard at ita 
center with a hole large enough for the stout wire to paas 
through. Place the cardboai-d in a horizontal position 
with the stout wire protruding vertically through the hole 
Imth above and below. To one end of this stout wire 
join, by means of a piece of wire, the free carbon, and to 
the other end of the stout wire, also by means of a piece 
of wii'e, join the free zine. A current is now flowing 
through the st4jut copper wrire. Sprinkle on the card- 
boaitl a few iron filings, and gently tap the cardboai-d. 

In what form do the filing.s arrange themselves on the 
cardboard ? 

What is the form of the lines of force in the magnetic 
field surrauuding the conductor? 

Experiitient 137. To find the relation between the 
direction of the electric current and the direction in which a 
compass needle points, when placed in the neighborhood of 
the current. 

Apparatus. A BunEcu cell ; a compass ; a piece of copper wire 
2™ or 3™ long ; two connecting cups ; five copper tacks. 

Directions. Bend the piece of wii'e into the form of a 
square (Fig. Ill), and have the ends of the wii'e project 
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gem Qp jQtm from tiie corner of the square. Place this 
square on the table so that two sides shall run east and 
west, and the other two north and south. You can make 
sure that the square is placed correctly by means of a 
compass, adjusting the square till the sides that ai'e to run 
north and south are pamllel to the needle. Join (Fig. Ill), 
by means of connecting cups, the ends of the wire forming 
the square to the ends of the wires fi'om tlie cell. Be care- 
ful to scrape the insulating material from the ends of the 
wires, in order to get good contact. Fasten the corn 
of the square to the table with cop- 
per tacks. The figure represents i 
the arrangement. The arrowheads 
denote the direction in which the 
current flows in going from the 
carbon of the cell through the wire 
back to the zinc of the cell. Call 

the side of the square through which the current, on its 
way from the carbon to the zinc, flows eaat, E, that in 
which it flo\vs west, W, et«. 

Draw in your note-book a diagram similar to the figure. 
Now place the compass on the wire at the middle of the 
side -B, and indicate, by drawing a straight line through 
the middle point of the line E in your note-book, the 
general direction in which the N-pointing pole of the 
compass needle tiirTia. At one end of this line put an 
arrowhead, to show which end represents the N-pointing 
pole of the needle. 

Now draw another diagram in your note-book just like 
the one you have already drawn. Lift the wire a little 
way on the side E, without detaching it from its fasten- 
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mg8, and slip the compass underneath the middle of the 
side £. In the new diagram, by drawing a line as before, 
indicate the direction in which the needle points. Do the 
same thing with each of the sides S, W, and N, marking 
in one diagram the position of the needle when placed 
above the middle point of each side, and in the other 
diagram the position of the needle when the compass is 
placed beneath the middle point of each side. 

QUESTIONS. 

By referring to your diagrams, anawer the following queatEollB : 

1. A wire is stretched north and south, ajid a current runs from Houth 
to Dorlh in the wire ; if a compass is placed above the wire, will the 
N-pointing pole of the needle be on the east or ou the west side of the 
wire? 

2. Suppose the conditions mentioned in 1 remain the same In all 
respects, except that the compass is placed under the wire ; on which side 
(east or west) will the N-pointing pole of the needle lie ? 

3. Suppose all the conditions mentioned in 1 remain unchanged, 
except that the current flows fi'om north to soulli ; wliat will be the posi- 
tion of the N-pointing pole of the needle ? 

4. If in the last qui'Rtioii the compass had been placed under tbe wire, 
everything else rcniaining the same as before, what position would the 
N-pointing pole of the needle have taken ? 

5. In a wire stretched east and west a strong current of electricity 
flows from east lo west ; if a compass is placed above the wire, will the 
N-pointing pole turn to the north or to the south aide of the wire ? 

S. Suppose all the conditions of 6 remain unchanged, except tbat the 
compaas is placed underneath the wire ; what position does the N-pointing 
pole of the needle take ? 

7. Suppose all the conditions mentioned in 6 remain unchanged, 
except that the current flows from west to east ; in what position will 
the N-pointing pole of the compass needle point? 

8. Suppose all the conditions mentioned in 7 remain unchanged, 
except that the compass is placed below the wire ; what position will the 
N-poInting pole of the needle now take ? 



1 
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I. Bule for Direction of Deflection of Magnetic 
i by Electric Current. A line of force is said to 
have the direction in which the N-poiiiting pole of a com- 
pass needle points, when placed on the Ime of force ; 
bearing this in mind, answer the following qnestion ; 

If you look along the wire in the direction in which 
the current flows, will the lines of force run round the 
wii^e in the same direction as the hands of a clock move? 
Your answer to this question gives the rule for finding 
the direction of deflection of a magnetic needle by an 
electric current. 

WNEB OF FORCE ABOUT A COIL. 

Experiment 138. To find the. positions of the lines of 
force surrounding a conductor which comists of a coil of wire. 

AppEuatUB. A wooden ring, rotind which is wound 15 turns of 
insulated copper wire, mounted on a base (this wire L* wound with 
cotton or ailk to keep the electricity from going across from one spire 
to the next; a wire thus covered is called insuliUed wire); a Bunaen 
cell ; a conipass ; a meter stick. 

Directions. To each of the outer binding posts join a 
wire from the cell (Fig, 112), By counting the coils of 
wire you can assure yourself that there are 15 turns on the 
I wooden ring, and by carefully examining the apparatus you 
will see that there are IS turns of wire " in circuit," which 
is a brief form of saying that all these 15 turns of wire are 
traveised by the current. Place the ring so that the plane 
of its coil shall be east and west, and so that the current 
Bhall flow from east to west through the wires on the top 
of the circle. To find whether the current ia flowing in 
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tbe way described, place the compass on the top of the 
circle, observe the position of the needle, and refer to the 
rule about the deflection of a magnetic needle which you 
were asked to state. On the cross-piece place a meter 
stick with its center on that of the crosa-pieee, and have 
the meter stick at right angles to the plane of the coil. 
Support the ends of the meter stick by 
sans of blocks to keep the stick steady. 
The stick shoulfl be pointing north and 
south. On the met«r stick place the 
I compass lO'-"' south of the center of the 
coil, and record in a diagram, by means 
of a straight line, the direction in which 
the needle points. Now move the com- 
pass north along the meter stick 5™; record as before the 
position of the needle. Then move the compass 5"™ north 
to the center of the coil ; record. Again move the compass 
gem uortij. record. Finally, move the compass 5*"" north 
from tlie last stopping-place, and record the position of 
the needle. 

Place the compass within the coil, but close to its east^ 
ern side. Record, by means of a diagram, the direction 
of the needle. Then place the compass in turn north, 
east, and south of this portion of the coil (and all the time 
close to it), I'ecoi'ding the direction in which the needle 
points for each position of the compass. Carrying the 
compass round the western side of the coil, make and 
record similar observations. Fig. 118 may help to make 
the meaning of this paragiuph clearer. Tlie shade lines 
represent the part around which the compass is carried ; 
the circles, the positions of tlie compass. 
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Now reverse the current in the coil. This is done by 
changing the connections with the cell, putting the wire 
attached to the zinc in the binding post that before held 
the wire from the carbon, and the wire from the carbon 
into the binding post that 
before held the wire from the 
zinc. Repeat all the opei-a^ 
tions described in the pi'eced- 
ing part of this experiment, ( 
and make new diagrams. 

Compare the diagrams nii- 
taiiied by moving the compass 
round the east and west sides 
of the coil with those obtained in Exp, 131 in magnetism, 
when the two magnets were placed parallel to each other. 
In this comparison, point out the differences and the like- 
nesses in the ammgement of the lines of forae about the 
magnets and about the coil. 

In this experiment, have you noticed anything in the 
Gourae of your work that would make it appear as if the 
coil acted as a mt^net, having one pole at one face of 
the coil and the other pole at the other face ? 

CHESHICAI. ACTION IN THE CZLL 

14:». Study of the Action timt takes Place in the Cell. 

As we have now studied some of the effects of electricity, 
we are in a better position to study the action that goes 
on in the cell. In beginning the study of the cell, we 
shall take the simplest form, not the complicated arrange- 
ment that we 'have been using. 



Experiment 139. To find what action dilute sulphuric 
acid has upon a strip of zinc and upon a atrip of copper 

plaevd in it. 

AppaxatuE. A amal] glass tumbler; a strip of sheet zinc and a 
strip of sheet copper, each about JO"" loug and 1.5™* wide, and eacli 
having about oO<=" o£ insulated copper wire (size about No. 20 B. & S.) 
soldered to one end. 

DirectiouH. At the sink, fill tbe tumbler to witbiu l"™ 
of ite top with diintu sulphuric acid (1 part by volume of 
acid to 20 pai-ts by volume of water). Do not let any of 
the acid fall upon the floor, table, or clothing. Put into 
the tumbler, close to one side, the 
strip of clean zinc, and close to 
the other side the similar strip of 
copper; each strip should rest on 
the bottom of the tumbler, and 
the upper end of each should be 
bent so as to clasp the edge of 
the tumbler, as shown in Fig. 
114. Now observe for about a minute what happens at 
the surface of each strip, taking care that the strips do not 
touch each otlier. 

Wliat happens at the surface of each strip ? 
Experiment 140. To find what happens when a strip 
of zinc and a strip of copper, plunged into dilute sulphuric 
acid, are joined hy a piece of copper wire. 

Apparatu*. The same as in the preceding experiment; also a 

compass and a coil mounted on a base as shown in Fig. 112; mercury. 

Directions. Having tlie tumbler, plates, and acid 

an-anged as in the last experiment, put the two strips into 

metallic connection, by attaching their wires to the- ends 
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of the 15-turu coil. Before the wires axe attached, how- 
ever, the compass should be placed on the center of the 
shelf running across the coil, and the coil turned round 
till the needle of the compass lies in the plane of the coil. 
The little instrument thus arranged, consisting of tlie 
compass and the coil, is called a galvanotcope. It enables 
us to detect the presence of an electric current; for, as 
we already know, if a curi-ent flows through the coil, the 
needle ia deflected from its natural position ; if the current 
ia strong, the needle will be deflected a good deal ; if the 
con'ent is weak, the needle will be deflected only a little. 
Whenever the galvartoscope is used, it must be placed wt a 
position to make its coil lie in the magnetic meridian; that 
is, the needle of the compass on the little shelf running 
through the center of the coil must lie in the plivne of the 
coil. After the galvanoscope has been placed in position, on 
' no account must its position be changed till the experiment is 
completed. 

Observe for a shoi-t time what happens at the sui'face of 
each of the strips in the acid. 

Do any bubbles form and rise ? Do moi'e I'ise from one 
strip than from the other? 

Obaerve, too, the behavior of the galvanoscope needle. 

After tapping the instrument lightly to make sure that 
the needle has not through fiictioii on the pivot come to 
i-est in the wi'ong position, recoi'd the number of degi'ees 
through which the tip of the needle has turned. 

Disconnect the zinc strip, and plunge into mercury that 
jiai-t only which has been under the acid. Then, after 
wiping from the zinc any loose drops of mercuiy, replace 
it in the <icid. 
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What happens now at the surface of the zinc? 
Now connect, as before, with the galvanoscope. 
What happens at the surface of the zinc ? 
Be careful that the two strips are as fai' aparf^ and 
immei'seii to the same depth as before. 

What position does the galvauoacope needle take ? 
What happens at the surface of the copper strip ? 

Experiment 141. To find whether the strength of tJie 
enrrentfrom the single-fluid cell changes at time goes on. 
AppaiBtas. The same aa in the last esperimeiit. 

IMrectlonH. Wipe the plates dry and clean. Then 

put them into the liquid and immediately get the reading 
of the galvanoscope, that is, the number of degrees through 
which the N-pointing pole of the needle is deflected. 
Readings should then be taken every two minutes for a 
period of ten minutes. If at the end of ten minutes there 
are any bubbles on either of the strips or on both, rub off 
these bubbles with a bit of wood without removing the 
strips from the acid, taking cure to /utoe no mercury come in 
contact with the copper. Record the position of the needle 
in every case.. 

Finally, try the effect of amalgamating (covering witli 
mercury) the copper ; the ziuc has been amalgamated. 

How do you account for the position of the needle? 

150. Discussion of the Chemical Action that takes 

Place In the Cell. Chemists teach that a molecule of sul- 
phuric acid consists of two parts of hydrogen (the bubbles 
that you saw rising from the zinc before the circuit was 
closed were bubbles of hydi'ogen), one part of sulphur, 



and four parts of oxygen. When this molecule of sul- 
phuric acid comes iu contact, under proper conditions, 
with zinc, chemical action takes place and the two parts 
of hydrogen iu the molecule are pushed or crowded out 
ty one part of zinc, and the hydrogen passes off iu the 
form of huhhles, while the compound formed with the zinc 
remaina behind ; this compound is called zinc sulphate. 

Iftl. The Keason for A lualga mating tlie Zinc. If 

the zinc is acted iipou by tlie acid when the batteiy is 
not in use, a waste of zinc takes place ; pure zinc, when 
placed in sulphuiic acid, is but little affected. Pui'e zinc, 
however, is expensive, so we use impm-o, but amalga- 
mated, zinc. Impure zinc when amalgamated behaves in 
sulphui-ic acid much like pure zinc; the mei-cury dissolves 
the zinc, leaving the impurities unchanged, thus spread- 
ing a coating of pure zinc over the surface'of the plate. 

Under ordinaiy circumstances, sulphuric acid acts but 
slightly upon copper. Any action seen at the surface of 
the copper strip in Exp. 140, even when the circuit was 
closed, was due to hydrogen bubbles, set free by a chem- 
ical action that did not affect the copper. 

152. I'ularization of the Cell. The weakening of the 
current of a single-fluid cell after the circuit is closed, 
and the recovery of strength by the current when 
the plates are thoi'oughly rubbed, are phenomena that 
demand oui- attention. This weakening of the current is 
evidently not due to au exliaustion of the fluids in the 
cell, but rather to the condition produced at the surface 
of one or both of the metftllic strips by the action of the 
cell- In fact, the weakening of the current is due to 
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the deposition of bubbles of hydrogen upon the plate ot 
copper ; for when the bubbles are removed, the strength 
of the current returns. This deposition of hydrogen 
bubbles upon the copper plate is called polarization of 
the cell. The coating of hydrogen bubbles upon tie plate 
acta in two ways to weaken the current : 

(1) Since the hydrogen is a poor conductor of elec- 
tricity, it opposes the flow of the cuiTent ; 

(2) When the copper strip is covered with a film of 
hydrogen, we have practically a plate of hydrogen exposed 
to the action of the acid; the result is the stai'ting of a 
current in the opposite direction, that tends to neutralize 
the firat, which flows in the cell from the zinc to the 
copper. The moi-e the copper plate gets covered with 
the hydrogen bubbles, the stronger doea this neutralizing 
tendency become, until the first current is overpowered ; 
then the galvauoscope indicates no current in either direc- 
tion. 

In order to avoid the formation of hydrogen bubbles 
upon the copper plate, use is made of the two-fluid ■ cell. 
In this cell the copper plate is immersed in a liquid 
which does not allow hydrogen to reach the copper plate, 
Just how this is done will become clearer after perfOrm- 
mg the following experiment with a two-fluid ceU. 

Experiment 142. To find what action goes on in the 
two-fluid cell. 

Apparatus. A large tumliler; a small porous cup that will sit 
easily into the tumbler; a piece of zinc 10'^" long, 2. 5'^°' wide, 0.4="' 
thick, with apiece of copper wire 40"™ long soldered to it; a piece of 
sheet copper lO™* Sfiuai'i?, with a cupper wire 40"" long like that of 



the zinc ; a galvanoscope ; dilute sulphuric acid (one part by volume 
of acid to tweiity parts by volume of water); a saturated solution of 
sulphate of copper ; mercury. 

Directions. Put the zinc into the poroua cup, aud tlien 
fill this cup with diluted sulphuric acid to within 2''" of 
its top. Put the cup containing the zinc and acid into 
the tumhler, and then pour into the tumbler sulphate of 
copper solution till this liquid stands aa high in the tum- 
bler as the acid stands in the porous cup. Then remove 
the zinc fi-om the acid. The zinc is now in a condition to 
be amalgamated, which should be done by dipping it into 
the mercury. After amalgamation, wipe the zinc to re- 
move loose drops of mercury (do this over an iron pan to 
save the mercury), and then weigh the amalgamated zinc 
to 0.1*". Wash, dry, and then weigh with equal accuracy 
the copper sheet. Bend the copper plate somewhat so 
that it may partly encircle the porous cup, and put the 
plate thus bent into the sulphate of copper in' the tum- 
bler. Replace the zine in the poi^ous cup. You already 
know that if one wire from a cell is joined to one of the 
outside posts of the galvanoscope and the other wire from 
the cell to the other outside binding-post, then the current 
from the cell will flow through 15 turns of the galvano- 
scope coil. On the other hand, if one of the wires from 
the cell is -joined to the middle post and the other wire 
to one of the outside posts, the cun'ent from the cell will 
flow through 5 or 1 turns of the galvanoscope coil, ac- 
cording to which of the outer posts the wire is attached to. 
Join the cell to the galvanoscope so that the current shall 
flow through the 5-tui'n section. Ab soon as the needle 
comes to rest (before reading the instrument, it should be 
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lightly tapped so tliat the needle may disengage itself if 
caught hy friction on the pivot), I'eeord its position, stat^ 
ing how many degrees it is deflected fi'om the magnetic 
meridian, and also whether this deflection is towai\Is the 
east or towards the west. Readings should lie taken and 
recorded at S-miniite periods for half an hour. Then dis- 
connect the cell, remove both the zinc and the coppei', 
rinse each gently, taking care not to remove any deposit 
that may have formed; and then, without rubbing, dry 
the plates, and weigh them again. 

What has been the gain or loss in weight for each 
I>late ? 

From an inspection of the record of the galvanoscoije 
readings, should you say that the current had become 
and remained constant soon after the beginning of the 
experiment? 

At the beginning of the experiment the walls of the 
porous cup are often not thoroughly wet. After a little 
while, however, the liquids soak in and the walls become 
moist. The current flows more easily through a substance 
thoroughly wet than tlirough the same substance when 
only moist. 



163. Chemical Action lii the Two-Pluld Cell. With- 
in the porous cup, in Exp. 142, the zinc pushes out the 
hydrogen in the sulphuric acid and takes its place. 
The hydrogen thus set free does not appear in the form 
of bubbles, hut in the part of the cell outside the porous 
cup, it pushes out the copper of the copper sulphate 
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(copper sulphate conaists of 1 part of copper, 1 of sul- 
phur, and 4 of oxygen). The copper freed in this manner 
is depoaited upon the copper plate. Instead of hydrogen 
being deposited upon the copper plate, copper is depo- 
sited and polarization is prevented. The cell gives a 
steady current till the raateiials (generally the eo]jper 
sulphate) of the cell become exhausted. The Bunaen' 
cell ia a two-Huid cell. 

154. The Ampere. Exp. 142 gives a means of under- 
standing clearly what is meant by tlu: ampere, the unit of 
current strength. 

JDetlnltlon. An umpire is a current of such strength as 
to set free from its chemical combinations 0.0003281 of a 
gram of copper in one second. 

The usual ati-ength of current for an arc-lamp is about 
10 ampei-es. 

Turn back to your record of Exp. 142, and with the data 
there furnished, compute the weight in grams of copper set 
free {that ia, depoaited on the copper plate) from the sul- 
phate of copper solution in one second by the current. 

If a cun-ent of one ampere sets free in one aecond 
0.0003281" "f copper from its chemical combinations, what 
was the average strength in amperes of the current pass- 
ing through your Daniell cell during the half-hour test? 

155. The Commutator; the Rheostat. In the next 
experiment you will have occasion to use two pieces 

^ II is better la call tlie cell you used in tbe first experlmetite in elec- 
tricity the Poggendur£F cell. Tlie true Bunsen cell has nitric acid in lUe 
porous cup instead of the mixture of water, sulphuric acid, and hichro- 
mate of potash which ;ou used. 
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of apparatus, a description of wliich is here given foi 
convenience. 

Hitherto, when you wished to change the direction of 
a current through a conductor (the galvaiioscope coil, for 
instance), the ends of the wires from the cell were inter- 
changed at the ends of the conductor. This changing of 
connections was troublesome and took time. To effect 
this change quickly and conveniently, a piece of apparatus 
called a commutator has been contrived, 

The commutator (Fig. 115) consists of a block of wood 
in one side of which four holes, called cupi, are made. 
There are four binding-posts screwed 
into the sides of the block, one enter- 
ing each cup. The cups are partly 
filled with mercury. There are also 
B two wires passing through a disc of 
wood and bent at the ends, by means 
of which the cups can be connected in 
^'"-"5- paire. 

The cell must always be joined to a pair of opposite 
binding-posts, and the galvanoscope wires must be joined 
to the other pair of binding-posts. 

If the set of movable wires, carried by the wooden disc, 
dip into the cups, the current flows from the cell through 
the galvanoscope. If the disc is i-aised, given a quarter 
turn and then lowered, the current will flow in the op- 
posite direction through the galvanoscope. 

The rheostat, shown in the upper pait of Fig, 116, con- 
sists of a frame made by attaching an upright at each end 
of a piece of plank about a meter long, and joining the 
upper ends of these uprights by a meter stick parallel to 
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the plaiik. Oa one of the uprights are phiced four hori- 
zontal rows of binding-posts. Each row consists of two 
posts. On the other upriglit, near its lower end, is placed 
a horizontal row of two binding-posts. Between the two 
uprights is stretched a piece of No. 30 German silver 
wire, held in place at its ends by the binding-posts which 
are nearest the plant and are placed nearest the inside 
edge of each upright. Another piece of No. 30 German 
silver wii'e is fastened to the outer binding-post of the 
lowest row. This wire is then carried round the outer 
edge of the upright and bi-ought to the other upright 
round whose outer edge it is carried and fastened to the 
binding-post nearest this edge. Another piece of No. 30 
German silver wire is fastened to one of the binding-posts 
in the next row above, is carried once round the supports, 
and fastened at its end to the other binding-post of the 
pair. The same thing is done for the next pair of posts, 
only a No. 28 Geiman silver wire is used. Finally, round 
the upper part of the rack ai-e wrapped 20™ of silk-cov- 
ered, No. 30, copper wire ; an end of this mre terminates 
at each of the upper pair of binding-posts. 



ELECTRICAI. RESISTANCE. 

156. Electrical Iteststance of Wires. When water 
runs thi'ongh a pipe, the friction between the walls of 
the pipe and the flowing water resists the flow. The 
current of water is not so strong as it would be were 
the impeding effect of friction removed. The resistance 
to* a flow of water in two pipes of the same diameter, but 
of unequal lengths, is greater in the longer pipe. On 
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the other hand, in two pipes of the same length, but of un- 
equal diameters, the resistance is greater in the smaller. 

Thus, just as a pipe thi-ough which water runs offers 
to the flow a resistance, which depeuda upon the size and 
length of a pipe, so a wire offera resistance to the flow of 
electricity. It wiU be the object of the next two experi- 
ments to find, if possible, some relation between the length 
of the wire aud the amount of resistance (Exp. 143); also 
between the area of cross-section of the wire and the 
amount of resistance (Exp. 144). 

Experiment 143. To find what effect the length of a 

wire has upon its resistance to the flow of an electric current. 

Apparatoa A DaDiell ceU ; a rheostat ; a coinmutator ; a ga.1- 
vanoscope ; an " English " binding-post. 

Directions. By means of a bit of copper wire connect 
the pail- of binding-posts at the bottom of tlte left-hand 
upright (Fig. 116); thus the two pieces of German silver 
wire attached to these binding-posts are united. Then 
arrange the apparatus, as shown in Fig. 116. The lower 
part of this figure is supposed to join the upper part at 
the line AB. The current is made to run through 15 
turns of the galvanoseope. By means of the commutator 
the current can be easily and quickly reversed thixjugli 
the galvanoseope. Before beginning the experiment, the 
porous cup should have been soaked through by the acid. 
This can best be done by pouring the acid into the porous 
cup a few minutes before the cup is put into the sulphate 
of copper solution. As the rheostat is now arranged, the 
current is flowing through 2™ of German silver wire (the 
resistance of the short piece of copper wire you inserted 



between the two binding-posts may be neglected). Read 
and record the position of the compass needle, which 
should be placed at the center of the shelf ; the coil 
itself, before the current is allowed to flow through, 
should be placed nearly in the magnetic meridian. Now, 
by means of the commutator, reverse the current through 




the gal van osc ope, and again record the reading. Take the* 
average of the two deflections. For example, suppose 
the N-poiiiting end of the needle to have come to rest at 
42° east of north before the revei-sal of the current, and 
at 38° west of north after the reversal, the average, or 40°, 
should be taken as the true deflection. This method of 
reversal and averages renders it unnecessary to place the 
coil accurately in the magnetic meridian. (Why ?) 

Now remove the bit of copper wire which you inserted 
to connect the two pieces of German silver wire. Con- 
nect these same two German silver wires by means of 
the English biuding'-post, which should be placed directly 



1 the 90'^'" mark on the meter stick. The current 
will now pass through ISO'™ of the wire. 

Head the galvanoscope, which, when you have once 
begun the experiment, you must not disturb till the 
experiment is completed, Keverse the current, and read 
again. Shift the English binding-post to a position under 
the 80"™ mark of the meter stick, so that now the current 
will flow through 160°™ of the wire. Read the galvan- 
oscope ; reverse the current, and read the galvanoscope 
again. By shifting the English binding-post, make the 
curi'ent flow in tura through 140™, 120™, 100™, 80™, 
and BO""" of the wire. For every change in position of 
the English binding-jjost, read the galvanoscope, reverse 
the current, and read the galvanoscope again. To make 
sure that the strength of the cell has not changed during 
this series of observations, take off the English binding-post 
and insert, as you did at the start, the bit of copper wire, 
so that the current may flow through the 2" of the wire. 
Read and reverse as before. If the strength of the cell is 
^tbe same as at the start, the average deflection just obtained 
wiU be the same as the average deflection obtained at the 
beginning of the experiment. 

A convenient form in which to enter the measurements 
in your note-book is the following : 
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From an inspection of your measurements, can you see 
any indication of what change in the i-esistance of a wire 
an alteration in its length makes ; that is, does a long wire 
offer moi-e or less resistance than a short wire of the same 
thickness ? 

From the meaBurementa you have made, the exact law 
stating the dependence of resistance upon the length of 
wire cajinot be iufeiTed. The following is a statement of 
the law : 

The resistance of a wire varies directly as its length. 

QcESTioN. If there are two nires of the Hame thickness and material, 
but one twice b& long as the other, how majiy timeB as much resistance 
will tlie loMger wire have than the shorter ? 

Experiment 144. To find what injluence the area of 
cross-section of a wire has upon its resistance to the flow qf 
an electric current.^ 



1 the preceding esperiment, without 



AppEuatus. The same 
the English binding-post. 

IMrections. Arrange the apparatus as in the preceding 
experiment, only shift the wires leading fi-om the apparatus 
to the rheostat from the lower pair of binding-posts to the 
second pair above, thus putting in continuous circuit with 
the galvanoacope the 2" of No. 28 German silver wire. 
'I'his experiment is a very biief one. Simply read the 
galvanoseope, reverse the current, read again, and record. 

Compare the average deflection thus obtained with the 

' If this experiment is not performed on the satae day as the preceding 
ezpeiiment^ It will be necessary to take some of the meosureuients of that 
experiment over again to make sure that the cell haa midergone no 



ileflectioDs obtained with various lengths of No. 30 German 
silver wire in the last experiment. 

What length of No. 30 is equivalent in resistance to 
2-' of No. 28 ? 

The area of cross-section of No. 28 wire is al)out 1.46 
times that of No. 30 ; so if we call the area of the cross- 
section of No. 30, 1, that of No. 28 -will be 1.46. 

Divide the length of No. 28 wire (2"') by 1.46. 

Divide tlie length of No. 30 wire (of equal resiatance) 
byl. 

Are the two quotients equal or nearly equal ? 

What relation should you infer exists between the area 
of eross-section of a wire and its resistance ? 



167. Divided Circuit. Suppose a branch pipe springs 
from the side of a main pipe and joins the main pipe 
again at some distance from the starting-point, the branch 
thus forming a loop with the main pipe. If water flows 
along the main pipe, the circuit of water divides when it 
reaches the point of branching, one part continuing in the 
main pipe, the other turning aside into the branch, through 
which it flows till it I'cunites with the current in the main 
pipe. Each part of the loop, the main pipe and the branch, 
offers resistance to the flow of water ; but the combined 
resistance of both parts of the loop is less than that offered 
by either alone, so that by both bi-anches of the loop taken 
together less resistance is offered to the flow than by an 
equal length of the main pipe. la place of a simple loop 
of two branches we might insert one or more additional 
branch pipes, and thus have a loop of three branches or 
more. The current would then divide itself among all 
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these branches. Just as a current of water divides in 
branched pipes, so a current of electricity divides in a 
branched or divided circuit, consisting of two or more 
wires all springing from the same point and all coming 
together again at another point. The current of electricity 
on entering this system of wires at one of these two meet- 
ing-points divides itself into smaller currents among the 
wires, each smaller current flowing along its wire till it 
is reunited at the other junction with the other smaller 
currents. The next experiment has for its object the study 
of resistance in a divided circuit. 

iBxperiment 145. To find how the resistance of a 
divided circuit consisting of one loop compares with the 
resistance of half the loop. 

Apparatus. The same as in the last experiment. 

IMrections. Connect the two pieces of German silver 
wire that have already been used on the rheostat by a bit 

of copper wire as before. Then join 
this united wire with the other 2"* of 
No. 30 German silver wire in " mul- 
tiple arc" circuit; that is, join in 
divided circuit in such a way that 
part of the current will go through 
one of the 2™ pieces of wire, the other 
part of the current through 
^ the other 2™ pieces of wire 
as shown in Fig. 117. 
Read the galvanoscope, re- 
verse, and read the galvanoscope again ; record. 

By reference to the record of Exp. 143, what length of 
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Pig. 117. 



No, 30 Grennan silver wire, aa used in that experiment, 
has a resistance equal to that of the two 2-nieter pieces of 
No. 30 German silver wire joined in multiple arc as in the 
present experiment? 

What part, then, of the resistance of a single 2-meter 
piece of No. 30 wire is the resistance of two 2-metei' pieces 
of No. 30 wire joined in multiple arc ? 

15S. The Ohm. In order to measure resistances, a 
unit of resistance, called the ohm, has been established. 

Definition. The remtance e<iual to that offered by a 
column of mercury of uniform erogg-seetioti, at 0°, 106^"^ 
long and of mans 1^^2P, is called the ohm. 

Copper is a much better conductor of electricity than 
mereury ia. A copper wire whose area of cross-section is 
jiqinm ^Quld have to be about 45" long in order to have a 
resistance o£ one ohm. Among metals German silver has 
a liigh resistance, and itjs resistance varies only slightly 
with the temperature. For these reasons' German silver 
wire is employed in the construction of resistance coils, 
which are introduced frequently into electrical circuits to 
modify the strength of the current. 

Experiment 140. To find what length of German silver 

wire is equivalent in resistance to 20°" of copper wire} 

Apparattu. The same as in the preceding experiment. 

Directions. Put the 20"' of copper wiie, No. 30, into 
continuous circuit with the galvanoscope. Read the gal- 
vanoscope, reverse the circuit, and read again ; recoi-d. 
1 See note at boltom of page 347. 
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Compare the average deflection obtained with those 
obtained in Exp. 143, and so find the length of German 
silver wire equivalent to that of the copper. Record. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If El wire 1™ long has a resistance o( 1 ohm, what will be tlie 
resistance of a wire of the same material and of the same thickness 2'° 
long ? 10<^ long ? 0. 5"" long ? 

8, If a wire of In mm area of croaa-section has a. resistance of 1 ohm, 
-what will be the resistance of a wire of the same material and length, but 
of 0.6^ ""n croBs-section ? 2"ii""' area of cross-section? KM""" area of 



3. If a wire l" long and l"i "" area of eross-Hection has a rt 
1 olun, what will be the resistance of a wire of the same material 2"! in 
length and 2'^ °"° in area of crosa-section ? 
, 4. If a wire 2™ long and 1°"° in diameter bus a resistance of 3 ohms, 
what will be the resistance of a wire of the same material 4™ long and 
2nun in diameter ? 

Solution. If a wire 2"' long and l'^'" in diameter has a resistance of 
3 ohms, a wire 1™ long and 1""" in diameter will have a resistance of 
1.5 ohms. It X denotes the resistance in olnns of a piece of wire 4™ long 
anij 2"™ in diameter, j will denote the resistance of a wire 1™ long and 
2"™ in diameter. A wire 2°"° in diameter has four times the area of 
crosH-Beetion of a wire l""" in diameter, since tlie areas of circles are to 
each other as the squares of their diameters ; consequently a wire l^" long 
and 1""" in diameter would have a resistance of — x 4 — z. But the 

resistance of a wire l™ long and l'"™ in diameter has previously been 
found to be 1.5 ohms ; lience x— i & 



That is, the resistance of the wire wliieh is 4™ long and 2""" in diameter 
is 1.5 ohms. 

5. A wire 10"' in length and !'»"> in radius has a resistance of 2 ohms ; 
what must be the radius of another wire of the same material whose length 
Ls 5™, in order that it may have the same resistance as the first wire ? 

ft A wire of length I' ami diameter d' lias a resistance of rohms; 
what 1h the resistance of a wire of the same material of length t" and 
diaiueter d" f 
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159. The Volt. The term electro-motive force is one 
which often occurs in books on the subject of electricity-. 
The term may best be explained for the beginner by 
analogy, thus : '' Just as in the water pipes a difference of 
level produces a pressure^ and the pressure produces a flow 
as soon as the tap is turned, so difference of electrical level 
produces electro-motive force^ and electro-motive force sets 
up a current as soon as a circuit is completed for the 
current to flow through." The unit of E.M.F: (electro- 
motive force) is called the volt, in honor of Volta, an 
Italian physicist. 

The E.M.F. of the Daniell cell is about 1.1 volts. 

It has been proved on investigation that the E.M.F. of 
a cell depends not upon the size of the plates, but upon 
the materials comprising the cell. 

160. Ohm's Law. Ohm, a German physicist, discov- 
ered that the strength of a current of electricity is equal 
to the E.M.F. driving the current, divided by the resist- 
ance which the current encounters ; that is, 

E.M.F. 

strength of current = — -, • 

resistance 

For the sake of brevity the law is usually stated in the 

^following form : 

where C stands for strength of current, E for E.M.F., and 
R for resistance. 

Questions. What is the name of the unit of current strength ? Of 
the unit of E.M.F. ? Of the unit of resistance ? 
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If there is a circuit in which the E.M.F. is 1 volt, and the resistance 
1 ohm, what is the strength of the current ? 

If a battery having an E.M.F. of 5 volts is placed in a circuit of which 
the total resistance \b 100 ohms, what will be the strength of the current ? 



161. Resistance to the Current in the Cell. The 

liquids in a cell offer to the flow of the electric current a 
resistance whose magnitude depends, not only upon the 
character of the liquids, but also upon the size of the 
plates and their distance apart. 

In writing Ohm's Law in the literal form, it is customary 
to denote by It the resistance in the part of the circuit 
that lies outside the battery, and by r the resistance 
offered by the cell itself ; so we have 

R for brevity is called the external resistance; r is called 
the internal resistance. 

Experiment 147. To find ivhether a difference in size 
and position of the plates of a cell produces a variation in the 
strength of a current. 

Apparatus. Two Daniell cells with the liquids equally deep in 
both, one furnished with a plate of zinc and a plate of copper of the 
same size as in Exp. 140, the other with plates 10^™ long and 0.5^™ 
wide, each plate having a wire soldered to it for making electrical 
connections ; a galvanoscope ; a rheostat ; a commutator. 

Part 1. When the cell with large plates is used. 

Directions. Before making any measurements, see that 
the porous cups are thoroughly soaked by the solutions. 
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Join the cell having the large plates to the commu- 
tator; also join the 5-turn section of the galvanoscope 
to the commutator. By this arrangement the current 
through the galvanoscope can be readily reversed. Read 
the galvanoscope, with the plates as far apart in the cell 
as possible. Then, by means of the commutator, reverse 
the current, and read the galvanoscope again. Record the 
readings, and find their average. 

Part 2. When the cell with small plates is used. 

Directions. Now disconnect the cell from the galvan- 
oscope, and put the cell with small plates into the circuit. 
Put the plates as far apart as the large plates of the other 
cell were placed, read the galvanoscope, reverse the cur- 
rent, and read the galvanoscope again. Record the read- 
ings, and find their average. In this and subsequent 
experiments, whenever you are directed to read the gal- 
vanoscope, bear in mind that the readings are to be taken 
one before and the other after the current has been 
reversed. Put the plates as near together as possible, 
and read again. 

After an inspection of your record, answer the following 
questions : 

With the small cell, do you get the stronger current 
when the plates are far apart or when they are close 
together ? 

Do you get a stronger current with the cell having 
large plates or with the cell having small plates placed 
as far apart as those of the large-plate cell are ? 

Note. When the plates in the small-plate cell are put nearer together, 
the liquid path, which the current in its passage from one plate to the other 
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traverses, is shortened ; consequently, the internal resistance of the cell 
is diminished. When the plates of two cells, as in the experiment just 
I>erformed, are of different sizes, but the length of the liquid conductor 
between them is the same, the cross-section of the liquid conductor in 
the cell having the larger plates is larger than that of the other cell ; 
hence, the internal resistance of the large-plate cell is less than that of 
the small-plate cell. 

In the experiment just performed the external resistance was small. 
The next experiment differs only in this respect, that the external resist- 
ance is to be made larger. 

Experiment 148. To find whether a difference in size 
and position of the plates of a cell produces the same 
variation in the strength of the current when the external 
resistance is large as it does when this resistance is small. 

Apparatus. The same as in the previous experiment together 
with a rheostat. 

Directions. Put the narrow-plate cell into circuit with 
the 15 turns of the galvanoscope, and 2°^ of the No. 30 
German silver wire in the rheostat, inserting the commu- 
tator in order to reverse the current through the galvan- 
oscope. With this arrangement repeat Part 2 of the 
preceding experiment. 

Then disconnect the narrow-plate cell, and put in its 
place the large-plate cell. Then with this arrangement 
take readings, as in Part 1 of the preceding experiment. 

Has the current, in this experiment with the added 
external resistance, shown more or less fluctuation for 
change in size and position of the plates than when, as 
in the preceding experiment, the external resistance was 
smaller ? 

Ohm's Law may help you in understanding the results 
you have obtained. 
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By inspection of the literal form of Ohm's Law it will 
be seen, after a little consideration, that when the external 
resistance, i2, is small, a variation in the internal resist- 
ance, r, will sensibly affect the value of (7 ; on the other 
hand, when B is large and r small, a variation in r will 
produce no sensible change in the value of C. 

To make this clearer, let us take a numerical example. 

(1) When the external resistance, i2, is small. 
Let R = \,r=2, 

Then <^=rf-2 = |- 

Change the value of r from 2 to 3. 

Then ^=Tf3 = f- 

Hence, in this case, by increasing r by 1, the value of 

the current, C, is diminished from -tt to — -, or, expressed 

3 4 

in decimal form, from 0.33 ^ to 0.25 J^. 

(2) When the external resistance, i2, is large. 
Leti2 = 100, r=2. 

Change the value of r from 2 to 3. 

Hence, by increasing r by 1, the value of the current, (7, 
is diminished from — - to zr-z— , or, expressed in decimal 
form, from 0.0098 E to 0.0097 E. 
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Experiment 149. To find, provided the external resist- 
ance is small, which is the stronger, the current from two 
cells joined abreast or from two cells joined in series. 

Apparatus. Two Daniell cells provided with full-sized plates (such 
plates as used in Exp. 147, Part 1) ; a galvanoseope ; a commutator. 

Part 1. When the ceUa are joined abreast. 

Dircutions. Jorn,so as to make good metallic contact, 
the ends of the wires leading from the zinc plates of the 
two cells ; also join the wires leading from the coppers of 
the two cells. Put the cells thus joined into circuit with 
the 5-turn section of the galvanoseope. Cella joined in 
this way are said to be joined abreast. Insert a commu- 
tator into the circuit for reversing the cuiTent through 
the galvanoseope. Read the galvanoseope, and record the 
deflections. 

Part 2. When the cells are joined in series. 

Directions, Now disconnect the cells, and join the 
wire fi-om the zinc of one cell to the copper of the other 
cell. Put the battery into circuit with the 5-turn section 
of the galvanaseope ; insert the commutator to change the 
I current through the galvanoseope. When arranged in 
this way, the cells are said to be joined in series. 

Read the galvanoseope, and recoi'd the deflections. 

With which arrangement of cells did you obtain the 
stronger curi-ent ? 
[ Experiment 150. To find, provided the external resist- 

ance is large, which is the stronger, the current from two 
cells joined abreast or from two cells joined in series. 
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Appaiatua. The satne us in the last experiment together with a, 
rheostat. 

Part 1, When the cells are joined abreast. 

I>irecttoDS. Afi in Part 1 of the last experiment, join 
the cells abreast, and then put them in circuit with the 
15 coils of the galvanoscope and the 2™ piece of No. 30 
German silver wire in the rheostat ; insert the commutator 
to change the current through the galvanoscope. Read 
the galvanoscope ; record its defiections. 

Paet 2. When the cells are joined in series. 

Directions. Now join the cells in series, and put them 
in circuit with the 15 coils of the galvanoscope, 2" No. 30 
German silver wire, and commutator. Read the galvano- 
scope ; record its deflections. 

With which arrangement of cells did you get the 
stronger current? 

163, Arraugcnieut of Cells Abreast ami in Series. 

From your experiments you have been led to the con- 
clusion that when the external resistance is small, the 
internal resistance must be small ; and, on the other hand, 
when the external resistance is lai'ge, tlie internal resistance 
must be large. 

Careful experiments have shown that the E.M.F, of a 
battery depends upon the number of cells, joined in series; 
a battery of two cells, joined in aeries, has an E.M.F. 
equal to the sum of the E.M.F. of each ; if the E.M.F. is 
the same for each cell, then of course the E.M.F. of the 
battery is twice that of one of the cells ; the E.M.F. of a 
batt«ry consisting of five cells of the same strength, joined 
ju series, is five times that of a single cell ; finally, the 
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K.M.F. of a battery composed of n cells of equal strength, 
joined in series, is n times that of a single cell. 

It has also been shown that a battery of two cells of 
equal strength, joined abreast, has the same E.M.F. as a 
single cell ; a batteiy of five cells of equal strength, joined 
abi'east, has the same E.M.F, as a single cell ; iin<l, finally, 
a battery coiiaiBting of n cells of equal strength, joined 
abreast, has the same E.M.F. as a single cell. 

Accurate experiments have also shown that the internal 
resistance of a battery of ten cells joined in series is equal 
to the sum of the internal resistances of the cells ; or if the 
cells are of equal internal resistance, the internal resist- 
ance of a battery composed of two cells joined in series is 
twice that of one cell. In fact, if cells of equal resistance 
are joined in series, the internal resistance of the battery 
thus formed is equal to the resistance of one cell multi- 
plied by the number of cells. 

If two cells of equal internal resistance be joined abreast, 
the internal resistance of the battery thus fomied would 
be one-half the resistance of a single cell. If « cells of 
equal internal resistance be joined abreast, the internal 

resistance of the gi'oup would be - of the resistance of a 

single cell. 

Whenever you desire to group a given number of cells 
in order to form a battery that will give the maximum, 
or strongest, current through a known external resistance, 
you should be guided by the following 

Rule. Join the celh in such a tvay as to make the inter- 
nal resistance of a battery equal, as nearly as possible, to the 
^Btemal resistance. 
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We shall illustrate this rule by the following example : 

There are 12 cells, each of E.M.F. 1 volt and internal 

resistance i ohm, and there is a wire the resistance of 

which is 2 ohms. How must the cells be arranged in 

order to yield the maximum current through the wire ? 

Let us arrange the cells in various ways and compute 
the strength of the current. 

(1) All the cells in series (Fig. 118). 



R 




HHHHHHhhhHH 



Fig. 118. 



By Ohm's Law we can find the strength of the current 
with this arrangement : 



(7=—-^- = 



12x1 12 1 . . 
— := — ^ 1 .5 amperes. 

iJ + r 2 + 12x^ 8 ^ 
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FlO. 119. 
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(2) 2 cells abreast and 6 in series (Fig. 119). 

n 6X1 12 . ^- . 

(7= , , , -; = — - = 1.71 amperes. 

2 + ^X 6X^7 ^ 

(3) 3 cells abreast and 4 in series (Fig. 120). 

R 



R 



^HHHh 




Pig. 120. 



C = 



HJHh 




Fig. 121. 



4X 1 12 , . 

- , , -. r := -r- = 1.5 amperes. 

2 + 4 X 4 X V 8 ^ 



(4) 4 cells abreast and 3 in series (Fig. 121). 



C = 



3X1 24 . „„ . 

Y = — = l.ao amperes. 



2 + ix3x^ 19 
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(5) 6 cells abreast and 2 in series (Fig. 122). 













FlO. 122. 



= 



(6) 



2X1 



12 



2 + ^X2x^ 13 
All the cells abreast. 
1 24 



- = — = 0.95 ampdi*e. 



= 0.49 ampere. 



^ 2 + J2X^ 49 
We have grouped the cells in many differ- 
ent ways, and find that the strongest current 
is obtained in the second arrangement, when 
the internal resistance and the external re- 
sistance are as nearly equal as possible. It 
can be proved by algebra that the strongest 
current is obtained when the external resistr 
ance and the internal resistance are equal; 
but such a proof is beyond the scope of 
this book. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. How should 10 cells, each having an internal 
resistance of 1 ohm, be arranged in order to send the 
strongest current possible through a resistance of 12 
ohms ? 

% How should 12 cells, each having an internal 
resistance of f ohm, be arranged in order to send the 
strongest current through a resistance of 1 ohm ? 

Solution. If X denotes the number of cells in series, 
then 12 -r X will denote the number of cells abreast, 

and the internal resistance of the battery will be — ^— ; 

X must have such a value as to make this resistance 
equal 1, hence -^ 

12 ^x ^' 
fx2 = 12, 
x2 = 16, 



Tliat is, the battery inuat be arranged with four cella in series and coii- 
aeqaently with three cells abreast. 

3, Four cells, each of E.M.F. 1 volt and internal resislance 2 ohms, 
are to be arranged to send the strongest current possible through an 
external resistance of 2 ohms ; what must the arr£ingement be ? 

4 There are two cella, each having a resistance of 2 ohms ; bow should 
the oella be arranged in order to get the strongest current when the ex- 
ternal resistance is 1 ohm ? 2 ohms ? i ohms ? 

6. How should 20 Daniell cells, each with a resistance of 1 ohm, he 
grouped In order to send the stroagest current through a resialanee of 
0.9 ohm? 
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163> The Electro - Mag'iiet ; Telegraph Key aud 
Sounder. The object of the next experiment will be to 
bring out the properties of the electro-magnet, and also 
to show how the electro-magnet can be used to reproduce 
signals made at a long distance from the electro-magnet. 

Experiment 151. To find what influence a current of 
electricity has upon a piece of iron, when flowing through a 
wire wound round the iron. 

Apparatus. A Daniell cell ; a cylinder of soft iron about 7=" long 
and 0.7™* in diameter ; insulated copper wire, No. 3(1 B. & S. ; 
a piece of pine wood about SO'^"' square ; sheet spring brass about 
0.6""" thick ; a disc of soft iron 0.3"° thick and 0.7™" in diameter. 

Part 1. The electro-magnet. 

IHrections. Wind the wire upon the cylinder of soft 
iron, just as thi-ead is wound upon a spool, malting one or 
two layers. 

When the ends of the wire are joined to the cell, and 
the disc of soft ii-on is brought near one end of the iron 
cylinder, what is the result ? 
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When the circuit is broken, that is, when one end of 
the wire is diaconneeted fi'om the cell, what happens to 
the iron disc? 

What is an electro-magnet? 

Paet 2. The electro-magnet used in the construction 
of a telegraphic key and sounder. 

Directions. Cut from the sheet brass a atrip about 
10™ long and about 0,7"" wide. Solder the iron disc flat- 
wise to the side of the brass strip near one end (see note 
on page 139); to the other end solder a flat-headed screw, 
so that the length of the screw shall be at right angles to 
the length of the strip, and one edge of the strip shall 
touch the under side of the head of the screw. Insert the 
screw into the board at a point on a diagonal about 6™ 
from the comer, turning the screw till the strip is paiullel 
to the side of the board and the center of the disc is about 
on a line with the center of the electro-magnet which you 
have made, when the electro-magnet ia laid upon its side 
on the board. Fasten the electro-magnet in place by a bit 
of leather laid over the magnet and tacked to the hoard at 
each end. Cut another strip from the brass. This strip 
should be about 12™ long and 1.5™ wide, and should be 
bent at right angles to its length at a distance of about 
3™ from one end, and again at right angles, but in the 
opposite direction, at a distance of 1™ from the same end. 
Through the center of this bent end, which is 1*" long, a 
hole should be made. A screw should be inserted through 
this hole into the board. Some of the insulating material 
should be removed from one end of the mi^net wire. 
This end should be wound round the screw, passing 
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through the brass, two or three times, aud then the screw 
should he "set up" till everything is fast. A screw- 
should be inserted into the board, under the free end of 
the brass strip, to such a distauee as to allow a space of 
about 1"" between the head of this screw and the under 
wide of the brass ^trip. When a wire from the cell is 
joined to this screw, and the other end of the magnet wire, 
from which the insulating material has been removed, is 
also connected to the cell, the apparatus is completed. 
When the brass strip, called the key, is pressed down till 
it touches the screw, the circuit through the electro- 
magnet is completed, aud the little disc of iron, called the 
armature, fastened to tlie end of the horizontal atrip, is 
attracted to the electro-magnet. The electro-maguet and 
the armature are together called a rounder. Before the 
sounder will work in a satisfactory manner, the armature 
may have to be adjusted by turning the screw so as to 
bring the armature nearer the magnet or to cany it far- 
ther away. When the suitable adjustments have been 
made, the armature will strike the electi'o-magnet with 
a sharp click whenever the key is depressed. 

Join your instrument to that made by some other 
student, and try to transmit signals fi'om one instrument 
to the other. 

State how a method might be devised for sending 
signals from one house to another, by means of an instru- 
ment similar to that which you have made, 

aAIiVAKOMETEIia 
104, Tlic Tangent Galvanometer; the Astatic Gal- 
vanometer. The galvanoscope which we have used in 
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tCKting the pi-eneiice of a current of electricity might 
also be used to measure the strength of the current, the 
Ktrength of the current being proportional, not to the 
angle through which the needle is deflected, but to the tan- 
ifent^ of the angle through which the ueedle is deflected. 
In the tangent galvanometer, the current passing througli 
the coil tends to deflect the needle, 
while the earth's magnetic force I'e- 
siata this tendency; consequently, 
whenever a veiy weak current flows 
through the coil, there ia little or no 
deflection of the needle to be observed. 
To indicate the presence of a weak 
eun-ent, we must use a more delicate 
instrument, called an astatie galvan- 
ometer. 

This instrument,'! as shown in Fig. 
123, consists of a flat coil of insulated 
wire, placed in a horizontal position, 
over which is laid a circular caid graduated in degrees. 
From an upright support is hung, by a delicate fiber, a 
little contrivance, resembling the letter H turned on its side 
with the cross line carried beyond one side, as shown in 
Fig. 124. This H-shaped conti'ivance is made of alumi- 
num, or some other light and rigid substance. On each 
of the sides of the H is fastened a magnet, indicated by 
the heavy black lines in the figure. These magnets are 
' If from any point in one side of an angle a perpendicular is dropped 
ID the other aide, the tangent of the angle Ls equal to the ratio of the 
perpendicular and that part of the side included between tlie vertex of 
the angle and the foot of Uie perpendicular. 
« Devised by Dr. E. H. Hall. 
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turned in opposite dii'ections, so that the N-pointiug pole 
of the upper magnet is directly over the S-pointiiig pole 
of the lower magnet, and the magnets are of nearly equal 
strength. Consequently, the earth's action upon this 
combination of two magnets has but little effect in 
making it take a definite direction. In Fig. 124, E repre- 
sents the fiber which 
suppoi-ts the mag- 
nets, D represents 
the graduated scale 
over which tlie side 
of the H carrying 
the upper magnet 
moves, C represente 
the coil throu 
which the current 
of electricity flows, 
which the cun-ent 




The 



denote the dii-ectiou in 



supposed to be flowing. If the 
N-pointing pole of the lower magnet is pointing to the 
right, the action of the current upon this magnet will 
be to turn its N-pointing pole away from tlie obaervei', 
in consequence of the magnetic action of cun-enta on 
magnets which you have already examined in Exp. 137. 
The effect of the cuii-ent, in the upper half of the coil, on 
the upper magnet will be to turn it in the direction iu 
which the lower magnet is turned ; the effect of the lower 
half of the coil will be to tui-n the upi>er magnet in the oij- 
poaite direction. This effect, however, is shght, because 
the lower half of the coil is so far from the magnet. The 
current acts strongly upon the magnets to turn them in the 
game direction, wlule the earth's action upon them is very 
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slight. The H-ahaped piece to which the magnets are 
fastened is very easy to move, since the fiber offers little 
resistance to twisting. Hence, this ari-angement of the 
magnets and the coil gives an excellent means of detects 
ing the presence of feeble currents. 

On the base of the support (Fig. 123) on which the 
coil rests are leveling screws. By turning these screws, 
the instrument can he adjusted so that the H-sliaped piece 
will hang freely without touching either the sides of the 
slot in the cardhoard scale or the coil itself. At the upper 
end of the support to which the end of the fiber is attached 
Ls a little screw. By loosening this screw, the magnets can 
Ire raiaed or lowered, thus bringing ttie upper side of the 
H-shaped piece the propei' distance from the scale. A glass 
shade covers everything in order to keep out currents of 
air, which would set tlie magnets swinging. Two binding 
posts in front serve to connect the coil with the wires 
carrying the current of electricity. 

HEASUREMBNT OF RESISTANCE. 

165. Method of gubstituttoD ; Bridge Method. In 

our experiments on electrical resistance. Arts, 151, 152, 
we made use of the method of substitution. We allowed a 
current of electricity to flow through a wire, and noted 
the deflection of the galvanoscope needle ; then we found 
another wire wliich would offer the same resistance to 
the current which the first wire offered, that is, when a 
curi-ent of the same strength flowed through the second 
wire as through the first, the needle would be deflected 
equally. If we had actually known the resistance of the 



second wire in ohms, we should also know the resist- 
ance of the first wire. To measure resistances by this 
method, then, we should have to note the deflection 
produced in the needle of the galvanoscope when a 
current was flowing thi'ough the wire the resistance 
of which we wish to get; then we should have to 
sitbstitute, for the wire of unknown resistance, wires of 
known resistance till the current gave the same deflection 
as before. This method is not as good as the bridge 
method, in which use is made of an instrument called 
Wheatitones bridge. 

Before describing this instrument, we must examine 
the meaning of the term equipotential points. 

100. Electrical Potential ; Eqitlpotential Points. In 

order that water may flow from one point to another, 
there must be a difference of level. In order that elec- 
tricity may flow, there must be a difference of potential, or 
electrical level. Whenever two points have the same level, 
water cannot flow fi'om one to the other ; whenever two 
points have the same potential, a current of electricity 
cannot flow from one to the other through a wire joining 
them. Two points which have the same potential are 
called equipotential points. The following experiment will 
make clearer the term equipotential points. 

Experiment 1S3. To find the relatimt between the 
Ungthn of the segynenta of a wire divided by a point and 
the resistances of the segments of another wire divided hg a 
point which has the same potential as the first. 

ApparatQB. A frame on which b stretched a GermSD silTer irire \ 
a Oaiiitll 01-11; an astatic galvanometer; a piece of copper wire a 
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little more than 100®™ long ; insulated copper wires for making 
connections. 

Directions. Fasten one end of the copper wire and 
also the end of one wire from the cell in one of the front 
binding-posts in the frame (Fig. 126). Draw the copper 
wire straight, and fasten it in the other binding-post 
together with the end of the other wire from the cell. 
The current on leaving the wire from the cell enters the 
brass strip to which the two wires are attached, where it 
divides, one part flowing along the copper wire, the other 




Fig. 125. 



part along the German silver wire, as shown by the arrows. 
These currents unite when they reach the other brass 
strip to which the wires are attached, and the united 
currents return to the cell. Connect by a thin wire some 
point, as P\ in the copper wire with the galvanometer, 
and touch the wire leading from the other binding-post of 
the galvanometer to the German silver wire at various 
points till a point is found which has the same potential 
as the point P\ so that no current flows through the gal- 
vanometer. Call this point P. Measure and record the 
lengths, a and 6, c and c?, of the segments of the two 
wires. Then change the position of P' and find the 
corresponding position of P. Record the measurements 
as before. Again change the position of -P'; make measure- 
ments and record* 
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In every case which you have tried, is the following 
proportion true ? a:h = c:d. 

If you denote the resistances of the segments, a, 6, t?, 
and c?, by A^ B^ (7, and i>, respectively, knowing that the 
resistance of a wire is proportional to its length, are the 
following proportions true ? 

a \ h =L A : B^ 

c:d = C: D. 

Is the following proportion true ? 

a'.h = C: D, 

a 
or — ; = - . 

D h 

167. Theory of Wheatstone's Bridgre. Fig. 126 rep- 
resents a Wheatstone's bridge in the form of a diagram. 
The horizontal line represents a wire of German silver; 
the curved line represents another 
conductor ; the wavy lines repre- 
sent the wires which connect the 
bridge to the cell; the arrows 
represent the direction of the cur- 
rent in each conductor ; G- is the 
galvanometer connected by wires 

to the equipotential points R and 8. The point S has 
been found by sliding the end of the wire joined to the 
galvanometer along the German silver wire till no current 
is indicated by the galvanometer. From the results of the 
preceding experiment we know that 

r : a; = a : 6, 

X h b ^ 

or - = -' .',X=:-X^' 

r a a 
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Experiment 153. To find^ hy the bridge method^ the 
resistance of a piece of wire. 

Apparatoa. A Wheatstone's bridge (Fig. 127) ; an astatic gal- 
vanometer ; a Daniell cell ; a box of resistance coils^ that is, coils of 




Fig. 127. 



wire of known resistance which can readily be put in circuit ; a piece 
of insulated copper wire, No. 30 B. & S., 200^°^ or 300c>a long. 

Directions. By means of short, thick, copper wires, 
whose resistance may be neglected, join the resistance box 
to the binding-posts on each side of the left-hand gap in 
the brass strip which nearly surrounds three sides of the 
instrument, as shown in Fig. 127. Join the resistance to 
be measured to the binding-posts on either side of the 
right-hand gap. Connect one wire from the galvanometer 
to the binding-post at i2, and the other wire to the bind- 
ing-post on the piece which slides along the scale over 
which the German silver wire is stretched. Connect the 
cell to the binding-posts as shown in the figure. When 
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eveiytliiiig is ready, touch the sliding part to the Gerraaii 
silver wire and quickly remove it, noting in which direc- 
tion the vane of the galvanometer moves. Then, when 
the vane has settled somewhat, touch the sliding part 
again to the German silver wire, but at a different point, 
and note the direction in which the vane is deflected. 
The object at first is to get two positions for the sliding 
part which will deflect the vane in opposite directions. 
The point on the German silver wire equipoteutial to It 
lies somewhere between these two positions, and can now 
be readily found. If the point S thus found should 
happen to lie near the end of the German silver wire, 
change the resistance r, by adding resistance or diminish- 
ing it, till iS' is at least 20™ from the end of the wire. 

When S has been found so that no current flows 
through the galvanometer, record the length of a and 
of b; also record the resistance r. Compute the resist- 
ance X. 

TEMPERATURE AND RESISTANCE. 

IfiS. Temperature Coefficient of Resistance, When- 
ever a copper wire is lieated, its resistance increases. In 
fact, the resistance of all metals inci'eases with an increase 
of temperature. The object of the following experiment 
is to measui'e the resistance of a copper wire at 0°, and 
also at 100°. and then to deteimine what is known as the 
temperature coefficient of regi»tance for copper. 

Experiment 154. To find by vhat part of its resistance 
at 0° a copper wire increases in resistance for a rise in 
temperature of 1°. 
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Apparatus. In addition to that of Exp. 153, a jar of ice-water 
with many pieces of floating ice ; a copper boiler ; a Bunsen burner ; 
a thermometer ; a glass tube of rather large diameter. 

Directions. Wind the wire rather openly round the 
glass tube, and put the tube thus wound with the wire 
into the jar of ice-water. Connect the ends of the coil to 
the bridge by short, thick, copper wires, in the place in 
which the resistance x (Fig. 127) occupied in Exp. 163. 
Arrange the other parts of the apparatus as you did in 
Exp. 163, and find the resistance of the copper wire, 
after thoroughly stirring the ice and water with the ther- 
mometer. Transfer the coil of wire from the ice-water 
to the copper boiler partly filled with water, and heat this 
water to boiling. Then find the resistance again of the 
wire. 

From the results which you have obtained, answer the 
following questions : 

(1) What is the resistance of the wire at 0° ? 

(2) What is the resistance of the wire at 100° ? 

(3) What is the increase in the resistance of the wire 
for a rise in temperature of 100° ? 

(4) What is the average increase in the resistance of 
the wire for a rise in temperature of 1°? 

(5) What part of the resistance at 0° is the increase in 
resistance for 1° ? 

Definition. The temperature coefficient of a conductor is 
a number which tells hy what part of itself the resistance at 
0° has increased for a rise in temperature of 1^, 
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Absolute temperatures, 94; uuits, 
300; zero, 94. 

Acceleration, 289. 

Air, 21 ; specific gravity of, 39. 

Air thermometer, 93. 

Algebraic sum, 261. 

Amalgamating zinc, 337. 

Ampere, the, 341. 

Amplitude, 158. 

Angle of incidence, 196; of fric- 
tion, 279; of reflection, 196; 
of refraction, 214; of repose, 
279 ; tangent of an, 366. 

Apparatus, manufacturers of, v. 

Arrangement of cells abreast, 357 ; 
in series, 358 ; rule for, 359. 

Astatic galvanometer, 366. 

Atmosphere, 21 ; pressure of, 30. 

Axis of abscissae, 60; of ordinates, 
60; principal, 220; secondary, 
221. 

Balance, corrections of, 133; zero 

error of, 5. 
Barometer, 33. 

Battery, 326 ; resistance of a, 353. 
Beats, 175. 
Boiling, 123. 

Boiling-point of water, 79. 
Boyle, Robert, 41. 
Boyle's Law, 46. 
Bunsen cell, 323. 



Calorie, 100, 101. 

Calorimetry, 102. 

Camera, pin-hole, 195. 

Capillary action, 17. 

Cause, 128. 

Center of curvature, 206, 220; of 

gravity, 266; of suspension, 

157 ; optical, 220. 
Circuit, divided, 348. 
Charles, Law of, 92. 
Chemical action in cells, 336, 340. 
Coefficient of friction, 277, 279; of 

linear expansion, 88. 
Coercive force, 322. 
Commutator, 342. 
Concord, 176. 

Condensation explained, 130. 
Conduction of heat, 97. 
Conjugate foci, 226. 
Conservation of energy, 302. 
Convection, 97. 
Couple, 255 ; arm of, 255. 
Current, electric, 325; action on 

magnets of, 327 ; strength of, 

327. 

Dalton, 92 ; Law of, 94, 95. 
Daniell cell, 323. 
Density, 7. 
Dew-point, 124. 

Directions for note-taking, 1 ; for 
performing experiments, 2. 
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Discord, 176. 
Dynamics, 245. 
Dyne, 298. 

Elasticity, limits of, 141 ; of bend- 
ing, 142 ; of stretching, 138 ; of 
shape, 141; of twisting, 147; 
of volume, 151. 

Electric current, 325. 

Electro-magnetism, 363. 

Electro-motive force, 352. 

Energy, 301 ; conservation of, 302 ; 
kinetic, 302 ; potential, 302. 

Equilibrium, 249; of concurrent 
forces, 273 ; of parallel forces, 
249, 261. 

Equipotential points, 369. 

Erg, 299. 

Ether, 241. 

Evaporation, 121; explained, 130. 

Exhaustion, degree of, 41. 

Expansion, cubical, 85 ; linear, 85 ; 
of air, 90. 

Experience, 62. 

Experiment, 62; qualitative, 63; 
quantitative, 63. 

Facts and inferences, 63. 

Fixed points, 74. 

Fluid, 130. 

Focal length, 223. 

Foci, conjugate, 226. 

Focus, principal, 221. 

Foot-pound, 281 ; -poundal, 301. 

Force, 141 ; components of a, 276 ; 
of friction, 276 ; line of, 316; 
moment of a, 260 ; transverse, 
144; units of, 246, 298, 300. 

Forces, composition of, 276; con- 
current, 271 ; equilibrant of 
concurrent, 274; resultant of 



concurrent, 274; repreisenta- 
tion of, 247; resolution of, 
276; triangle of, 273. 

Freezing mixtures, 117 ; point, 74. 

Friction, 276. 

Fulcrum, 270. 

Fusion, latent heat of, 112. 

Galvanometer, tangent, 366 ; astat- 
ic, 366. 
Galvanoscope, 335. 
Gay-Lussac, 84, 92. 
Gram, 8, 301. 
Graphical method, 59. 
Gravity, 265 ; center of, 266. 

Heat, 75 ; conduction of, 97 ; con- 
vection of, 97; latent, 109; 
measurement of, 100 ; mechan- 
ical equivalent of, 304 ; of fu- 
sion, 112 ; of vaporization, 117 ; 
radiation of, 97; sensible, 110; 
specific, 106; unit of, 100, 101. 

Helmholtz, 182. 

Hiero, 12. 

Hooke's Law, 152. 

Hydrostatic press, 55. 

Hypothesis, 129; molecular, 129. 

Illumination, intensity of, 188. 

Images, construction for real, 233 ; 
for virtual, 238 ; formation of, 
by small apertures, 194, by 
cylindrical mirrors, 208, 209, 
by lenses, 222, 235, by plane 
mirrors, 198 ; number of, 204 ; 
real, 201 ; virtual, 201. 

Inclined plane, 285. 

Index of refraction, 216. 

Inertia, 286. 

Inferences, 63. 
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Interference of light, 242; of 
sound, 167. 

Jevons, W. Stanley, 127, 129. 
Joule, 304. 

Kaleidoscope, 204. 
Kinetic energy, 302. 
Kinetics, 245. 

Knowledge, classified, 128 ; empiri- 
cal, 127. 

Lagrange, 182. 

Latent heat, 109 ; of fusion, 112 ; 
of vaporization, 117. 

Laws of nature, 183. 

Lenses, 220 ; definitions relating to, 
220 ; names and properties of, 
221, 222 ; focal length of, 223 ; 
relation of, to prisms, 219. 

Levers, classes of, 270; influence 
of weight of, 266 ; law of, 271. 

Light, beam of, 192 ; Interference 
of, 242 ; nature of, 240 ; pencil 
of, 192; rays of, 192 ; reflection 
of, 196; refraction of, 211, 123 ; 
velocity of, 240. 

Liquid pressure, 24. 

Lodestones, 313. 

Lucretius, 129. 

Magnets, action of currents on, 
327 ; poles of, 309. 

Magnetic attractions and repul- 
sions, 311 ; compass, 312 ; 
curves, 316 ; field, 316 ; force, 
line of, 316; induction, 314; 
needle, 312. 

Magnetism, theory of, 321. 

Magnetite, 313. 

Magnifying glass, 240. 



Mariotte's bottle, 67. 

Mass, 245 ; unit of, 246. 

Maxwell, J. Clerk, 130. 

Measurements and computations, 8. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat, 304. 

Mersenne, 182. 

Method, bridge, 369; graphical, 59 ; 
of differences, 127; of mix- 
tures, 102 ; of substitution, 368. 

Mirrors, cylindrical, 205; plane, 198. 

Molecule, 129. 

Moment of a force, 259, 260. 

Momentum, 292. 

Newton, 241. 

Note-taking, directions for, 1. 

Numerical value, 6. 

Observation, 62 ; fallacies of, 184. 
Octave, 176. 
Ohm, the, 350. 
Ohm's Law, 352. ' 
Optical center, 220. 
Oscillation, 157. 

Parallax, 227. 

Pendulum, 157 ; length of, 158. 

Penumbra, 194. 

Photometry, 192. 

Pitch, 180. 

Pneumatics, 23. 

Poggendorff cell, 341. 

Polarization, 337. 

Potential, 369. 

Pound, 246. 

Poundal, 300. 

Prisms and lenses, 219. 

Pump, air, 48 ; force, 51 ; liftmg, 50. 

Pythagoras, 181. 

Quality of sounds, 180. 
Quantity, 5. 
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Radiation of heat, 97. 
Reflection of light, 106. 
Refraction, index of, 216 ; of light, 

211, 214. 
Residual magnetism, 322. 
Resistance battery, 353; external, 

353; internal, 353; of wires, 343. 
Retentivity, 322. 
Rheostat, 342. 
Rotation, negative, 260; positive, 

260. 
Rudberg, 85. 

Shadows, 193. 

Shore, John, 164. 

Siphon, 53. 

Soldering, 139. 

Sound, interference of, 167 ; loud- 
ness of, 180 ; pitch, 180 ; trans- 
mission of, 165; theory of, 
181 ; velocity of, 161 ; quality 
of, 180; wave, form of, 168. 

Sound radiometer, 174. 

Specific gravity, 11 ; and density, 
19 ; of air, 38 ; of a liquid, 18, 
35 ; of a solid, 15, 19. 

Specific heat, 106. 

Statics, 245. 

Steam engine, 305. 

Strain and stress, 151. 

Sympathetic vibrations, 174. 

Temperature, 75 ; absolute 94 ; and 
pressure, 75; and resistance, 
373. 



Temporary magnetism, 322. 
Theory, 184. 
Thermal capacity, 102. 
Thermometer, air, 93 ; mercury, 71. 
Torricelli, 31 ; experiment of, 31. 
Triangle of forces, 273. 
Tuning-fork, 164. 

Umbra, 194. 
Unit, 7. 

Units, absolute, 300; gravitation, 
300. 

Vapor, saturated, 131. 

Velocity, 288; of light, 240; of 

sound, 161, 172. 
Vibration, 157 ; of strings, 176. 
Volt, the, 352. 

Water, boiling-point of, 79; freez- 
ing-point of, 74; maximum 
density of, 125. 

Wave crest, 156 ; length, 156 ; mo- 
tion, 155; motion of sound, 
166; trough, 156. 

Weight, 247. 

Wheatstone's bridge, 369; theory 
of, 371. 

Wollaston, 185. 

Work, 280. 

Zero, absolute, 94; error of bal- 
ance, 5. 

Zero-point, elevation of, 83 ; lower- 
ing of, 83. 
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